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November. 
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Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crown’d the Eastern copse: and chill and dun 
Falls on the mcor the brief November day.—KEBLE. 





1887 Begins Now. 

All new subscribers to this periodical for 1837, 
whose subscriptions are immediately forwarded 
us, will receive the American Agrculturist for 
November and December of this year free. 
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Supplements. 

The supplements accompanying this November 
issue of the American Agriculturist will prove 
most gratifying, as well as instructive, to our vast 
army of readers. 
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JoVeRBER. 


with us, the completion of the 
the month for 
the month for “ harvest 
homes,” and for Thanksgiving, social, sincere, and, 


November is, 
year; the fullness of the harvest; 
fattening farm stock ; 


we hope, devout. 


Corn huski ay still loy ; 
erreclnee Siete gine mound of earth a foot high will keep away mice. 
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sO Gounih. Some soils will pack under the influence 
of rains and frosts; light soils will sometimes 
wash, but loamy, marly, level ground, may well be 
plowed. Ridge plowing of clayey lands, turning 
two furrows together, exposes the clods to the 

ameliorating influence of the frost, dries the ground 
in the spring, so that a fortnight is often saved in 
getting in oats, barley, potatoes or flax . -- Top- 
dress Land with lime, gas-lime and bone ; ; meaduiie 
with yard manure and compost.. . . Root Crops,— 
Carrots and beets should be harv ested early in the 
month throughout all the northern and middle 
sections of the country; turnips soon after, for 
hard frosts make them pithy and less nutritious... 
Sorghum.—The culture of sorghum is greatly ir in- 
creasing in spite of the low price of sugar. Do 
not expose the canes to too severe freezing. The 
forage should be secured before hard frosts, 

ae 
Live Stock Notes. 

Horses bear exposure better than any class of 
farm stock, except, perhaps, sheep, but both should 
have good shelters to go under in severe storms, 
Well-ventilated stables are a great saving of fod- 
der, and without stables that are regularly cleaned. 
out, there is a vast waste of manure... - Sheep bred! 
this month yeanin April. Feed service rams a 
quantity of wbeat bran and a pint of oats daily in 
two feeds....igs.—Don’t forget charcoal as a part. 
of the ration at least twice a week. Provide for 
March pigs. Warm sties save one-third of the feed.. 

.-Fattening Animals.—While the weather con- 
tinues moderate, big stock of all sorts lay on fat 
with great ease and rapidity. It is a great saving 
to grind the grain; so itis to soak it, so also to 
scald, and still more to thoroughly cook it for all 
fattening stock except sheep. They seem to da 
better when they grind their own grist....Store 
Cattle should be housed, at least at night. 

a 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Caring for and disposing of the harvested crops, 
and extending the plantations, whether of orchard 
or small fruits, wili make this, in mild localities, a, 
busy month.... Care of what we have should be the: 
first consideration. See that fences and gates are: 
made secure for winter. Young trees in windy: 
places may have a mound of earth drawn up to their. 


| trunks to stiffen them, or they may be: staked. A. 


all hands on fair days if the weather has been un- | 


favorable, and the cider mills are busy grinding and 
pressing out the juice of the culls of winter fruit, 
making the best cider of the season. Other work 
ought to be nearly finished, so that, so long as the 
ground is tillable, we may be doing field work that 
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will save time in the spring. The last Thursday 
of the month is looked forward to by the sons of 
the Puritans with peculiar interest. That day has 
been so fixed by common consent, that although 
the appointment is made by gubernatorial or presi- 
dential fiat, yet our rulers are careful to regard the 
popular will. Family reunions within the old 
homestead, with all its happy reminiscences, with 
the table groaning with the abundant viands of 
the harvest time, while the forests and waters con- 
tribute to vary the fare, one would think would 
naturally warm the heart to gratitude towards the 
All-giver ; yet how often is the bestower forgotten 
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in the enjoyment of His gifts. 
Fall Plowing.—Every furrow turned in autumn on 
suitable land, is valuable time saved when it is worth 








Trap or shoot rabbits ; they are fat and good at this. 
season....Planting Trees.—Where the autumn is 
mild, apple trees may be planted. For planting next 
spring, order trees now and heel them in, to be ready 
for planting. If not-already done, make a list of the 
orchard, so that the name of each tree may be 
known by its position.... Keep Apples in barrels 
under a shed until freezing weather ; then take to 
the cellar, which should be kept open as long as 
possible.... Cider should be made in cool weather, 
when fermentation can yo on slowly....Prune 
grape-vines and currant bushes, saving the prun- 
ings for cuttings....Raspberries.—Bend down the 
canes of tender sorts and cover with earth.... 
Strawberries.—Cover the beds with straw. Corn- 
stalks are a good substitute. 
aes 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Roots.—Parsnips and Salsify, save those needed 
for winter use, may be left. in the ground. Carrots. 
and Beets must not be allowed to freeze. Keep 
the family supply of roots in barrels or boxes cov- 
ered with earth, to prevent sbriveling. If the: 
house cellar is too warm, on account of a furnace, 
sink casks in a convenient. place; provide them. 
with covers; pack the roots, in these, and cover 
with a foot or so of leaves....Cabbages for family. 
use are best kept in trenches....Onions.—Spread 
thin and cover with hay. Onion sets may be 
planted if the soil is still open....Parsley.—Fill a 
box with soil and set out roots. Keep in a kitchen 
window.... Celery is to be stored in trenches a foot. 
wide ond as deep as the plants are tall. Cover 
lightly with straw at first and add earth as the cold. 
increases....Cold Frames.--Cabbage, Cauliflower 
and Lettuce plants should be set out in cold frames: 
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for planting next spring. Donot put on the sashes 
until cold weather. 
= se 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 

The Lawn should be left with a fair length of 
grass to serve as a mulch to the roots. If a good 
compost is at hand, apply it. Nitrate of soda and 
other commercial fertilizers are best applied in 
spring. . . .Decidwous Trees.—All hardy kinds may 
be planted if the ground is in proper condition.... 
Bulbs. Complete the planting of hardy bulbs. 
Covering the bed with litter will bring a stronger 
ploom....Puths and Beds are best laid out and 
made now if the ground is open....Snow Plow.— 
Re ready for a heavy snow with a snow plow, snow 
shovels and a rattan broom....Hardy Plants.— 
Perennials that are perfectly hardy bloom ull the 
finer if covered with littery manure during the 
winter. 

ee ee 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Plants taken up from the beds and borders, as 
well as those that have been out in pots all sum- 
mer, when taken indoors should not be at once 
exposed to fire heat. Keep them in a cool room 
for awhile, opening the windows every mild day. 
....Bulbs in Pots should be kept ins dark place 
until the ball of earth is well filled with roots.... 
Insects.—If these are allowed to get the upper 
hand, the task of the window gardener is a hard 
one. Tobacco smoke is the best general remedy, 
and if alarge box can be so arranged as to hold 
the plants while they are smoked, all the better. 
Much may be done by hand picking insects, 
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Bee Notes for November, 


L. C. ROOT, MCHAWK, 
= 
Every observing bee-keeper has noticed the ef- 
fect upon our calling of unprofitable seasons, like 
that just closed. Many will become discouraged, 
others will be indifferent and careless, and the re- 
sult will be a great loss in bees, combs and fixtures. 
It isa noticeable fact that such a poor season is 
almost sure to be followed by a good one. This 
being the case, every prudent and far-sighted bee- 
keeper will see the desirability of keeping his stock 
in the best possible shape, and of holding himself 
in readiness to make the most of a better season 
when it comes. We should remember that this is 
but a temporary embarrassment. We sbould 
avail ourselves of every advantage to winter our 
bees successfully. Preserve all surplus combs and 
boxes, and keep them in best possible condition 
for use the coming year. Seasons like this just 
past are full of experiences that cannot be ac- 
quired in any other way. The readers of these 
notes who continue in the business will more than 
likely meet such vicissitudes in the future. In- 
stead of being discouraged and faltering, we should 
learn lessons that will be of value to us in bridging 
over reverses to come. In this, as in all other 
callings, only those will succeed who prove them- 
selves equal to the emergencies of the “‘ off years,”’ 
and the embarrassments to which all occupations 
are liable. 


N. Y. 
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Clover Upon the Nebraska Plains 


PROF. CHAS. E, BESSEY, NEB. 
pee 

A few years ago the pioneers in Western Iowa 
seriously doubted whether clover could be grown 
in that part of the State. They have since learned 
that the clovers, red and white, succeed better 
than in many portions of the older States. The 
same history is now repeating itself in Nebraska. 
The early settlers very generally imagined that the 
plains would not grow clover, and there are still 
some who have not learned the contrary. Grad- 
ually, however, the influence of the successful 
clover growers has induced others to venture upon 
its culture, and now there are hundreds of farms 
whose clover fields rival those of the older States. 

It has recent’y dawned upon some of the people 
of the West that 











give us a broad hint in this matter. She planted 
the plains with a great number of the relatives of 
the clovers, as if to suggest to .us the complete 
adaptation of the soil to leguminous crops. As we 
travel westward from the Missouri River there is a 
great increase in the species of Leguminose—that 
is, of the great family of plants to which the clo- 
vers belong. However, we did not take the hint; 
but for all that, we are now learning that the clo- 
vers soon become entirely at home upon this soil. 

No well-informed man now doubts that clover 
will grow well in the eastern counties of the State. 
Should there be any question in the mind of any 
one, let him come and visit the campus of the 
State University, upon which red clover has for 
several years been increasing with great rapidity 
and actually driving out the wild grasses. Near 
the town of Seward, about thirty miles west of 
Lincoln, are extensive clover fields upon which the 
owner cut not only a heavy crop of hay, but 
gathered a large yield of seed. It is significant 
that the red clover seeds very abundantly—much 
more so than in the States east ward. It isa com- 
mon experience that considerable seed will form 
the first year; that is, when the clover was sown 
early in the spring, there will be a good deal of 
seed formed in the following autumn if stock are 
kept off. This explains why it is that red clover 
tends to spread so rapidly when once it obtains a 
foothold. White clover not only produces an 
abundance of seed, but its reclining stems take 
root in their well-known fashion, and thus a small 
patch spreads year by year until it covers acres, 

During the recent State Fair many of the west- 
ern counties showed samples of red clover, which 
demonstrated beyond doubt that it may be suc- 
cessfully grown in almost any portion of the State. 
Even in Cheyenne County, in the extreme western 
part of the State, experimental plots have shown 
the usual rank growth. 





Fattening Swine. 


A. B, ALLEN. 
_> 

Swine should be pushed forward now in wid 
weather as fast as possible, as they will gain flesh 
much more rapidly on the same quantity of food 
than in freezing weather. During the fattening 
process it has been found highly beneficial to feed 
a moderate quantity of pumpkins, for when this is 
done they assist the digestion of the grain or meal 
given the swine, and enables them to more per- 
fectly and economically turn it into flesh, thus sav- 
ing a considerable percentage in the consumption 
of food. Pumpkins, or, what are richer and better, 
winter squashes, ought to be grown especially for 
this purpose by all swine keepers. Aside from 
this, they are excellent for the store stock, as they 
will do well if fed alone on these—that is, pro- 
vided they are of a good, quiet breed. 

When pumpkins are not on hand, a few roots 
may be given raw, of which beets and carrots are 
better than potatoes, ruta-bagas, or common tur- 
nips. The last are very poor feed for this pur- 
pose, being better for cattle. Grass, and especially 
clover, is an excellent substitute for roots, so long 
as it remains green and growing in autumn, but 
when turned out to this, the swine ought to have a 
warm shed, into which they can come when fed and 
to protect themselves from dew and frost during 
the night, as well as from storms. 

To make superior hams and bacon,-corn should 
be mixed with oats or barley, or perhaps rye might 
answer, at the rate of one-half to a third of one of 
the latter to the former, and ground thus together. 
Such feed increases the proportion of tender, juicy, 
lean streaking the fat, which is essential to pro- 
duce a fine quality of hams and bacon. If fat pork 
for salting and barreling alone is wanted, then pure 
corn, whole or ground into coarse meal, is the best 
feed, joined with some pumpkin or roots, barley or 
rye, as recommended above. 

Canadians occasionally substitute barley for corn, 
as do the English and Scotch also. Formerly, be- 
fore our corn was imported into Great Britain, the 


‘ature herself has attempted to ; farmers there fattened their swine almost entirely 











on barley, and their hams and bacon, in conse- 
quence of this, were quite nice, especially when 
made from the Berkshire breed. When not run- 
ning on a grass lot, give the swine a few lumps of 
charcoal or chunks of rotten wood to gnaw. It is 
said that the former is a preventive of cholera, 
being an antiseptic, but whether so or not, both 
of the above are very healthful. 








Carp on the Farm. 
SETH GREEN. 
—_——~>— 

In reply to several inquiries about carp culture, 
the following condensed directions are given, as 
undoubtedly there ure many readers cf the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist who are interested in this subject. 

To construct a pond, first stake off your land the 
desired dimensions ; then take a plow and scraper, 
and with them make the necessary exvavation. 
The pond should be about five or six feet deep in 
the center, gradually, sloping up tothe edges. The 
object in having the pond deep in the center is to 
provide the fish with a place to settle into during 
the winter without danger of the water freezing 
solid and thereby killing them, as would be the 
case in cold climates if the water was all shallow. 
The reason for having the bottom sloping is, that 
thereby the fish can have access to plenty of warm, 
shoal water, and also that in case the old: fish are’ 
not taken out after spawning, the young:fish will 
have the protection of the shallow water along the 
edges, into which the larger fish cannot swim if 
they should feel inclined to make a meal on-some 
of their younger relatives. ‘ 

The outlet should be about three feet wide, and 
so constructed that it can be well screened to pre- 
vent the fish from escaping, and so as to admit of 
the water being drawn off when it is desired to re- 
move the fish or to cleanse the pond, The screens 
may be made of wire netting, and painted with 
gas-tar mixed with one-third turpentine, or to the 
consistency of paint, and applied with an ordinary 
paint brush. The wire netting should be tacked to 
strong wooden frames, made to fit the space to be 
screened. To screen a carp pond effectually, three 
screens of different sized meshes should be used. 
These should slide in a grooved frame work, so 
that they can be taken out easily and cleaned. 
The coarser screen should be placed first, or nearest 
to the pond, so as to catch the principal part of 
the drifting matter, and prevent the clogging of 
the lower and finer screens. About eighteen inches 
back of the screens the outlet boards should be 
placed, fitted to slide in agroove. They should be 
about six inches wide each, and made to fit closely, 
as it is by these that the overflow is regulated. 
It is advisable to have the top boards narrower 
than the lower ones, so that the water may be 
raised or lowered to any level desired. If gal- 
vanized wire—which is the best, although more 
expensive—is used for screens, they need not be 
painted with gas-tar. Fora pond containing large 
carp only, the outlet screen may be made of slats 
about three inches wide, with half-inch openings 
between the slats. If a leaf strikes against slats 
of this width, if will pass between them without 
obstructing the flow of water, as it cannot lap 
around them as it would do if theslats were smaller. 
In all cases the screens should extend nearly to 
the bottom of the pond, so as to present as great a 
surface as possible. 

Carp can be raised in well water, but water from 
a brook is preferable. They will succeed in the 
Northern States if the ponds are deep enough not 
to freeze to the bottom in winter. Carp do not 
require feeding in winter, as they burrow into the 
mud or hibernate, until the ice disappears in the 
spring. 

There appears to be a difference of opinion 


among the authorities as to which is the best kind ° 


of carp. The scale carp are said to be the most 
prolific, and the leather carp grow the fastest. 
For my part I prefer the latter ; it is the handsomer 
and finer fish of the two. As to their qualities as 


table fish, so far as my experience goes, I have not 
been able to discover any difference between them. 
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Farming on the Pacific Slope. 
CYRIL MARR, CALIFORNIA. 
i 

The most important consideration to the farmer 
who contemplates changing his locality, is the 
approximate cost of carrying on his vocation in his 
new home. Hired help during the winter season 
can usually be secured at reasonably low wages, 
and found with little difficulty. A man capable 
of handling a team of four or six horses to plow, 
harrow, drill, etc., may be hired for twenty-five to 
thirty dollars per month, the farmer to furnish 
board and a place to sleep, the man supplying his 
own bedding. A hand required to drive and care 
for ten to twelve horses usually receives thirty-five 
or forty dollars per month. These wages are paid 
generally from about the middle of October to the 
first of April. The heaviest seeding is done in the 
late fall and early winter months. The fall or 
summer-fallow sowing is generally over by the first 
of November. This is followed immediately by 
the winter seeding, the bulk of which is over by 
the 10th or 15th of January, although some grain 
is sown as late as the first of March. 


Cost oF SEEDING.—Good seed-wheat may be 
had at from one dollar and thirty cents to one dol- 
lar and forty cents per cental. Barley and other 
grains aremore variable. The actual cost per man 
for board, when furnished by the farmer himself, 
is about eight to ten dollars per month. When the 
man is boarded out, the cost is usually fifteen dol- 
lars per month. Horse-feed, if secured at the 
proper time, is cheap. Good grain hay in mid- 
summer can usually be purchased at ten dollars 
per ton loose, or twelve dollars per ton baled ; 
alfalfa hay at four to seven dollars per ton, loose. 
The prices of ground feed fluctuate with the prices 
of the whole product. The choice feed here is 
ground barley, or, in some cases, barley and Egyp- 
tian corn ground together. When the farmer so 
desires, he can hire his place plowed and seeded by 
the day or by the acre, the person taking the con- 
tract to furnish everything but seed, and board 
himself and team. Generally a six-horse team and 
driver, with plow and seeder, may be hired for 
four to four dollars and a half per day, or by the 
acre at one dollar per acre. 

Tue Hayine SEason.—Machinery for the hay 
field is sold quite cheaply now, so that the appli- 
ances for the economic handling of the product 
may be afforded by all. A first-class mower costs 
ninety to one hundred dollars, while tolerably fair 
machines may be had as low as seventy-five dollars. 
Rakes may be had from twelve dullars upward. 
A good hand maybe hired for one dollar and a 
half per day, or forty dollars per month, and board. 
Generally the plow hands of the winter continue 
through haying. But when hands are scaree, as is 
the case occasionally, wages reach one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, and even two dollars per day 
in the hay field. 

GATHERING THE GRAIN.—The busy season begins 
when the barley crop ripens. Small farmers 
(meaning those of a hundred acres or Jess) usually 
hire the crop harvested; others head the grain 
themselves, but hire the threshing done, while the 
“big” farmer usually owns an entire threshing 
outfit. When the heading is hired done, the cost 
is usually one dollar and a quarter per acre, the 
farmer boarding the men and teams. Competition 
now is such that a header may occasionally be se- 
cured at one dollar per acre. On good ground the 
average header will cut thirty to thirty-five acres 
per day. If the farmer owns his own header, his 
hands may be secured for two dollars per day for 
all except the header-runner, who receives three 
dollars per day. Horses, when one must hire, 
cost one dollar per span per day; but when hired 
by the month, betterterms may be made. Insome 
localities, Indians are hired to load and stack at 
one dollar to ene dollar and a half per day; they 
are great eaters, and take so little interest in the 
work, that it is doubtful economy to hire them. 

The small farmer must of necessity hire his 
threshing done. The old way of the farmer fur- 


nishing the erew and boarding all hands has passed 
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“*machine.’? A cook-house accompanies, and all 
the farmer has to dois to furnish sacks at the 
stack and wood for the cook. The cost, the pres- 
ent season, is ten cents for barley and eleven cents 
for wheat, the latter being run through the cleaner 
to take out chess (cheat) and other foreign seeds. 

Improved machinery has now made the “ farmer 
of means ”’ independent as to time, and gives him 
many advantages. With him, the header and 
thresher bave, almost universally, given place to 
the combined harvester, which takes the standing 
grain and puts it in the sack ready for market. 
This plan has the advantage of cheapness, and, at 
the same time, may be executed by the force which 
is constanty on the farm. 





+e 
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Sorghum.—Harvesting the Crop. 


DR. PETER COLLIER. 
a 

In the harvesting of the crop of sorghum there 
is room for a rich reward to the inventive genius of 
the country. It is desirable that the cane should 
be topped, leaving the tops with the seed in such 
condition that they may be dried upon the field 
and made ready for the thresher ; that the leaves 
of the stalks be removed and in such condition that 
they may be dried for forage, for which they are 
very valuable, and that the topped and stripped 
stalks may be delivered in bundles convenient for 
handling and delivery to the mill. Already this 
problem has excited attention, and numerous de- 
vices to accomplish these results have been adopted, 
but at the present the method largely employed is 
to strip the stalks while standing in the field by 
successive strokes with long wooden knives, to 
gather under the arm a number of stripped stalks 
and top them, laying the tops upon the ground in 
bunches to dry by occasional turning, and then to 
cut up the stalks and Joad them upon the wagon 
which conveys them to the mill, It is likely that 
before long this operation may be performed with 
far less labor thun is at present necessary, but the 
method above described is practically that pursued 
upon every sugar cane plantation and upon most of 
the sorghum plantations. 

It is now generally admitted, and it is certainly 
true, that for the purpose of producing sugar, the 
cane should be cut the same day it is worked up in 
the mill, and any delay in working it after it is cut, 
is attended with great risk. It is also a fact that a 
crop of well matured sorghum will yield an amount 
of grain equal in quantity to the yield of corn upon 
the same field ; also that this grain, being of the 
same composition practically as corn, may be sub- 
stituted for corn for every purpose for which that 
grain is useful, and, in fact, is now, and for ages 
has been, over wide areas in Asia and Africa, used 
as we use Indian corn. The careful preservation of 
the seed is therefore a matter of great importance, 
one of the largest growers of sorghum having 
assured the writer that for fattening pork the seed 
not only paid the entire expense of the cultivation, 
harvesting and delivering of the cane to the mill, 
but also afforded in manure an abundance to main- 
tain forever the fertility of the land. It is impor- 
tant that the seed should be perfectly dry, in order 
that it may thresh clean, and may not be in danger 
of heating when stored in bulk, since by heating, it 
would be rendered worthless for planting, and 
would suffer loss for feeding purposes. 

The following analyses, giving the average of 
four samples of sorghum seed and twenty-one sam- 
ples of Indian corn, will show the practical identity 
of composition : 


Sorghums. Indian Corn. 

i Oe 10.48 per cent, 9.36 per cent. 
ME Ssoe. 354%, 45 — me 
3 Jae ee aio 
Albumen... ... 10.61 ‘“* ‘* i nes 
oS ee — _—_.*'* 
ES al, ilpstiiee —_— 6! 
Starch......0 o- 58.7 + on“ * 
Fiber i. ——_ —_— 
mm?" 200 


For fodder the leaves possess great value. As 
the average of eleven experiments it was found 





away, so that now everything is furnished by the | 





that the ratio of stripped stalks to leaves wag 55 
to 1, so that acrop of eleven tons of stripped Stalks 
to the acre, which is but a fair yield on good lang 
would give two tons of fresh leaves, or a little over 


one-half ton of thoroughly dried leaves per acre, 

The following analyses show the average compo- 
sition of five samples of perfectly dry hay com- 
pared with the average analyses of four samples of 
dry sorghum leaves : 


Sorghum Leaves. Hay. 


a Sere 10.18 per cent. 5.41 per cent, 
ROAD. cs saningxsoe — 4.99 “* 
Carbo hydrates. 52.61 “ ‘* 53.87 % 4 
Albumen ...... — | CU 8.86 °* ‘ 
RUE sis scssnssen ie lad 87 8 
100.00 *“* * 109.00 * «% 


It will be seen that the dried sorghum leaves 
have a higher nutritive vaiue than hay, and care 
should be taken that they be carefully preseryeq 
for fodder in the best possible condition. 

The seed may be thoroughly dried upon the field 
and put through an ordinary thresher, but it re- 
quires to be carefully watched after it is stored, 
to guard against heating, which would ruin it, 





Chicken Cholera, 
a 

The symptoms of cholera are great thirst, a ner- 
vous, anxious expression, greenish droppings, and 
rapid prostration. Its work is done quickly, usually 
killing the birds in twenty-four hours or legs, 
When it attacks a flock the sick birds must be 
separated from the others, and a thorough cleaning 
and disinfection of the whole premises—yards, 
coops, and even the roosts and nests—must be 
made by sprinkling with water, to every gallon of 
which an ounce of carbolic acid is added. 

Although hundreds of remedies have been pro- 
posed, it is doubtful if a sure cure has as yet been 
discovered for this terrible scourge of the poultry 
yards. The best mode of treating a large flock of 
fowls is to allow them no drinking water at all, but 
add a teaspoonful of strong liquid carbolic acid toa 
quart of water, and use this water for mixing the 
soft food, which should consist of two pounds of 
corn meal, one pound of parched flour, half a pound 
of fenugreek and an ounce of bread soda. Boila 
pound of the inner bark of the red oak tree in half 
a gallon of water down toa quart. Take a pound 
of the mixture, pourin a gill of the red oak bark de- 
coction, stirit well, and then add the carbolic water 
until the whole is of the consistency of dough, but 
do not have it too stiff. Give them all they will eat 
of it. In fact, keep it before them all the time. 
Those that do not eat should be forced by cram- 
ming with a tablespoonful of the mixture twice a 


day. This will be absolutely necessary with tur- 
keys. Give no water until the birds begin to re- 
cover. Then add twenty drops of carbolic acid 


and a tablespoonful of the red oak bark solution 
to each pint of the drinking water. Keep the sick 
birds dry and warm, disinfect all droppings as soon 
as they accumulate, and bury or burn all dead birds. 





Protecting Small Fruits on the Prairies. 
= 

Snow is the cheapest and most abundant of all 
protecting materials, but to retain it where it is 
wanted is the point, yet it is simple enough if one 
will take a lesson from some neglected piece of 
breaking, or other piece of ground, that has been 
allowed to run to weeds. The snow will accumu- 
late here to a depth almost corresponding to the 
height of the weeds, and will remain until late in 
the spring. 

It will be a very easy matter when running the 
cultivator through between the rows for the last 
time, about the first of July, to scatter a little corm 
and allow the cultivator tu cover it. This will grow 
tall enough to retain a large body of snow, and 
does not seed the ground and cause additional 
labor next year; a mulch of straw over straw- 
berries or around bushes will also help. Many 
prefer flax straw above all other kinds of moulch- 
ing materials, as it will stay where you put it 
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Filling Up a Ditch or Gully. 
—— 


A deep, large gully or ditch is very unsightly, as 
well as being a consjderable loss of land and of 
time in going around it to the parts of the farm 
beyoud. To attempt to fill in with earth, stones, 
trash, etc., would be an almost endless and very 
expensive task. Our method is to make the same 


agency which produced it remedy the trouble. 
We do this.by using green cedar and pine boughs, 
as shown in the engraving. 


ditch, laying on layer after layer in this manner, 


AX 
Ws 





A DITCH FILLED WITH BOUGHS. 


trampling them down well and filling more than 
even full until the ditch has been filled. No ordinary 
force of water will dislodge these boughs, and, in 
a coup'e of seasons, the ditch will have nearly or 
quite filled itself up—at least, so you can complete 
it read.ly yourself. The spare time in winter can 
be employed in cutting and hauling the boughs, 
and in filling up the ditches. The trimmings of 
.the cedar and pine trees cut for fuel or otherwise 
can be used in this way to good advantage. Unless 
the boughs be laid in the ditch as advised, they 
will wash out with the force of the water, 





Lifting Out a Post. 


Lifting out posts to renew the fence or to change 
the line is usually very hard and slow work, but 
the simple and effective method given in our illus- 
tration will show how it can be done both easily 
and quickly. A spadeful of earth is taken from 
each side of the post, and a short, strong chain 
loosely fastened around the lower end of the post, 
as far down as it can be placed. A strong lever— 
a stout rail will answer the purpose—is passed 
through the chain as shown in the engraving, until 
the end of the rail catches firm soil. By lifting at 
the other end of the lever the post is raised several 
inches, when both chain and lever are pushed 
down again for a second hold, which generally 
brings the post out. The chain is furnished with a 
stout hook at one end, made to fit the links, so that 
it can be quickly adjusted to any crdinary post. 





The Cellar. 


The temperature of the cellar can be kept above 
the freezing point during a severe winter only by 
taking proper measures. These include two doors 


for outside stairways. The one at the inner end 
4) 





LIFTING A POST, 


of the stairway need not be hinged, as it will not 
be needed until after the fruits and vegetables are 
taken into the cellar, and the outside stairway 
should not be used in winter; but this door should 


| cellar, oreven by burning an oil lamp there. 


We commence at the 
top of the ditch to lay in the boughs, pointing 
all the butt ends toward the lower end of the 


fit closely. The windows are best protected by 
fine hay. Earth must be banked against the wall 
where it projects above the level of the ground. 
It is almost impossible to keep the cellar of the 
proper temperature when any considerable part of 
its wall is exposed. When the temperature of the 
cellar threatens to reach the freezing point, it may 
be increased by putting a pot of live coals in the 
It is 
surprising how much heat is thrown out bya lamp. 

Dampness lowers the temperature of the cellar, 
and also makes it very unwholesome. In winter, 
when doors and windows must be kept closed, 
dampness is more apt to prevail. A fire-place in 
the cellar will not only permit of its being kept 
warm, but also tends to keep down moisture. 
But even when there is a fire-place, a good drain is 
essential to the dryness of the cellar, and it is best 
to know certainly that this drain is open and in 
good condition before the ground freezes. For 
cellar drains, tile is now the most economical ma- 





terial. Lime sprinkled over the floor of the cellar 
will dry it and also purify the air. A pan of com- 
mon salt will also absorb moisture from the air. It 
is of the highest importance to keep the cellar dry, 
on account of health; few things breed disease 
quicker or more surely than a damp cellar. 

A cellar was never designed to be the receptacle 
of all manner of rubbish, yet to this use it is often 
put. Rubbish in the cellar is death-dealing. It 
poisons the air, which finds its way into the rooms 
above, and it poisons the food stored in the cellar. 
Warm pastry, milk and butter absorb noxious 
exhalations very readily, and taste disagreeably. 
Prudence dictates a close inspection of every part 
of the cellar every few days, and the removal of all 





DEVICE FOR FEEDING HOGS. 


decaying frnits and vegetables. Removing these 
fruits and vegetables will pay in another way—the 
Jengthened preservation of the others. Of all 
places, the cellar should beclean and sweet. Bet- 
ter have uncleanliness in the parlor than in the 
kitchen, and better have uncleanliness in the 
kitchen than in the cellar. Let cleanliness prevail. 
ee ee 


Device for Feeding Slop to Hogs, 
i 
A correspondent from Illinois, who withholds 
his name, writes: “TI think I have hit upon the 
best arrangement of all for slopping hogs, and send 
a sketch of my device herewith. Pouring the slop 
into a trough with forty hogs crowding and squeal- 
ing abont you is behind the times. When the slop 
is poured into a trough, which passes through the 
fence to that from which the hogs drink, the 
stronger ones will crowd together at the conduct- 
ing trough and get most of the slop. And about 
every other day you must make a new conducting 
trough, as the hogs will break it up in crowding for 
the slop. If you have it to terminate so high that 
they will not do this, then when you pour in slop 
the biggest hog will get directly under it, and the 
slop, striking on his head and shoulders, will be de- 
flected off to the ground. These evils are avoided 
by having a separate pen for the trough, filling it, 
and then letting the hogs in. But it costs some- 
thing to have an extra pen, and ofteu the space 
cannot be conveniently made use of. 

‘** My device is a rack or screen, made so it will 





revolve on pins driven through the end pieces and 








into the posts, as shown by the dotted lines, The 
trough should be just long enough to fit in between 
the posts, where it is firmly secured. The most of 
the trough projects into the hog-yard, leayine 
merely enough projecting on the other side to allow 
of the slop being poured in readily. The illustra. 
tion represents the frame as it is when the pigs are 
feeding, and should be hooked into place untj 
they are through. Before pouring in the slop, re- 
verse the rack, so it covers the trough, the extra 
weight of slats on the hog-yard side keeping it jn 
place until the trough is filled, when the rack is 
raised and hooked into place, giving the pigs free 
access to their food.” 


Building a Board Fence, 





In building a board fence, always start right and 
it will be little trouble to continue in the same 
I 
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PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED BOARD FENCE, 


way. Most of the board fencing erected, is put 
together very carelessly, and the result is a very in- 
secure protection to the fields or crops. The joints 
should always be “ broken,”’ as is shown in the en- 
graving herewith, so that in a four-rai] fence but 
two joints should come on each post. By this 
means more firmness and durability is secured, 
there always being two unbroken boards on each 
post to hold it in place, preventing sagging. IE it 
is desired to give the fence a more finished ap- 
pearance, saw off the tops of the posts even, slant- 
ing forward slightly, all at the same angle. On 
these posts nail plain cap-pieces of equal size, cut 
from a fencing piece of proper width and as sound 
as possible. On the face of the post, immediately 
over where the rails have been nailed on, nail a 
flat piece of board the width of the post and ex- 
tending from the upper part of the top rail to the 
ground. Give the whole a good coat of white- 
wash and you have aneat, strong and sightly fence. 
<< 


A Warm Winter Shed. 


The shed here illustrated is proof against almost 
any winter's cold, and especially if the opening is 
towards the south. The dense mass of hay so 
closely packed on the sides and top will effectually 
keep out the nor’easters. The front should be 
provided with a door, and the shed made where 
the cattle cannot get at it, or they will soon devour 
the hay or straw used as a covering and ‘‘ weather 
boarding.” It is not necessary tu build the shed 
exactly like this, but the idea can be carried out in 
great variety. Skeleton sheds can be made opening 
into the barn-yard, and these top-covered with 
corn-fodder, with the back and ends treated the 
same way. If the frame is made strong enough, 
entire crops of fodder can be stored on the top of 





A WARM SHED. 


the shed, and used as needed. We have, for sev- 
eral seasons, used such a skeleton shed, when we 
did not have room in barns and out-buildings to 
store the fodder; the fodder kept admirably. 
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The Gates Apricot. 
J. L. TOWNSEND, UTAH, 
oie. 


The apricots are fully ripe in central Utah by 
the middle of July. The large trees, loaded with 
the golden fruit, can barely support the drooping 
pranches. There are unnamed seedlings of many 
kinds and a few varieties of budded fruit. Among 
those found worthy of a name and widely spread 
over the territory, none are bet- 
ter known and none are such 
prolific bearers of large, luscious 
fruit as the ‘‘ Gates Seedling.” 
A tree of this variety has fre- 
quently produced twelve bushels 
of fruit inaseason. The fruit 
is shown in the engraving, fig. 1, 
at about two-thirds the average 
size. The history of this fruit I 
have just learned from Mr. 
Jacob Gates, uf Provo, Utah, 
which I give in his language. 

“While in London, England, 
in 1858, I purchased some apri- 
cots ata fruit stand. The fruit 
was very fine—I believe of the 
«Moor Park’ variety. I saved 
the stones, aud on my return to 

Salt Lake City planted them in 
my garden. Only one sprouted 
and grew, producing twin trees. 
One of these was destroyed by 
the grasshoppers. The other 
survived and bore fruit the 
fourth year, the fruit measuring 
seven and one-half inches in 
circumference. It proved to be 
of extra fine quality and flavor, 
and this tree was much sought 
for its buds.” The apricot crop 
in Utah is an important source 
of income, large quantities being 
dried and shipped in car-load 
lots from Provo, Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. The hot, dry sum- 
mers are particularly favorable 
for drying fruit, and at about nearly every 
cottage in the villages can be seen the trays 
of drying fruit exposed to the sun. These trays 
are usually constructed of common lath, and are 
of all sizes, from four feet square to a much more 
convenicut size—two and a half by four feet, and 
one inch deep. The trays are generally placed on a 
rack constructed of scantling or poles, and inclined, 
so as to receive the full power of the sun, as in fig- 
ure 2, The apricots are halved, the stones removed 
and the halves carefully placed on the trays, as 
shown in the engraving, figure 3. In from seven 
to ten days they are thoroughly dried, and of far 


better flavor than the kiln-dried or “ evaporated’? | 


fruit. (One of our fruit-growers has placed his 
patent evaporator in the cellar, where it i¢ now 
used as a milk-cupboard.) The Gates Apricot 
would be a desirable addition to the apricots of the 
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Fig. 2.—DRYING RACK. 


Eastern States, as itis very hardy here, withstand- 


ing our very severe winters when the mercury sinks | 


to ten and fifteen degrees below zero or lower. 





BEAUTY, THE AUCTIONEER.—Attractiveness se- 


‘cures an added price for any product the fruit 


grower or gardener may have to sell. Beauty is 
one of the most successful auctioneers in the world. 
Berries in a clean box sell better than if in a dirty 











box ; and the addition of a few green leaves ora 
neat covering of netting of a complementary color 
will further increase the price. A decayed or dirty 
berry often prevents the sale of the quart. The 
keepers of fruit stands buy the nicest colored ap- 
ples and rub them till they glisten. Why? Because 
such apples will sell readily when apples of better 
quality, but not attractive, will not seil at all. Nor 
is it in the least dishonest to thus obtain the aid of 
beauty, the auctioneer. It is not practicing decep- 





Fig. 1.—THE GATES APRICOT. 


tion; it is simply pleasing the eye, which is usually 
the buyer. Putting clean, bright fruit in clean, neat 
boxes or baskets, and “setting it off” with leaves 
and netting, is not like putting the best on top and 
inferior fruit in the middle, and is the surest, cheap- 
est way of getting a sure demand and high price. 





Repairing Split Trees.—Scraping. 
PROF, L. H. BAILEY, JR. 
i 

When crotches have been split apart, the branches 
muy often be brought together again and secured 
with bolts. I will describe a case of unusual 
severity, which will serve to illustrate the method 
to be employed in repairing broken trees. An 
over-ladened Baldwin tree, a foot or more in di- 
ameter, the top of which started about four feet 
from the ground, was broken down by a wind 
storm. The broken portion included nearly half 
the tree, and it split away from the main portion 
and lay flat upon the ground. The split reached 
to the heart of the trunk, and extended to the 
ground. Ropes were secured to the fallen portion, 
and were then passed around limbs on the stand- 
ing portion, so that the broken part could be pulled 
up as with so many ropes and pulleys. Several 
men pulled up the broken half, and a three-fourths 
inch iron rod was then passed through the body, 
and the two parts were breught snugly together 
by a heavy nut. Two rods, five or six feet long, 
were passed through the branches higher up, and 
were drawn tight by nuts. The heads of the bolts 
were large and flat,so that they could not be 
pulled into the wood, and the nuts had large 
washers underneath them. The split was then 
thoroughly waxed over and covered with a piece 
of rubber cloth. The two parts of the tree united, 
and in two years there was no evidence of a split 
except the bolts. Bands placed about trees to 








brace them are always injurious, as they restrict 
growth. I have never known injury to result from 
the use of bolts. The heads are soon covered up 
by the new growth, and no trace is left of them. 

Large limbs often break down in such a manner 
as to preclude all possibility of rejoining the 
broken parts. The loss of the limbs may destroy 
the symmetry of the tree. In such cases one must 
keep the remaining portion of the tree cut back, 
and must train up the sprouts which spring from 
the wounded places to make 
good the missing portion. If 
such sprouts do not arise they 
can be made by the use of 
cions. Trim off smoothly the 
remaining broken ends of the 
branches, and insert the cions 
between the bark and the woud, 
at a distance of an inch apart all! 
around the wound, Cions for 
this purpose should be cut thin, 
with both edges of the bevel 
equal in thickness. As soon as 
the cions are set, wax over all 
exposed surfaces thoroughly, the 
same us for ordinary grafting. 
If trees are girdled by mice o> 
rabbits in the winter, some 
method should early be pursued 
to save them. The very first 
method after the mischief is 
discovered is to protect the 
wounded surface by tying over 
it heavy rags, or banking earth 
against it. This keeps the sur- 
face of the wood soft, and pre- 
vents checking and drying by 
wind. It is useless to insert 
cions or to apply any other 
remedies until the trees begin 
to start in the spring. Fresh 
cow dung plastered over the 
denuded surface, and tied on 
tightly with an abundance of 
cloths, will always save trees 
that are girdled before July, 
and it will usually save those 
girdled later, I have known no Jess than a hun- 
dred trees to be saved in this manner, and I do not 
recall a single failure. 

THE RAGGED BARK.—WHITEWASHING. 


The old and rough bark is probably some pro- 
tection to trees in winter. It presents an untidy 
appearance, however. It is a safe practice to re- 
move it in late spring. A much worn, thin hoe, 
with a handle two feet long, is a handy implement 
for scraping trees. It is never advisable to scrape 
to the “‘ quick,” or so as to expose the live bark. 
Simply remove the loose shreds by a light pressure 
of the hoe. The removal of this bark destroys 
lodging places of insects, and adds wonderfully 
to the appearance of an orchard. The person who 
keeps his orchard neat and attractive is usually 
successful. 

I know of no reason for whitewashing the trunks 
of trees, although the practice is a common one. 





Fig. 3.—DRYING TRAY. 


Some contend that it destroys insects. I shouid 
not whitewash my cows to make them give more 
milk, nor to destroy parasites. [We would add to 
Prof. Bailey’s remarks, that we have found it a 
most efficacious method of removing scales of old 
bark to use suft-soap; use home-made soap made 
of potash or lye—never soda soap. Add to it 
enough water to make it work with a brush. Ap- 
ply this ina soft, moist time in February and 
March. The rains will wash off the soap, carrying 
the scales with it, leaving the bark bright.—Eps.] 
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A Trough for Salting Meats. 


A trough made as shown in the engraving is very 
handy for salting meats, such as hams, bacon and 
beef, for drying. It is made of any wood which 
will not flavor the meat; ash, spruce or hemlock 
plank, one and a half inch thick, being better than 
any others. A good size is four feet long, by two 


























CONVENIENT SALTING TROUGH. 


and a half wide, and one and a half deep. The 
joints should be made tight with white-lead spread 
upon strips of cloth, and screws are vastly better 
than nails to hold the trough together. 


A Neglected Crop. 


It would be better for us if we considered the 
manure made on the farm as a crop; and it is 
strange that we do not do so, for it is a product of 
the farm and has a money value as much as corn 
or hay or cotton. When we once consider manure 
as a crop, we will take just as much pride in mak- 
ing a big crop of manure as of corn; and we will 
no more allow part of the manure crop to go to 
waste, than we would part of the wheat or hay 
crop. Generally but little can be charged agajnst 
the production of the manure crop; all the cost is 
often the expense of harvesting (gathering and 
storing), this crop. On the most fertile farms this 
crop is worth to the farmer several times the cost 
of harvesting it. And itis the greatest wonder of 
our farming that we do not start out in the fall 
with a determination to make a better manure 
crop than our neighbor, as 
we start out in the spring 
with a determination to 
make a better oat, potato 
or tobacco crop. Why 
should not a man boast 
that he has harvested so 
many tons of manure as 
well us that he has harvest- 
ed so many tons of hay? 
Really a big manure crop is 
better evidence of shrewd, 
careful and profitable farm- 
ing than is a big crop of 
eorn. And there is always 
net profit ina big manure 
crop; there may be no net 
profit in a big corn crop, 
the fertility of the land 
being taken into account. 

As the warm months are 
the better season for the 
production of most farm 
crops, the cold months are 
the best season for the 
making of the manure crop. 
And as the farmer’s work 
does not crowd him during 
the latter season, he has no 
excuse for not saving a big manure crop in good 
condition. If a man did not try to raise corn during 
the summer; or if, having raised it, he did not 
gather it; or if, having gathered it, he allowed it 
to waste and spoil, we would say that he deserved 
to be poor. If a man did not try to make a good 
manure crop during winter; or if, having made it, 
he failed to gather it; or if, having gathered it, he 
allowed it to waste and spoil ty burning in the 
‘heap, or washing away, should we pity his puverty ? 
The manure crop saved and expended properly 








| preserves the productiveness of his farm, which is 
| the capital of the farmer; it also preserves his 
strength, which is his capital also. Harvesting a 
big manure crop is fostering health as well as 
| wealth. For all this decaying matter, unless con- 
| fined, is continually throwing off matters which 

make the air unwholesome; or is poisoning the 
| water that may find its way into the well. He who 
allows decaying vegetable and animal matters to 
lie about his house and barn should not complain 
if he or his family is sick. 
harvest a large manure crop, because he will gather 
up all refuse and put it in the compost heap. He 
will have clean stables, clean barns, clean yards— 
aclean farm; and cleanliness is the preserver of 
health. Thus we see that while the wheat or 


manure crop, closely gathered and well kept, pre- 








vents the agents of disease from stealing away that 


strength. Pride in the manure crop goeth before 


| wealth and health. 


— << — 


Black Dorset Pigs. 


The Black Dorset pigs, as the name indicates, 
are black in color, with bodies sparsely covered 
with fine hair. They have small, stocky heads, 
short noses, and are heavily jowled ; the necks are 
short, the legs, which are well set under compact, 
closely-made bodies, are short and strong. The 
skin is thin and fine. In shoulder and ham they 
are largely developed, and as these are the most 
desirable parts of a pig, this breed is a valuable 
one. They are hardy, fatten very readily, and can 
be made ready for market profitably at almost any 
age. They are excellent graziers, and are valuable 
to the general farmer on account of their adapt- 
ability to changed conditions of climate and man- 
agement. Very few pigs of other breeds would 
maintain the condition they do on similar fare. 


Scalding Vat for Pigs. 





The common practice of scalding pigs in a barrel 
is avery rough and unsatisfactory one. A much 
better way, as shown fully in the illustration, 


THE BLACK DORSET PIG. 


is, to make a permanent trough of plank, with 
a sheet iron bottom, which can be set over a 
temporary fire-place made in the ground. The vat 


may be six feet long, three feet wide, and two and | 


one-half feet deep, so as to be large enough fora 
good-sized hog. Three ropes are fastened on one 
side, for the purpose of rolling the hog over into 
the vat, and rolling it out on the other side when it 


is scalded. A number of slanting cross-pieces are | 


fitted in, crossing each other, so as to form a hollow 


bed in which the carcass lies, with the ropes under | 


The cleanly man will | 
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potato crop supplies strength and energy, the | 
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it, by which it can be moved and drawn out. These 
cross-pieces protect the sheet iron bottom, and keep 
the carcass from resting upon it. A large, narrow 
fire-place is built-up in the ground, with stoned 
sides, and the trough is set over it. A stove-pipo 
is fitted at one end, and room is made at the front 
by which wood may be supplied to the fire, to heat 
the water. A sloping table is fitted at one side 





SCALDING VAT. 


| for the purpose of rolling up the carcass, when too 











large to handle otherwise, by means of the ropes 
previously mentioned. On the other side is a frame 
made of hollowed boards set on edge, upon which 
the hog is scraped and cleaned. It may also have 
the entrails removed upon this frame, a tub being 
provided to receive the offal. There is time 
now to prepare this convenient apparatus, and 


| as it will save considerable time and labor in 


handling large pigs, it could be loaned to neighbors 
for a profitable consideration, and so pay a good 
interest on its cost. The right temperature for 
scalding a hog, is one hundred and eighty degrees; 
and with a thermometer, there need be no danger of 
over-scalding, or a failure from the lack of sufficient 
heat; while the water can be kept at the right tem- 
perature by regulating the fuel under the yat, 





Feeding New Corn. 
aig 

In the great pork-producing States it is a com- 
mon and a convenient practice to feed corn to hogs 
as it is drawn from the field. The corn need not 
be husked so clean as when it is to be cribbed for 
some months, and all the labor and expense of 
cribbing is saved. I have fed new corn in this way 
to my hogs, especially those being fattened for 
market, quite largely for 
ascore of years, and have 
never been able to dis- 
cover the bad effects which 
some claim follow from 
feeding the new corn. I 
have had no disease among 
my swine for nineteen 
years, although at some 
time within eleven of those 
years swine disease has 
raged violently in my neigh- 
borhood, and hogs on ad- 
joining farms have “ died 
like flies.” I summer my 
hogs on red clover; and 
as the clover fails in the 
fall and I begin feeding 
corn, I use old corn till 
the hogs have come to full 
feeding. Then I change 
gradually to new _ corn 
and feed it altogether until 
within ten days of mar- 
keting, when I revert to 
old corn, At all times I 
am particular to supply 
my hogs regularly with 
salt, and continuously with 
ashes and charcoal; but when feeding new corn L 
am all the more particular about these supplies. I 
do not feed the new corn until it has ripened al- 
most enough to allow of its being cribbed. Feed- 
ing new corn is so convenient that I think it an 
advisable practice, and, if the feeding is judiciously 
done, I believe it to be perfectly safe. Another, 
and often a very material gain derived from feed- 
ing new corn is, that there is no loss from the 
depredations of rats and mice, which can hardly be 
prevented when the crop has to be kept. J. M.8. 
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Asiatic Fowls. 
> 


We have selected to illustrate this admirable 
group of fowls three very distinct breeds, each 
excellent, and possessing the valuable character- 
istics peculiar to the Asiastic group of barn-door 
pirds. The introduction of the Asiatics wrought 
a great and beneficial change in the character of 
our common farm-yard fowls. It added size, the 
tendency to lay in winter, and gives us unsurpassed 
pasis for crossing with the finer and firmer fleshed 








as distinguished from the bright yellow skins of 
all the other Asiatic breeds, white soles to the 
feet, longer necks and prouder carriage. The 
middle group represents a pair of Buff Cochins ; 
observe the extraordinary fluffy cushions of plum- 
age on different parts, concealing the form of the 
bird, hiding the wings, and nearly doubling the 
actual size ; also, the profuse feathering of the feet 
and legs. This gives a squatty effect, which has 
become a cultivated characteristic of the breed. 
The Buffs should have a nearly uniform rich, buff 





tarred paper, and, if preferred, the sides and back 
may be of tarred paper on rough boards. No door 
or boards are required on the front. The nests are 
atthe rear. Over the nests is a board two feet. 
wide, and six inches over the board is a roost made 
of 2x3 inch studding. A curtain of unbleached 
muslin can be arranged in front, which may be 
rolled up during the day, and allowed to fall down 
at night. Another curtain may be arranged in 
front of the roost also, if necessary, so as to make 
the roosting place warm on cold nights. Such a 
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LANGSHAN, BUFF COCHINS AND LIGHT BRAHMA FOWLS. 


breeds. The entire group is distinguished by 
almost superabundant feathering. The downy 
fluff of the body feathers, especially conspicuous 
in certain parts, adds greatly to their apparent 
size, and protects them against cold. So strong is 
this tendency to produce feathers, that they are 
formed upon the legs, the scales becoming feath- 
ered, and the feathers running out upon the middle 
and outside toe. We can hardly consider this an 
essential advantage, any more than the tifth toe of 
the Dorking or a fifth wheel to a coach, yet it is a 
characteristic. Brown eggs were hardly known 
among fowls before the introduction of the 
Asiatics, and the prevalence of brown and buff 
eggs in the market is a fair indication of the ex- 
tent to which a notable quantity of the blood pre- 
vails. The birds shown in our illustration, begin- 
ning at the left are, first, a Langshan Cock. The 
breed is the latest introduction in this group which 
has ‘‘ taken,” and it is even now not extensively 











A SMALL POULTRY HOUSE, 


disseminated. It will be noticed that there is less 
duff, consequently closer and flatter plumage. 
This makes the Langshans weigh heavier than they 
look. The plumage is black, often very brilliant 
and reflecting rainbow tints. They are hardy, 
quick growers, good layers, and general favorites. 
They resemble the Black Cochins strongly, but are, 
as remarked, less fluffy, and they have white skins, 








Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


color, single combs, short tails concealed in the 
hackle. The group to the right are Light Brahmas, 
less fluffy than the Cochins, yet resembling them 
in many points. They have, however, a much 
prouder carriage, stand higher, exhibit more tail, 
and have triple combs, or rather low, single combs 
with a single row of comb points on each side, 
giving them the look of triple combs. These are 
called ‘‘ pea’? combs—for what reason we do not 
know. The Light Brahmas have white plumage 
with dark, glossy tails, and penciled neck and tail 
hackle, and are very showy and beautiful birds. 





Small Poultry-Houses. 
fe re 

It is an old maxim with poultrymen that no per- 
son has been satisfied with a poultry-house after it 
was erected, or, in other words, if the work had to 
be done over again, some kind of change would 
surely be the result. The construction and form 
of a poultry-house depends largely upon climatic 
conditions. Among the mistakes usually made are 
high roofs, too much glass, and superfluous con- 
veniences. Experience has demonstrated that the 
best houses are those built in a cheap but substan- 
tial manner, and for a cold climate the rear should, 
if convenient, not be over a foot high. Fowls are 
very partial toa low, warm shelter, and a house 
three feet high at the rear, six feet high in front, 
ten feet deep and ten feet wide, will not only pro- 
vide ample accommodation fora flock of a dozen 
fowls, but give plenty of room for exercise in the 
winter season, when the ground is covered with 
snow. 

A poultry-house of the dimensions mentioned, 
and as shown in our illustration, can be built at a 
small cost. The roof may be of cheap shingles or 








| 
| 





house is merely an open shed during the day, and @ 
closed shelter at night. It combines the roosting 
outside with the protection of the shelter, and af- 
fords plenty of ventilation and pure air. The roof 
being low, the bodies of the birds increase the tem- 
perature within. It can be easily cleaned, and it 
combines many advantages for promoting health. 
The floor in front of the nests allows scratching 
room, while the curtain can be closed during stormy 
days. But little glass is used, and all that is re- 
quired is to avoid draughts in very cold weather. 





Fencing a Gully. 
——~<__ 
A gully is sometimes difficult to fence properly, 
but by hanging a frame over it, as is seen in our 
illustration, the object may be quickly accom- 


| plished. The frame can be spiked together in a 

















7 ot 
FENCE FOR A GULLY. 


short time, or framed together if a more elaborate 
one is desired. To make it serve its purpose com- 
pletely, the rails must be closer together near the 
bottom than at the top of the frame, in order 
to prevent small animals from going through it, 
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Frame Cottage Costing $2,200. 
ARTHUR L. VALK, ARCHITECT. 
of Ba 

We herewith present plans and elevatiun of a very 
attractive and convenie:tly arranged cottage for 
village or country. To give it a more commanding 
appearance it is built on a terrace, which assists 
materially in insuring proper drainage. A veranda 
or porch extends the entire front of the house, the 
part opposite the parlor being roofed over, while 
an over-hanging room on the second floor serves 
the purposes of a roof on the opposite 
end of the porch. The large open hall 
extends to the rear of the hpuse. 
Arches are sprung over the entrance 
ways from the hall to both parlor and 
-dining-room. The parlor is fifteen by 
fifteen feet, with an open fireplace. 
The dining-room, also with an open 
fireplace, is twelve by thirteen and 
a half feet, the bay window giving it 
a very cheerful appearance. The 
kitchen is ten by twelve, with con- 
veniently arranged closets, sink, fire- 
place and dresser. Easy access is had 
to the cellar by a passageway across 
the rear end of the main hall, a large 
storage closet being at the extreme 
end of hallway. The second story is 
arranged fur comfort and conveni- 
ence, the bed-rooms being twelve by 


fifteen, twelve by thirteen and seven - ==> - ~——_ 


by twelve respectively. Each room 
is furnished with a commodious closet, 
while the bath-room is large enough 
to be used as a dressing-room, if 
mecessary. A large store-room is made the entire 
width of the front end of the hall. 

The floors are all of spruce, narrow, free from 
knots and secret-nailed. The rooms and hall are 
finished in plain pine wood, with hard oil finish. 
The second story should be shingled outside, while 
the first story is clapboarded, to give it a more 
unique apperance. The builder can find plenty of 
room for th ~reise of taste and originality in the 
outside as well as the inside finish, bearing in 
mind that harmony must be observed throughout. 





Raising Seedling Potatoes. 


W. H. RAND, VT. 
Spelt: 

In no line of agricultural research can the experi- 
menter find a more varied field for interesting study 
than in the growing of cross-bred, or, as they are 
often incorrectly termed, hybridized potato seed- 
lings. It is remarkable how persistently a potato 
will retain many of its original characteristics and 
how marked these will be often in its seedlings, 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


although the parent variety be old and “run out.” 
« Blood will tell,” as surely in potatoes as in ani- 
mals. A case in point is the result of an experiment 
recently made with the old ‘English White,” a 
variety hardly known now, but which the older 
readers of the American Agriculturist will remember 
as the leading potato of their childhood days. 
This potato is of a most decided yellowish tinge, 











in shape nearly round, with eyes, especially at the 
seed end, deeply indented. Its origin is not defi- 
nitely known, but it is supposed to have been 
brought here from England, and has been culti- 
vated in this country nearly or quite seventy-five 
years. Any one who is familiar with the variety 
must know from its characteristics that it cannot 
be many removes from the potato in its wild or 
natural state. Indeed, we have never known it to 
bear a seed ball, and have seldom seen it in bloom 
until two years ago, when we found a cluster of 
blossoms on a plant in our experimental plot, and 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COTTAGE. 


by artificially fertilizing them were rewarded by 
four balls. The seed was carefully saved and sown 
the following spring. 

The seedlings are wonderfully vigorous, notwith- 
standing that the parent is so far ‘‘ run-out ’’ as to 
be of no value. In appearance and habit of growth 
they vary, but all bear a ciose resemblance to the 
potato in its natural vigor. 

We have repeatedly attempted to cross our com- 
mon potato on Solanum Jamesii and S. Fendleri of 
the Pacific Slope, but without success. Not that 
we were in the least hopeful of good results from 
such crosses, but merely as a matter of curiosity to 
know what the result would be. 

The noted experimenter, Mr. Arthur Sutton, of 
England, has, however, succeeded in producing a 
much more interesting cross than this would be, 
and from which great results are hoped for. 
between our common potato and Solanum Maglia, 
a native of the moist islands of the Chonos Archi- 
pelago. The object in view was to obtain a strain 
or variety which will be adapted to the damp, 
marshy lands common in Ireland and in other por- 
tions of the British Isles, where the common 
varieties are unable to withstand disease. 

True hybrids—that is, the result of crosses be- 
tween two species—generally partake more of the 
character of the male than of the female parent, 
but this is not the case with crosses between two 
varieties of the same species of potatoes. Seedlings 
of the Early Rose, no matter from what variety 


the pollen has been taken, almost invariably beara | 


marked general resemblance to the mother variety. 
With numerous other crosses, however, the oppo- 
site result follows, and in some instances the lead- 
ing characteristics of both purents are combined. 
A seedling may bear foliage almost identical with 
one of the parents, while the tubers may closely 
resemble the other. 

There are new phases constantly being brought 
to notice which are deeply interesting, but he who 
enters this field of work with a view to financial 
profit will meet with many discouragements. Out 
of thousands of seedlings there may not be one 
that will stand a general test and prove better than 
its older competitors. It is a lottery in which the 
number of blanks are seemingly far out of propor- 
tion to the prizes. We would not, however, dis- 
courage experimenting, but rather encourage it, 
even though the odds are against financial success, 
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Land a Good Investment. 





The frequent absconding of bank cashiers ang 
the betrayal of trusts by other trusted employees, 
causing financial loss to innocent parties, makes jt 
very evident that land is a good investment. While 
banks inay be made bankrupts by dishonest cagh- 
iers and railroads be wrecked by speculators, the 
man who owns a farm is secure in his possessions, 
Land cannot be stolen or wrecked. It is sure. We 
certainly would not encourage a greed for land; 
but we would recommend men to put their savings 
into real estate rather than into banks, 
These bank failures involve the say- 
ings of many clerks, bookkeepers or 
mechanics—men who must labor long 
and live savingly to accumulate a few 
thousands. In nearly every case the 
income from their savings would be 
greater if they quit paying rent and 
bought themselves a home; and if 
they kept their destructible property 
properly insured, they would be sure 
of what they had. We know two 
young men, employed in one of our 
large cities on salaries of $1,000 per 
year, who had saved $1,000 each, 
They went to a suburban village and 
each bought a lot for $600. They then 
built houses costing $1,800 each, bor- 
rowing the $1,400 necessary of their 
employers and giving mortgages on 
r ‘ their houses and lots, their empluy- 
ers, for greater security, also hoiding 
the insurance on the houses. They 
borrowed the money at seven per 
cent. interest, and in five years will 
have paid principal and interest by paying Jess 
monthly than they previously paid for the rent of 
houses not so good. 

What these young men have done others can do, 
Employers are usually willing to aid in such an 
undertaking, for they know that the possession of 
a home will make the employee more reliable and 
steadfast. Clerks and artisans in towns and vil- 
lages could make such an investment to yet better 
advantage, and all who try it will find that there is 
no greater stimulus to earnest work and econom- 
ical living than paying for a home. Money in- 
vested in a little country place in the East or ina 
furm in the West will be safe and usually bring 
more income than when deposited in a savings 
bank. And if the clerk or mechanic concludes to 
leave the crowded city and go on his farm, it will 
be all the better. There is too much huddling in 
cities. Many clerks and mechanics would find 


| more wealth and better health in the country, and 


they would not live in continual fear of losing 
position, or of strikes, or of losing their all by the 
failure of a bank. 

Finally, farmers, in computing the good and ill 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


of their lot, should remember that land is a safe 
investment. It cannot be carried off to Canada 
or rendered nearly worthless by ‘‘ wreckers” or 
“ freeze-outs.” If the very frequent betrayal of 


| trusts, now seemingly epidemic, show men how 


desirable an investment land is, whether called a 


| lot or a farm or a garden, and if it leads to more 


homes being owned and more farms being tilled, the 
good of the result will equal the evil of the cause. 
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Clothilde. 


The Holstein-Friesian cow Clothilde, whose re- 
cent milk record is just now attracting consider- 
able attention, was imported from North Hol- 
Jand in 1880. The portrait, by Palmer, which we 
have had re-engraved from a group for the 
American Agriculturist, gives a fair idea of this 
animal. She dropped her first calf January 24, 
1881, when she was barely twenty-two months old. 
Her three-year-old record was 15,622 pounds 2 
ounces of milk, which was then unsurpassed. 
As a four-year-old, she made a record of 18,004 
pounds 4 ounces in 365 days. On August 17th 
last she completed her record of 26,621 pounds 


2 ounces of milk. That is the largest record 
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the head. The pain of doing this is not very great, 
and it prevents much injury of cattle to each other 
as they grow up and are transported to market. 
Yet it is still better and more humane to breed and 
rear Polled cattle. 





Is it Pleuro-Pneumonia ? 
pial ae 

A disease which appeared among some distillery- 
fed cattle in the suburbs of Chicago, has caused 
much excitement among the cattlemen and others, 
The official veterinarians of the State, with those 
from the neighboring States, and Dr. D. E. Salmon, 
Chief of the U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
all pronounce the disease to be pleuro-pneumonia. 
The cattlemen deny this to be the case. The 





Cattle and Hogs in the Corn Fields. 
ORT 

It is the common practice among many of our 
western readers to feed down the corn fields with 
cattle aud hogs. While the conditions of agricul- 
ture with them may make a defence for this during 
the early winter, we must warn our readers that 
from this time feeding cattle and pigs in corn fields 
can be only a losing operation. Very little nutri- 
tious food can be found. In fact, the animals are 
often allowed to roam over them, simply because 
the farmer has become accustomed to turning 
them into the field in the morning, not because he 
expects them to find any food. While the ground 
is frozen solid, pasturing is harmless at least. But 
now thaws are frequent, and the trampinyg of hogs, 























THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW 


yet made. Her average monthly yield during 
twelve months ending August 17th was 2,168 
pounds 6 ounces. Her average daily yield for 
this period of time was 71 pounds 4 ounces. 
A private note to us from her owners, Messrs. 
Smiths, Powell & Lamb, of Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
“‘Clothilde’s form and appearance are very accu- 
rately shown in this picture. She measures twenty- 
five inches across the hips, and her present weight 
(Oct. 2, 1886), is 1,650 pounds.” 





Dishorning Cattle. 


This cruel operation is practiced extensively on 
grown cattle in some countries, by sawing the horns 
off close to the head, thus giving great pain, 
causing blood to flow, and taking a long time to 
heal. ‘To saw off the ends of the horn just above 
the quick gives the cattle no pain, and is about as 
effectual to prevent their injuring each other as to 
saw lower down; or, if they are about a year old, 
do it obliquely from front to back. After this, as 
the horn grows, it turns up backward and thus 
prevents the cattle from hooking each other. But 
the best way is to sear the top of the horn witha 
red-hot iron as soon as it juts an inch or two from 





State Commission have quarantined the places 
where the diseased animals are kept, and it is un- 
der consideration to cause the animals in the sheds 
where the disease has appeared to be slaughtered. 
The sale of milk of these animals has been pro- 
hibited. Neighboring States have quarantined 
against cattle from Illinois, and the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will co-operate with the State 
authorities in suppressing the disease to the extent 
of its legal powers. It is estimated that io sfaughter 
the cattle will involve a cost of about $200,000, 
which the State is expected to pay the owners. 

Pleuro-pneumonia is highly contagious, the poi- 
son being communicated through the atmosphere. 
The temperature of the body of the animal is in- 
creased, the breathing and pulse become rapid. 
The animal stands iu one posture with its neck ex- 
tended and moans with every breath. By applying 
the ear to the side, characteristic sounds are heard. 
The urine is scanty and high-colored, and there are 
exhausting liquid discharges from the bowels. The 
disease is so dangerous that no attempt at a cure 
is advisable. When an animal is suspected of 


having the disease, it should be separated from the 
others at as great a distance as possible, and when the 
symptoms indicate that it has pleuro-pneumonia, 
it should be killed and the carcass buried deep. 











“CLOTHILDE.? 
Re-engraved (after C. Palmer) for the American Agriculturist. 


not less than of cattle, will do the fields great 
damage, which can be repaired only by much labor 
on them in the spring. A hog or steer will make 
five thousand good, hard clods every day it tramps 
over a soft corn field, and at the same time tramp 
off considerable flesh, while it gains nothing. Keep 
the stock in the lots, and give them what hay and 
straw they will eat. The animals should not be 
allowed on the pastures and meadows at this season. 





FEeEepina One Pie.—Although two or three pigs 

ay not be profitable, yet where a family has man- 
aged to raise a pig, it always returns aprofit. The 
waste and refuse that. would contribute but little 
to the feeding of a large number will assist consid- 
erably in keeping only one pig, while the labor of 
gathering grass and other green food is not very 
great. A cow and a pig are considered companions 
on some farms, as better results are obtained from 
the two than from either. The pig is a kind of 
bank, in which to store up stray bits and useless 
material, which returns at the close of the year as 
pork. A few dimes every week expended for food 
is not severely felt, and the pig is made to retain 
and accumulate the small sums until they finally 
rest in the pork barrel; while, if no pig hae been 


| kept, we would be no richer, and have no pork. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 26. 


A friend in Yakima Co., Washington Territory, 
says they have no rains from June to Sept., but 
grain and potatoes yield abundant crops. I have 
always thought there were far worse things than a 
drouth. Lawes and Gilbert found, as the result of 
actual determination, that a soil to the depth of 
fifty-four inches on which was grown Melilotus 
clover, which has very long roots that penetrate 
deeply, contained 540 tons less water per acre than 
land growing white clover, with its shallow roots. 





Oh, yes; low prices are discouraging, but unless 
we are going tostop farming we must keep on 
with the work. Weare paying a good many mil- 
lion dollars every year for fertilizers for our up- 
land. Let us spend a few thousand dollars in 
draining our rich low land. Every ton of produce 
we get from the low land, if consumed on the farm, 
will enrich the upland, and if sold it will pay our 
phosphate bill, and, perhaps, leave a comfortable 
margin. 





Geo. A. R., Worcester Co., Mass., writes me 
that he planted, in 1884, one pound of the Da- 
kota Red potatoes and got thirty-nine pounds. 
In 1885 he planted thirty-five pounds and got twelve 
and a half bushels. The heaviest tuber weighed 
one pound ten ounces, and there was only twenty- 
five pounds that were not large enough for market. 
Growing in the same field he had White Elephant, 
Brownell’s Beauty, Bliss’ Triumph, Pearl of Savoy 
and Beauty of Hebron. The Dakota Red yielded 
one-third more than any otherkind. It is undoubt- 
edly a good variety and has been extensively tried 
this year. 





Times are discouraging, but nothing strength- 
ens a man’s hope and faith like work. Spring will 
soon be here. What can we do now that will for- 
ward work in thespring? In this section we have 
long autumns and short summers, with hardly any 
spring at all. Some years the ground is covered 
with spow nearly all winter, and the soil is not 
frozen more than a fewinches deep. Under-drains 
on my farm run from December until May or June. 
During severe winters with little snow we may as- 
sume that comparatively little water filters through 
the soil. The great difference of opinion which 
exists in regard to the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of fall plowing may be due, among other 
things, to the above facts. 





Mr. R. G., of Eureka, California, informs me that 
he can beat me raising mangold-wurzels. His roots 
average fifteen pounds. He had one that weighed 
forty-three pounds. If his mangolds are in rows 
two and a half feet apart and sixteen inches apart 
in the rows, there would be over 14,000 plants on 
an acre. At fifteen pounds each this would be over 
100 tons of mangolds per acre! There are authen- 
ticated instances where such acrop has been grown 
in England. Mr. G—— says his ground is “‘cloddy”’ 
and he cannot help it. He is not the only farmer 
who is troubled inthe same way. Thereis scarcely 
a field on this farm where we are not bothered with 
“clay spots.’”’ We have to take special pains to 
reduce the clods on these spots by extra harrowing 
and rolling. We goround and round on them un- 
til we get them fine and mellow. And when this 
is done, if we can get the mangolds and other 
plants to start, we often get the best of crops on 
these spots. Mangolds will do remarkably well on 
rather heavy land if it is got into good condition. 





: A Jady in Indiana asks if ‘‘seed sown in the 
spring will raise onions the same season for 
home use or market?’ Yes. It is curious, how- 
ever, what a widespread impression there is to 
the contrary. I have grown onions from seed, 
largely, for over twenty years right before the 
Deacon’s eyes. This last spring I sowed over 100 
pounds of onionseed. I offered to give the Deacon 
a little of my best seed for trial. ‘‘No,’’ said he, 





**T can’t raise onions from black seed. It is no use 
trying.” This lady says she has a marsh which has 
been ditched. It has not been broken up and the 
sod is stiff and somewhat boggy, and she wants to 
know if it is suitable for onions. It is just the 
land, but it should be broken up and got ready this 
year and sown next spring. The best preparation 
would be a fallow, repeatedly plowed or harrowed 
and cultivated. Get it all ready for sowing this 
fall and sow next spring as soon as the frost is out 
of the surface. 





The manufacturers of cotton-seed cake should 
learn from the manufacturers of phosphates how 
to get their cake into use. Every railroad station 
has an agent who keeps phosphates on commission 
and urges farmers to buy. Butif a farmer wants 
a little cotton-seed cake, where can he find it? I 
know a farmer who wanted to fit a colt for the 
fair, and he sent to the city for oil-cake and was 
charged three cents a pound forit. No wonder 
our cake is exported. Our farmers can afford to 
buy more cake than phosphates, and would do so if 
they could get it with equal facility and at a 
reasonable price. I do not care how much mutton 
and beef and pork and lard and wool and butter 
and cheese we export, but the raw material from 
which these products are made should be kept at 
home. The fact is, many people have yet to learn 
that farmers and farming are not what they were 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. 





There is a great demand for sheep in this section, 
not merely for fattening, but for raising lambs. 
The more wheat we raise, the more sheep we can 
keep. Sheep do well in winter on good, bright 
wheat straw, and a pound each per day of grain, 
malt-sprouts, or cotton-seed cake. We ought not 
to allow so much of the latter to go abroad. If it is 
true that the manure from a ton of cotton-seed 
cake is worth more than we pay for the cake, we 
certainly ought to be able to furnish our cities 
with all the good mutton and lamb needed and 
keep our own tables well supplied, and stop im- 
porting wool. We are paying millions of dollars 
for artificial fertilizers, and I say nothing against 
it, but I am confident that sooner or later we shall 
find it necessary and profitable to keep more stock. 
The farmer who sells clover hay cannot long keep 
up the productiveness of his farm by the mere 
use of phosphates. More clover, more sheep and 
more wheat is the aim of many of our best farmers. 





We had abundance of rain in September, and 
the land was in capital order for sowing wheat, 
and contrary to what one might expect our farmers 
have put in more wheat this fall than for many 
years past. Not only have all the oat and barley 
stubbles been plowed and sown to wheat, but many 
fields of clover have been broken up and sown. 
Usually these fields would have been left until 
spring, and then plowed and planted to corn or 
potatoes. There are several reasons for the change. 
First: Low as wheat is, it is a direct cash crop. 
Second: Wheat is our seeding crop, and the in- 
creased use of phosphates makes it more necessary 
to grow more grass and clover. The more wheat 
we sow, the more land have we in clover the next 
two years. This is certainly desirable. It is what 
science indicates, and practice keeps fully abreast, 
—if not ahead, of science. Third: Now that 
prices are so low, farmers feel that they must pay 
out less for hired help. When a field is sown to 
wheat, there is nothing more to be done until next 
July or August, and then the reaper and binder 
and steam thresher make short work of harvesting 
and getting the crop ready for market. If, instead 
of sowing wheat on the clover sod, we wait until 
spring and plant potatoes or corn or beans, we are 
driven with work all summer and late into autumn. 
Fourth : There is a feeling that the long period of 
agricultural and business depression must svon 
terminate. Itisalong road that has no turning, 
and the next turn cannot be a downward ove. The 
chances are all in favor of an advance in prices. 





In the Northwest fall plowing is the rule ; with 
us it is the exception. It is quite probable that in 








many cases plowing sod land in the fall, which we 
intend to plant with corn or potatoes in the spring, 
is injurious rather than beneficial. Futhermore, 
wecan plow sod land in the spring when other 
land is too wet to work. In this section, therefore, 
and still more in sections where the winters ere 
milder, we are willing to admit that there is usually 
little to be gained by fall plowing sod land; 
but in the case of corn-stubble or any other land 
not in grass or clover, we can see no possible objec- 
tion to fall plowing. There is nothing growing on 
the land, and whether plowed or not plowed, there 
is just as much danger of loss of nitrates from 
washing in the one case as the other, and the adyan- 
tage of plowing is certainly very great. At this 
season of the year land is in admirable condition 
for plowing. We are not very busy with our 
horses, and every acre we plow now is an acre less 
to plow in the spring. Any raw clay soil that is 
turned up now is exposed to the ameliorating ae- 
tion of sun, air and frost. But the great and para- 
mount advantage lies in the fact that we can get our 
spring crops in several days or even weeks earlier, 
and we are not so hurried that we cannot do the 
work properly. Itis a grand thing at all times to be 
able to push the work and not let the work push yon.,. 

We should make it a rule that every acre of 
land not occupied with grass, clover or other crops, 
and which we intend to sow or plant early next 
spring, should be plowed this fall. If it is strong 
land, or if itis sandy land with a substratum of 
calcareous clay lying within seven or eight or nine 
inches of the surface, we should put down the plow 
so as to reach it and bring an inch or two of this 
subsoil where it will be exposed to the atmosphere 
and be gradually mixed with the lighter surface soil. 





Rotation in Market Gardening. 


—< 


The best of all rotation for crops is, to “ rest’” 
the land, whenever practicable, from its continued 
manuring and cultivating, by sowing down to grass. 
for one, two or three years. This gives a renewed 
vigor and vitality that nothing else will impart. 
The farmers and market gardeners of Long Island,. 
who grow truck to supply the great market of New 
York, are now excelling our Hudson County, 
N. J., market gardeners, whose limited areas and 
high-priced lands do not permit them to use this 
system of “resting” their lands by a rotation of 
grass or clover. 1 have been so much impressed 
with the value of this plan, that as soon as our 
frames have been emptied of cabbage and lettuce 
plants in May, the ground is sown at once with 
clover, millet or oats—it makes little difference 
which ; this crop is cut off twice or thrice, and by 
September forms a good sod, which is turned. It 
is rotted in thirty days, and the land is in the very 
best possible friable condition for the reception of 
the cold-frame cabbage, cauliflower or lettuce 
plants, which we begin to plant about the middle. 
of October. PETER HENDERSON.. 


Oiling Boots and Shoes, 
—— 

The efficacy of oiling depends much upon the 
way in which it isdone. In the evening brush the 
shoe clean, and then wash it with lukewarm water, 
rather to moisten than to clean it. Set it where it 
will dry slowly. It should not be perfectly dry the 
next morning, when the oil is applied, but feel 
damp, not wet, however. The best mixture for 
oiling shoes is made of one-half of neat’s-foot oil— 
be sure you get the genuine article— ne-third beef 
tallow, and one-sixth castor oil. Mix thoroughly 
over a gentle heat. Depend upon the rubbing rather 
than the heat to get the oil in—to express it differ- 
ently, two parts of rubbing to one of heat. If the 
shoes are pegged, as far.ners’ shoes usually are and 
always should be, get the oil in well between the 
uppers and the sole; it will prevent the sole pull- 
ing loose, or the leather breaking away from the 
pegs. Shoes worn at farm work should be ofled at 
least once a week. It requires only a few minutes 
to do the work, and it is decidedly profitable labor. 
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ON THE PLAINS OF WYOMING.—MY FIRST ANTELOPE.—See Editorial Correspondence.) 
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QURo BASKET. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copiex of Volume 44 (for 
1885), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, é. ¢., from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 





Fish Culture.—E. A. Roby, Kent Co., 
Mich., has eight or ten acres of water which he wishes 
to convert into a profitable fish pond, In the work en- 
titled “ Fish Hatching and Fish Catching,” by Seth Green 
and R. B. Roosevelt, will be found just such information 
as he is in search of. The book can be sent from this 
office. Price $1.50. 

Crops in Arkansas.—J. H. P. William- 
son, Pope Co., Ark., writes us under date of Aug. 21st: 
“*Trish and sweet potatoes are fine; apples are a short 
crop; peaches and corn are very good ; cotton is putting 
on bolis and bids fair for a full crop, but we fear North- 
ern folks won’t pay us much for our cotton.” 





Protecting Seed Corn. —J. W. Foote, 
Adams Co,, Neb., writes us that by gathering the seed 
ears before they are fully dry, hanging them up in the 
smoke-house and smoking with burning coa]-tar, mag- 
gots and worms will not infest the seed after it is planted. 
To keep off squirrels, he sprinkles the seed with red 
lead just before planting. 

It Won’t Prevent Suckiug.—J. E. 
Cutter, Essex Co., N. J., writes us: ‘Tell ‘Subscriber,’ 
Royal Oaks, Md., that I have tried all devices I could 
hear of, and then slit my cow's tongue, as I liad been told 
it was a sure prevention, but to my surprise I caught her 
sucking herself while the blood was still running from 
the cnt. I am very favorably impressed with the perfor- 
ated bit.’ Let us hear from Sthers. 


Keeping Squashes.—The Hubbard 
squash is agreat keeper, if well ripened and preserved 
at an even temperature. A stairway goes from our 
kitchen to the cellar, and in this, above the stairs, 
are several wide shelves. Last fall the squashes were 
carefully stored upon these shelves. When any were 
taken out for use, the others were examined and any that 
had commenced to decay were removed. The last of the 
squashes remained good until July. 





A Horse with a Fistula.—P. A. Cook, 
San Saba Co., ‘I'ex., writes us that he has a horse with a 
fistula, but fails to state what kind ofa fistula, or where 
it is located. In general the treatment of fistulas is sur- 
gical, yet the definite treatment of a special fistula will 
depend upon its situation. Keep the parts absolutely 
clean by bathing. The injection, a weak solution of 
jodine, can be used to advantage in most cases. 





Coloring Coal-Tar.—C. M. Rumpp, 
Philadelphia, Pa., wishes to know how to give gas-tar an 
agreeable shade to ie used for painting a picket fence. 
Gas-tar is of too intense a color to be improved much in 
acheap way. A good quality of yellow ochre mixed with 
it would give it a greenish hue; Venetian, or, better, 
Indian red, will produce a brownish color. Whitening 
would modify the deep biack somewhat. Ochre will be 
the cheapest, and probably the most satisfactory. 





Cayuse Ponies.—We hear of these bred 
wild at the far Northwest, but from the descriptions we 
have seen of them, we think they cannot differ much, if 
at all, from the ordinary Indian pony of Canada, or the 
mustangs of our great Western plains. It is affirmed, 





however, that they are superior in bone, muscle, and 
hardiness. They are usually fifty-four to fifty-eight 
inches high, and very compact and strong in form, with 
thick, flowing mane and tail—the latter often sweeping 
the ground. The colors are various, some entirely of one 
shade, others patched more or less with white. Can any 
of our readers give us some information on this subject ? 





Nut-bearing Trees.—Wnm. H. Anderson, 
Middlesex Co., Mass. In preparing the soil for nut- 
bearing trees,do it as thoroughly as for fruit trees. 
Plant in the fall or as early in the spring as possible, 
but not before the soil is dry enough to work well. Two- 
year-old trees are considered better than those only one 
year old. Do not apply hot, stimulating manures, or 
even large quantities of any fertilizer. Nut-bearing 
trees are very tender until they get well established, 
when they are just the opposite. They require atten- 
tion, and should be cultivated until they have attained 
a good growth, when the land may be put down tograss. 
Never sow grain crops between the young trees. 





Cementing a Cistern.—J. H. B. Cris- 
well, Adams Co., O., asks for directions for cementing 
acistern. The best cement to use is the best imported 
Portland, which is expensive. The best native article 
cap be used to make a good body, as it is comparatively 
cheap, and when this has hardened apply a coat of the 
best imported Portland, mixing it to the consistency of 
thick cream and applying with a whitewash brush. 
These cements, which come in the form of powder, are 
mixed with cold water to the proper consistency, and 
only enough for immediate use should be mixed, as it 
hardens or “sets’’ very quickly. A little experience 
wil] soon determine the proper proportions. 





Harvesting Sunflowers.—W. 8. Cha- 
pin, Montgomery Co., Mo. The best way to manage 
sunflowers is to go over the patch and bend over the 
heads of all which are nearly ripe—don’t let them get 
fully ripe or they will scatter their seeds badly—-and 
when the seed has hardened, cut off the heads witha 
few inches of sialk attached ; string on wire or heavy 
cord, and put away in an airy loft in the barn to become 
thorouszhly seasoned. We know of no machine to take 
out the seed. Our method is to pound the heads on the 
floor to remove the seed, and then run the seed through 
the fanaing-mill to clean out the chaff, when you can 
store it in a bin or granary. Rats and mice, as well as 
poultry, are fond of this seed. 


Planting Potatoes in the Moon. 
—S. Grieve, Utah Co., Utah, writes us that when lifting 
his potatoes, he found most of them adhering to each 
other and very small and irregular in form, the vines 
being large and strong. ‘ Spring and summer were very 
dry, and as arule we do not irrigate potatoes until they 
come in bloom. My neighbors have told me that pota- 
toes should only be planted at the waning moon.” This 
trouble is certainly not due to planting at a certain 
phase of the moon, but probably to the dryness and 
hardness of the soil, increased perhaps by insufficient 
cultivation. Try deep plowing in preparing for a future 
crop. Hot, fermenting manures will generally cause 
potatoes to run largely to vine at the expense of size 
and number of tubers. If fertilizing is needed, use only 
well-decomposed manures. 





Keeping Seed Peas and Beans.— 
Wm. J. Jerman, New Haven Co., Conn., asks for a 
method of keeping beans, peas, etc., for seed or family 
use, free from weevil. There are a number of prepara- 
tions for the purpose, all more or less dangerous, A 
very simple method is one we have adopted for a number 
of years with great success. Take a moderate-sized 
box, holding from a half to a full bushel and fill with 
the peas or beans. About a tablespoonful of common 
turpentine to the bushel of seed is carefully poured over 
them and thoroughly stirred around, so the entire con- 
tents of the box becomes impregnated, when the lid is 
nailed on and the box put away until spring. The seed 
comes out nice and bright and free from weevil. We 
have never had occasion to use such for food, but should 
think that thorough airing would dispel the turpentine. 





Meifer with Milk in Her Udder. 
—S. C. Sherman, Hverfano Co., Col., writes: “I havea 
heifer fifteen months old who has milk in her udder—a 
pint daily. She has never had a calf. How do you ac- 
count for this?” This is a rare occurrence, though the 
fact*that it does take place does not either supply us 
with the cause or the remedy. We had a thoroughbred 
Ayrshire heifer, which when about a year old grew to the 
proportions of a well-developed cow, and made but little 
growth afterwards. Her udder was small, and she gave, 
when a year and a half old, about a pint of milk daily. 
She never took the bull and never would do so, though 
we kept her until three yearsold. Another heifer calf, a 





— 
half-bred Guernsey, showed exactly the same pecnifari. 


ties, except in her growth, as she grew to a full and large ~ 


size. Both animals had to be sent to the butchers, These 
animals are merely “sports,” and are born with malfor- 
mations which cannot be guarded against in breeding, 
There have been cases where a heifer gave a very small 
amount of milk before becoming pregnant, so yours. 
may yet turn out to be a good cow. 

Plant for a Name.—“ J. F. Y.,” Bridge- 
hampton, Long Island, N. Y. The specimen came to 
hand, and was laid aside to await a letter which we ex- 
pected would give particulars. After waiting severa} 
days and none coming, we found that the plant, being 
very wet and ina tin box, had too far decayed for ac- 
curate determination. We found the plant to be a Dod- 
der, Cuscuta, of a kind with which we are not familiar, 
The Dodders are parasites. The seeds germinate in 
the ground, and after the slender twining stem has at- 
tached itself to another plant, and begun to draw nonr- 
ishment from that, the root portion dies away, and the 
Dodder ever after lives npon the juices of the plant to 
which it is attached. If not too late, send other speci- 
mens, first drying them between papers, and state what 
plant it grew upon, Had the full name of the sender 
been given, we could have written at orfce for another 
specimen; now it may be too late, 





Angora Goats.—Byron N. Cochran, Wash- 
ington Co., R. I. There are some persons endeavoring 
to establish goat ranches in this country, but the industry 
being yet in its infancy they have met with many discour- 
agements. While in two or three of the Western Stateg. 
there are a few small flocks of the Angora goat in its 
purity, Texas seems to show better results than else- 
where, and we have had some splendid samples of mo- 
hair from that State. The San Antonio market is taking 
all that is offered there, paying from fifty cents upwards 
per pound for it, according to quality. Those who have 
Angora goats to dispose of would do well to advertise 
their whereabouts, as the interest in the breeding of these 
animals is largely increasing. The amount of capital 
required depends on the location of the ranch, price of 
land, and whether it is desired to conduct it on an ex- 
tended scale or not. It is always best to go slow untib 
experience is gained. 

A Hop-Vine Insect.—M. F. Reeve, Phila- 
delphia Co., Pa., writes us that while gathering hops 
from his hop-vine, he was stung on the hand and wrist 
by a curious looking insect, and wishes to know what it: 
is. Judging from his description it is evidently the Sad- 
dle-back caterpillar, Hmpretia stimulea. This insect does 
not confine itself to the hop-vine, but is found feeding on 
the leaves of the apple, cherry, currant, rose, and sumach, 
while it is frequently found on Indian corn, It is of a 
reddish brown culor, its form being rounded above and 
flattened beneath, and armed with prickly spines, It has 
a bright green saddle-like patch over the middle part of 
its body, with a broad, elliptical, reddish spot in the 
center, both this and the green patch being edged with 
white. The spines, with which the body is so well de- 
fended, sting like nettles and produce considerable irri- 
tation and itching, accompanied by the formation of 
watery pustules. This sting is not dangerous, but is de- 
cidedly unpleasant, The application of water of ammonia 
will generally afford relief. These insects are not very 
numerous, as the larve is preyed upon by a small Ichneu- 
mon fly, which effectually prevents them from becoming 
much of a pest. 

Utilizing Old Tin Cans.—Old tin cans 
should not be thrown away as useless, as they are handy 
for many purposes, as we have shown in former volumes, 
but these were for their use in the form of cans. The tin 
of which they are made can be bronght into a useful state 
by exposing the cans to heat until the solder melts and 
loosens the joints, when they are to be pulled apart and 
left to cool off. The pieces which constitute the body of 
the cans should be flattened out, and there will soon be 
quite acollection of these sheets, which are useful for 
various purposes, They may be pushed under the shingles 
where a leak occurs or when a shingle gets lost. The 
edges of the mangers can be covered neatly with them, 
to prevent horses from gnawing them, The rat and mouse 
holes can be neatly and securely patched over with this 
tin, strips of which can be used in securing the lids of 
boxes, and in many other ways there will be found uses 
for the tin of the old cans, when put into this convenient 
form. In large cities and towns the old tin cans are now 
carefully collected and taken to the factories, where they 
are heated for their solder, which is valuable, as Well a& 
for the tin upon them. The remainder, which is iron, is- 
melted down, and sash-weights and other rongh articles 
made of them. In this way they form a profitable 
business in utilizing what was for a long time consid- 
ered worthless as well as a nuisance in every house, 
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Profits in Poultry.—Mr. A. B. Allen, the 
founder of the American Agriculturist, writes to the New 
York ** Weekly Tribune :” *** Wright's Practical Poultry 
Keeper,’ an English work, is recommended by Mr. Ful- 
ler, but that entitled ‘Profits in Poultry,’ price $1, re- 
cently published by the O. Judd Co., is far better for 


America.” 


Keeping Mens from Setting.—Ar- 
thur G. Racey, P. Q., Can., wishes to know the best 
method of keeping hens from setting. Broody hens are 
not very plentiful in cold weather, and they are often 
not enough to supply the needs of those who wish to 
hatch winter chicks. There are many methods of cur- 
ing broody hens of the desire to set, but the one we 
have found best is to confine the hen with a young, vig- 
orous rooster, and in a couple of days she will be cured. 
It seldom fails to effect a cure. 





Exterminating Poison lIvy.—L. H. 
Loepere, Erie Co., N. Y. If the ground upon which the 
poison ivy grows is level, the plante may be exterminated 
by cutting them down frequently. This should be com- 
menced in spring, cutting away everything clean, and 
then mowing off all the new growth whenever large 
enough for the scythe to take hold of it. Or, after the 
present growth has been removed, spade the ground 
deeply, and with a prong hoe, rake out all the roots you 
can get and burn them, taking care not to come in con- 
tact with the smoke ; repeat this seveial times throngh 
the season, or as often as new growth appears, If the 
jnfested area is but small, a heavy dressing of coarse 
salt will accomplish the desired result, 





Southern Lands.—G. E. Stafford, New 
Brunswick, writes: ‘I ask for some information about 
Virginia and North Carolina. I have been farming up 
here for a long time, but am sick and tired of having to 
feed out in winter all that I raise during the summer, so 
I think I shall make a move to somewhere else.”” He 
wants our opinion of the climate, healthfulness, where 
to locate, price of land, etc. It is impossible for any one 
to reply in full to all his queries, and to give advice be- 
sides. ‘The best plan is to take a leisurely and extended 
trip through the States he speaks of, to become acquainted 
with the people, to say little himself and let the others 
do the talking, and he will have, when he returns home, 
a budget of facts which will enable him to decide whether 
it is desirable or not to make the move, 

Insect Attacking Sunflowers. — 
L. Z. Cohen, Union Co., N. J. The oval-shaped beetle, 
about a half inch long, which has recently attacked your 
sunflower plants, eating the stalks, is rather an old and 
familiar insect, for it attacks many different kinds of 
plants. It was described by Linneaus more chan a hun- 
dred years ago, under the name of Scarabeus Indus. In 
1824, Thomas Say redescribed this beetle under the name 
of Cetonia bardafa, and it has also received various other 
names; but in the latest works on North American 
Coleoptera, it is placed in the genus Zuphoria ; conse- 
quently its modern scientific name is Huphoria Inda, and 
for a common name we may call it the Indian Euphoria. 
It has long been known asa farm and garden pest, and is 
sometimes very destructive to corn, eating off the silk, 
thus preventing the fertilizing of the grain. They are 
fond of sweets, and will attack various kinds of fruits, 
often destroying peaches and apricots. They should be 
destroyed wherever and whenever it is possible to do so. 





Idaho Pastures.—Judson Spofford, Ada 
Co., Idaho. Do not sow grass seed on an old timothy 
sod, except on bare spots, as it is a poor place to start 
and encourage the growth of young grass plants. Better 
run a drain through the wet spots in your piece ; plow 
up tle entire field, cultivate for a year and then seed to 
grass. You can thus get a good crop from your land 
before seeding to grass. We know many old pastures 
which have never been disturbed for twenty-five or 
thirty years, yet no seeding is done. Some are manured 
annually by a fine sprinkling of well-rotted stable ma- 
nure, or with liquid manure, while others have no manure 
regularly applied, the droppings from the cattle being 
scattered around from time to time. If you wish to sow 
a grass for permanent pasture, Red Top would suit a 
light soil and Blue Grass a heavy one, if they are suited 
to your climate. If you have any good natural grasses 
on your farm, better encourage their growth for a per- 
manent pasture. vs 

Petato Bugs and the Government. 
—W. Grossmann, a correspondent in Giles Co.,Va.,writes 
usa plea for Government protection from the potato bug. 
He claims that the individual farmer is unable to cope 
with this pest, and that our people are sending millions 
ef dollars abroad to pay for potatoes that would be raised 
at home were it not for the Colorado beetle. Americans 





are not tolerant of Government interference, nor are they 
given to looking to Government in cases where they can 
help themselves. We do not know how it is in Virginia, 
but the farmers in our neighborhood have ceased to re- 
gard the potato beetle as a serious evil. . Successive years 
of poisoning have so reduced them that a single poison- 
ing, given as regularly as the hoeings, is sufficient to 
keep them in check. The Government, through its De- 
partment of Agriculture, already does all in the way of 
helping them to fight insects that farmers should expect. 
It gives in its reports figures and descriptions by which 
insect enemies may be identified, and suggests the meth- 
ods of destroying them. If our correspondent wishes a 
gang of officials on his farm to kill potato bugs, he is 
welcome to them; but most of his brother farmers will 
prefer to do their own farming, of which “ pizening ” has 
come to be a part. If we are to have the Government 
kill the potato bugs, the orchardist will ask for tent cat- 
erpillar and apple worm killers, and the truck grower 
will ask that the asparagus beetle and the cut-worms be 
cared for by officials appointed at Washington. 





Not the Buffalo Moth.—Clara Free- 
man, Sullivan Co., N. H. The small black beetles, 
about a quarter of an inch long, which you fear are the 
much-dreaded Buffalo beetle, are only a rather harmless 
species of Curculio, or snout beetle, the Otsorhyichus 
ligneus. The insect you send is supposed to live in old 
wood or perhaps under the bark of trees. It often 
crawls into houses at the approach of cold weather, but 
so far as known, does not interfere with household 
matters. But the Carpet Beetle, the larva of which has 
received the inappropriate name of “ Buffalo Moth,” 
is quite a different insect. The beetle is not more than 
one-half as large as the one you send, and it is nearly 
round, although slightly Jonger than broad, its wing- 
covers being handsomely ornamented with white and 
red. The “moth,” as it is erroneously called—because 
it is a true larva or grub—is about three-eighths of an 
inch long and covered with long, brownish hairs. It 
moves about very rapidly, and is therefore not easily 
caught. It devours wool and all articles made of wool, 
hence very destructive to carpets. 





Potato Experiment.—Rev. C. L. Bar- 
ringer, Montgomery Co., N. Y., gives us the result of his 
experiments with potatoes as follows. Enough were 
selected of marketable size and uniform to make thirty- 
six hills. There were six hills ir each experiment, and 
were planted with the following results : 


Large Total 
Potatoes, lbs. Crop, lbs. 
AWTOLG WIN 555.2 5 oh aks eeeee nck «opel 16 194 
2 ee i: ee lit 
= ‘only one eye onside......13 153 
ae * only one eye on seedend 15 18 
DOCH OUNG ONY vc. cascienicassscnevces 10 12 
Half tubers, seed end off..... ........ 8} 9 


They were planted April 13th, in drills sixteen inches 
apart on newly-plowed sod, and dug Aug. 23d. A small 
quantity of hen manure was put in each hill. The po- 
tatoes were not plowed or hilled up, but the weeds were 
kept down with the hoe. The variety planted was the 
Early Sunrise. The first to show themselves above 
ground, anc to be the most vigorous during the whole 
season, were the whole potatoes, while the slowest and 
poorest growth was made by those with the seed end only. 





A Move in the Right Direction.— 
Mr. C. W. H. Heideman, Treasurer of the Brown Co. 
Agricultural Society, Minn., sends us communications of 
interest to both agricultural societies and to farmers. 
The society is considering the policy of investing its sur. 
plus funds in good thoroughbred bulls of the Hereford, 
Shorthorn, and Holstein breeds, and placing one of these 
animals in each township where there are seven or eight 


members of the society, each member to have a propor-. 


tionate use of the animal, and the animal to be of such 
breed as they may decide upon. This is a decided step 
in advance of the old methods of agricultural societies, 
and cannot fail to meet with favor. The object is not to 
enable the farmers to breed pure bred stock, but to foster 
a much desired improvement in cattle. Grade stock 
cattle are usually ready to market at from two to three 
years old, while common cattle are generally marketed 
at from three to four years of age, thus making a saving 
of a year in time. In point of value, the grade will be 
worth from one to one and a half cents more per pound 
than the common, supposing them to be of equal flesh, 
If agricultural societies, both State and County, would 
act on the above suggestions, gradually including sheep 
and swine in the list of animals to be thus distributed 
for breeding purposes, scrub stock would soon disap- 
pear, replaced by such a grade as would bring the best 
market prices and realize a fair profit for the breeder. 
Thousands of dollars would soon be added to the value of 
the live stock of a single State, and scores of farmers 
could then make use of thoroughbred males, while they 
cannot do so now on account of a want of means to 
meet the present high charge demanded for their use. 





Animal Ailments. 
—< 
Pyroligneous Acid for Poll-Evil. 


Pyroligneous acid, or, as commonly called, wood vine-- 
gar, possesses valuable cleansing and healing properties,. 
and should be in every stable. In bad cuts or scres’. 
where they have become troublesome if not dangerous 
through neglect, this acid is invaluable. The sore should 
be first thoroughly cleansed by washing and syringing- 
out with warm water and the best castile soap, after- 
which wash with clean water and dry as well as possible 
with a dry rag. Take this acid, as it comes from the 
druggist’s in liquid form, and put some ina teacup, di- 
luting it one-half with water. Bathe the sore well with 
this, and if it be deep-seated, force the diluted acid in 
with a small glass syringe. Two or three applications- 
will generally effect a cure. As the acid causes a little 
smarting when applied, have the animal tied so you can 
work readily. As bad a case of poll-evil as we ever- 
saw was cured in this way, the horse being kept on a low: 
diet to aid in a speedy cure. 

Dislocated Hip. 

It isa wonder that more horses do not suffer this injury, 
especially those which do heavy work in our large cities: 
where the pavements are usually smooth and slippery. 
Dislocation of the hip, caused by slipping while drawing- 
a load, is a serious matter. The head of the thigh bone- 
being thrown out of its socket in the pelvis bone, the 
abductors naturally exert such a powerful upward pres- 
sure it is difficult to exert force enough to return the 
thigh bone to its place. Spirited horses, which have ac-- 
quired the dangerous habit of rushing in and out of the 
stable door, are apt to strike their hips and dislocate- 
them, but not to the same extent as slipping while draw- 
ing a heavy load. The veterinary surgeon should he at 
once called in, and by administering chloroform, which 
relaxes the muscles, the bone can be brought into place- 
again by appliances used for the purpose. The con- 
sequent inflammation should be kept down by proper- 
local applications, cold water being much esteemed 
in this connection. It is best to keep the animal in a 
sling, to permit him to rest without having to use the 
injured lim» to partially bear his weight or to help in 
getting up and down in the stall, until he has recovered 
as far as it is possible for him to do so. 


Horse Colic. 

‘‘Talahatchie,” of Miss., writes: ‘‘ Colic in the horse: 
is usually caused by overeating, producing indigestion. 
First symptoms: restlessness, evinced by lying down 
and getting up in quick succession, followed by swelling- 
of the stomach and profuse sweating, until he is “sick 
asahorse.”’ The preferred remedy which I have used 
for forty years, without a single failure in a hundred 
cases, is a pint of proof whiskey, two ounces of landa- 
num, diluted with a pint of water, and repeat the dose 
every thirty minutes until relieved. When this remedy 
is not at hand, drench freely with weak lye or carbonate 
of soda, and irritate the whole belly by rubbing in 
spirits of turpentine with a stiff brush or a corn-cob. 
The turpentine of itself will often effect a cure. A 
counter-irritation of the stomach with chloroform, and 
causing the animal also to inhale it cautiously, I have 
known to act like a charm both on men and horses. 

“On one occasion, when traveling,my horse was fiercely 
attacked with colic, I stopped at a road-side house, and. 
asked for all my known remedies, but none were to be- 
had. The overseer, for it was a ‘ quarter-plantation,’” 
said he could relieve my horse, and sent the boy to the- 
gin-bouse for some cotton motes, which he put in an old 
empty nail-keg, and emptied a shovelful of embers upon 
the motes, which produced a strong smoke, an@ holding 
this under the horse’s nose for awhile, he then placed 
the keg on the ground and the horse placed. his nose in 
the smoke of his own accord, and in less than an hour 
he was grazing in the yard; but the next day he was- 
stiffened with founder. I have seen this remedy applied. 
on one other occasion successfully, where old cotton 
rags were substituted for the motes. In the beginning 
of every attack of colic, in man or beast, I first give 
carbonate of soda, or some alkali, if I can get it, no 
matter what other remedies may be at hand. At the 
first indication of founder, if the animal {fs kept from 
water until his thirst will force him to drink copiously 
of water, made brackish by a half pound of salt to the 
gallon of water, the stiffness in the legs will be pre-- 
vented, or soon relieved, and the hoofs wili not be af- 
fected. These facts I have learned from fifty years of" 
experience, and now make them known with the hope 
of, in some slight manner, repaying my brother farmers 
for the wisdom they have taught me through that great. 
“encyclopedia of useful knowledge,” the American. 
Agriculturist. In case the sick horse is not discovered 
before he ix far gone—unable to get up, with jaws locked_ 
—then turn up the head and drench the animal through. 
the nostril, and apply a counter-irritant te the belly.’"* 
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Keeping Cabbages. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
——> 

There are several methods of keeping cabbages 

over winter. We have tried many of them, and 
- conclude that success or failure depends more on 
the man than on the method. 

In keeping a few cabbages in the garden for 
your own use, select all the good, solid heads, and 
place them in a single row, roots up. Tuck the out- 
side leaves under the head and place the heads close 
together. Cover with loose fine earth (the dryer 
and finer the better), and see that the earth is 
closely packed round the cabbages. If this is done 
early in November and the weather is warm, it is 
better to put not over an inch of soil on the top of 
the cabbages round the stalk. Then before winter 
sets in cover up completely with soil three or four 
inches deep. If you wish to take out the cab- 
bages at different times in the winter, a good coy- 
ering of leaves, coarse hay or straw will keep the 
ground from freezing solid and it will be less work 
to get out the cabbages. 

If you have any immature heads that you wish 
to keep, you may do so with nothing around them 
except fine earth. Do not shake off the soil from 
the roots. You want to keep these immature cab- 
bages growing, or, at any rate, alive. It is a fact 
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Fig. 1.—WINTER PROTECTION FOR CABBAGES. 
that the heads will get larger and firmer, but we 
presume this result is due to absorption from 
other parts of the plant rather than from new 
growth. Instead of letting the roots stick up out 
of the ground, as is the more convenient method 
in keeping large mature heads of cabbage, the 
roots must be buried, and it is necessary to dig a 
trench in a dry, sandy knoll, a foot wide and a foot 
or eighteen inches deep. Place two cabbages, 
roots down, side by side, and then another cab- 
bage between and on top, and keep on till all are 
buried, as in figure 1. Figure 2 is a modification 
_of this method with a third tier of cabbages in- 
verted, with roots uppermost, upon the others. 

We have said the man is more important than 
the method. A good man will do the work lov- 
ingly and not throw the cabbages in carelessly. He 
will take as much pains as though he was setting 
out the cabbages for a crop. He will leave the soil 
adhering to the roots and pack more soil firmly 
around the roots and stems and heads till every- 
thing is covered up except-the very top of the 
upper row of cabbages. And when he has done he 
will say, “ There, I will warrant them to keep.” But, 
to make sure, he will put a little straw or leaves and 
more soil on top, so as to forma ridge that will 
shed water and melted snow. 

The real point is to press the earth round the 
cabbages—roots, stems and heads. If this is not 
done, the freezing and thawing of winter cause the 
earth to fall in, and instead of a ridge there will be 
a hollow space which will let in the rain and the 
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Fig. 2.—CaBBAGE PIT WITH THREE TIERS. 


melted snow ; and as warm weather approaches in 
spring the cabbages, surrounded by mud, will rot. 

Where cabbages are grown on a large scale 
much of the work of making the trenches will be 
done with the plow. We need hardly remind 








the readers of the American Agriculturist that the 
more the soil is plowed and the deeper, the bet- 
ter will it keep out the frost. If the soil is at all 
heavy or clayey, this repeated plowing while dry 
is not only a benefit to the soil, but it is indispens- 
able to the easy performance of the work; and, 
furthermore, this land which is repeatedly 








plowed, till it is as mellow as an ash-heap, will 
merely crust over by a night of zero weather. 





Chest for Steaming Timber. 
——<>-_— 

Timber for ox bows and a variety of other uses, 
in which it is required to be bent, will bend very 
easily, and will retain the set permanently, if it is 
well steamed. A simple method of steaming the 
timber is as follows: A common iron kettle has a 
plank cover fitted to it as closely as possible, and 
fastened down to the ears or by a band around it. 
Packing of paper may be used to make a good fit 
if necessary. A square hole in the cover serves to 
put in water, and to fit in the pipe for the steam, 
which conducts it into the steam chest. The 
‘*chest”’ is a strong plank box, iron bound, having 
agate at one end, which can be wedged tightly. 
The timber is put into the box, which is closed, 
and the steam is raised. If the chest is ralsed up 
at the free end, the water from the condensed 
steam runs back into the boiler. 





Safety Single-Trees. 
—~<— 


In plowing among fruit trees or in corn, single- 
trees havivg the traces arranged the usual way, will 
do much injury to the trees or corn. Our method 
of arranging the traces will avvid all this, as can 








SAFETY SINGLE-TREE. 


be seen in the illustration. A knot is made on the 
end of the trace rope, when the rope is passed 
through the hole made for the purpose, and brought 
around in the grooved end of the single-tree. To 
prevent the rope from getting out of place, it is 
wired or tied with strong cord. If the tree is 
struck by the end of the single-tree, it slides off 
without doing much injury. If the treesare young 
and small, with smooth and tender bark, it is well 
to wrap the ends of the traces, for about eighteen 
inches from the single-tree, with old cloth, to pre- 
vent the rough, twisted rope from chafing the 


‘trees. We always use a shorter single-tree in plow- 


ing and cultivating an orchard than in ordinary 
plowing, and also use a small horse or mule to do 
the work, as this allows of more thorough work, 
and with less liability of injury to the low branches 
or the trunks of the trees. 
oes ae 

CorN AND CoB-MEAL PREFERABLE TO PURE 
Corn.—Professor Shelton, of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, found, in careful experiments, that 
cob-meal was the most advantageous feed. But as 
an offset to this, it requires so much more power 
to grind the cob and grain together than the grain 
alone, the extra expense of doing this at present 
more than counterbalances the difference in cost of 
using the former over the latter. But he thinks 
if a corn and cob-mill could be devised which would 
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grind more easily and cheaply than is now done 
it would come into extensive use and thus bea 


great saving to the corn grower and feeder. 
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Winter Protection on the Prairies 
R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
a 

I enclose you sketches, showing how I arrange 
my hay stacks around my barn, and ereet cheap 
sheds to give shelter and protection during the 
winter. The barn, a, is built of sods, placed 
as shown in figure 1. When I draw up my hay in 
the fall, it is put in stacks, as shown at eee, Posts 
of 4 by 4 scantling, 7 feet long, are placed as shown, 
the lower end set in the ground three or four 
inches, which makes them firm enough to tie stock 
to if necessary ; 2 by 8 joists are placed edgewise 
on top of these and toe-nailed to them ; they are 
also braced as shown in figure 2. Across these- if 
not over 8 feet apart—are laid 6-inch fencing boards, 
placed about 10 inches apart; if the space to be 
covered is large, 2 by 4 scantling can be laid on 
edge on top of joists, and boards on top of these, 

The best material I have found to cover these 
sheds with is flax straw ; a layera foot thick will 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF BARN AND SHEDS, 





keep out all snow and wind, but will not, of course, 
shed water, but as it seldom ever rains here in the 
winter, or enough snow lodges on top to melt, one 
foot of covering is enough. The barn is covered 
with the same material three or four feet thick in 
the center, and a heavy lsyer of coarse hay over 
this will shed all rain; if held down around the 
edges, the flax ‘straw will stand any respectable 
wind without blowing off. 

The pig-pen and hen-house are on the south side, 
as shown in figure 1, and well banked up with 
manure; a window is placed in the roof of the 
pig-pen, dormer fashion, as shown atf. I com- 
mence using the first stack of hay at the left, and 
as fast as manure accumulates it is piled up in 
form of a wall between the posts, working around 
as fast as the hay is used up. Cheap six-lighted 
8 by 10 sashes are placed in this wall in one or two 
places. I find it much more pleasant doing chores 
under this protection than without it, especially 
if the thermometer is twenty-five or thirty degrees 
below zero, with a good wind blowing. In this 
weather hay can be pulled out of the stack under 
the shed without one’s being exposed. 

The cost of the shed is but very little, one eight- 
een feet square requiring : 


4 posts, 4by 4 in., 7 ft. long. . .... .... 88 ft. 

2 joists, 2 by 8 in., 18 ft. long........... 48 ft. 

5 scantling, 2 by 4in., 18 ft. Jong........ 60 ft. 

12 fencing boards, 1 by 6in., 16 ft. long... 96 ft. 
OMA Search iekoss, nove saeswacoas 242 ft 





Fig. 2.—VIEW OF BARN. 


can be used several years. Five dollars will pay for 
the lumber and pails, and half a day’s work will 
build the shed and cover it—cheap for the comfort, 
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The Domestication of the American 
Buffalo. 
ERNEST E. T. SETON. 
« > = 


‘All that now remains of the once countless wild 
nerds of buffaloes are probably the few scores in the 
Yellowstone Park—liable to be destroyed at almost 
any time by lawless hunters—and the wood buffa- 
Joes, said to be common yet in the Peace River 
Valley. Nevertheless, we may indulge in the hope 
that, after all, this grand species is not doomed to 
total extinction, for at the eleventh hour its value 
as a stock animal has been recognized, and its do- 
mestication not only commenced in earnest, but 
practically accomplished. Although attempts in 
this direction had been made, many years ago, 
among the farmers of the southern buffalo regions, 
after having once 
tamed the animals 
the owners were ata | 
loss to know what 





use to make of these 

huge, woolly addi- 

tions to the stock- 
yard. Therefore, the 
experimenters gradu- 
ally disposed of their 
wild stock, and the 
scheme of domestica- 
tion was considered a 
mistake, and aJmost 
entirely forgotten,un- 
til recently it was 
again attempted in 
the far Northwest ; a 
region where the cli- 
mate was such that 
no bovine could brave 
the winter unhoused 
and unfed, and where 
the buffalo robe was 
not merely a luxury, 
but a decided neces- | 
sity of lifeduring one | 
third of the year. 
Thus it was that at 
length the feasibility 
and desirability of 
the undertaking was 
satisfactorily demon- 
strated by the domes- 
tication of the buf- 
falo at Stony Moun- 
tain, in Manitoba. 
This herd, started in 
1878 with four heifer 
calves and one bull, numbers now sixty-one head; the 
greater number, pure buffalo ; the rest, half breeds. 
When l saw them in January, all were sleek and 
fat, and yet they were then living on the open prai- 
rie, and feeding on the prairie grasses covered by 
spow. At this time the snow was deep and the 
thermometer had, for long, registered twenty or 
more below zero. In January of the preceding 
year, one of the cows had calved on the plain, and 
although at the time the thermometer registered 
thirty-eight degrees below zero, neither cow nor 
calf appeared to suffer in the least. When a bliz- 
zard comes on, the animals lie down together with 
their backs to the wind and allow the snow to drift 
over them, so that under the combined protection 
of their own wool and the snow, they are quite 
warm. Not one of this herd has ever exhibited the 
slightest symptoms of disease, although the only 
care that they receive is occasional watching, to 
prevent them from straying away. Thus winter 
and summer they live and thrive on the bare prai- 
rie, with numbers undiminished by any of the ordi- 
nary cattle scourges, and with expenses for care 
reduced to a minimum. 

Once a year the great fleece, weighing from ten 
to fourteen pounds, is shed, and its manufacture 
into a thick, warm cloth was at one time a regular 
industry at Winnipeg, until it was discontinued by 
the extirpation of the animals in the adjoining 
region. In its market value, the buffalo is not 
behind his smoother relative, for even if the quality 











of meat is inferior, the difference is more than 
made up by the great weight of the animal and by 
the value of the robe, which usually brings from 
ten to fifteen dollars. - As draft animals they 
have proved a success; for notwithstanding their 
great strength, endurance and activity, they are as 
easily handled as ordinary oxen. In one particular 
only is the buffalo far inferior to other species of 
cattle, and that is asa milker; but to the ranch- 
man milk is really of no consequence. 

Mr. Bedson, the owner of the herd, after experi- 
menting with crosses, is well satisfied with the 
hybrid, as it is in shape more like the domesticated 
cow, and is also a fair milker, Yet we doubt that 
this gain is sufficient to compensate for the dete- 
rioration of the fur ; while, also, it would be a mat- 
ter fur endless regret if, in the prosecution of these 
experiments, the original pure race were lost. The 











show an extraordinary profit from the sale of early 
mutton lambs. He who sells lambs cuts the throat 
of his flock. The people of England for several 
years past have had to abstain from lamb-mutton 
in order to rebuild the wasted flocks of the Island. 
Relegating to the Merino the great foundation- 
work of sheep husbandry—mature mutton and 
wool—the breeder of the British races in this coun- 
try, working on a vast body of cheap Merino ewes, 
devotes himself to the exceptional and necessarily 
suicidal industry of rearing early lambs, and makes 
exceptional profits. 

America is a Merino country (and always will be 
for that matter), while England is a mutton coun- 
try. English sheep are the best adapted to the 
damp climate, the juicy turnips and the shade- 
cured hay of England; the Merino to the hot, dry 
climate, the oily corn and the sun-dried hay of 
America. No one dis- 
putes the remarkable 
precocity of the Eng- 
lish breeds. A Hamp- 
shire-down lamb on 
its native grass near 
Salisbury, has  in- 
creased eight-tenths 
of a pound daily for 
a good many days 
together! But the 
breeding of early 
market lambs is an 
exceptional, extrava- 
gant and necessarily 
suicidal industry. 
Only one man in a 
thousand can afford 
to eat spring lamb; 
the vast majority of 
mankind who eat 
mutton at all, must 
be content with the 
mature flesh. And for 
nearly half the year 
in America, if not the 
whole year, mutton 
cannot be made so 
profitable in the large 
way (body and fleece 
taken together) from 
the English breeds as 
from the Merino. We 
want the English 
breeds near our cities 
to furnish spring 











THE LEADER OF THE HERD. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


rate of increase of the buffalo, though theoretically 
the same as with other cattle, is really much 
higher, on account of the lower rate of mortality. 

When the present herd is sufficiently increased, 
it is intended to divide it among several prairie 
ranches in localities where ouce the wild buffalo 
found its choicest pastures. This amounts almost 
to a restocking of the buffalo region. 


<> 
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A Mutton Merino. 


STEPHEN POWERS. 
—~>— 

One of the great needs of American diversified 
agriculture is a-general purpose sheep. There are 
few farms in the United States which would not be 
the better for having some sheep upon them. 
They eat the refuse feed and they manure the 
ground. Sheep manure, on account of its richness 
in silica, will make wheat grow stout and short, 
with heavy heads, where other manures produce 
long, soft straw and not not so solid heads. It is 
also excellent for corn. Where clover can be 
started and pastured by sheep or fed to them, 
almost any worn-out land can be reclaimed in a 
few years, 

The English sheep in America stands on a Me- 
rino platform. The sheep of the United States are 
ninety-five per cent. Merinos ; and they sustain the 
great wool and mutton substructure of the coun- 
try, on which the British sheep can stand and 








lambs and _ long, 

coarse wool, and root- 

fed or grass mutton, 
for export to England ; but the Merino will always 
supply Americans with their mutton. 

The assertion that first-rate chops and roast can- 
not be cut from any but an English carcass, is old 
and worn out, and, moreover, wholly unwarranted. 
There is only one genuine mutton-sheep worth 
considering, and that is the Southdown, whose 
wool is comparatively fine. The coarser the fiber 
of the fleece, the coarser the grain of the mutton. 
The heavy, loose-wooled Cotswold and Shropshire 
produce mutton, as Lord Summerville says, ‘ fit 
for such markets as supply shipping and collier- 
ies’’—ham-fat and thick on the rib. 

The mature American Merino, with its fine- 
grained flesh, when it has been properly fed and 
butchered, yields chop, boil or roast second only 
to the Southdown, if, indeed, it is at all inferior. 
The superiority of the Southdown, if it has-any, 
consists not in the sweetness and tenderness of 
the flesh, but in the thickness of the hams and the 
‘*marbling,”’ or distribution of fat among the lean. 

The idea that the wool gives taste tu the flesh, 
either by its growth before butchering or by its 
touch in the butchering or after, is a very old 
one, but it is erroneous. The flesh of the sheep 
partakes of the flavor of its feed more than 
does that of the steer or the hog; and the milk 
still more perhaps. But all the apparatus of 
glands and tissues for the manufacture of wool is 
situated in the skin, and all its deposits are made 
there, without affecting the flayor of the flesh, 
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Oxforddown Sheep. 


nae 

The breed of sheep represented in the accom- 
panying fine engraving, though gaining rapidly in 
England, have as yet made no great murk in this 
epuntry. Our people are a little shy of composite 
breeds which they have no hand informing. Yet 
in this case they greatly err, for breeds crossed 
upon their native heath, or “downs” rather, and 
these, by inter-breeding and ‘‘ back-working ”’ with 
the original stock, brought to the condition of an 
established breed—are almost of necessity superior 
to breeds formed by crossing in a foreign land. It 
requires very many years of uniform breeding and 


Cotaweld, but with a dark face, parr a carcass 
also strongly resembling the long-wools in form. 
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Winter Care of Lambs and Sheep. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
—~<>—_ 

From autumn to winter, from grass to hay (which 
probably the young animal has never seen before), 
the transition must be somewhat shaded off. I[ 
think it advisable to remove lambs from the pas- 
ture early enough (depending on the season), to 
leave some green feed in the field for them to be 
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returned to a few hours a day, for a week or a fort- 
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about three or four uations a —e to one hundreg 
lambs. I do this, first, because corn is our One 
great staple, and, second, because, after many ex. 
periments, I have satisfied myself that it is a thor- 
oughly good feed for lambs. I do not wish to be 
understood as asserting that corn is better than 
other grains, or so good as oats. What I woula 
say is, that where the farmer can grow corn to 
better advantage than oats, and cannot exchan 

it conveniently, he can safely give it to lambs in 
about the quantities above indicated, without fear. 
ing any evil results at all, if he will observe the 
following precautions: Use the white corn (the 
yellow is better for hogs, being more oily), give the 











_ Close watching in large flocks, to establish a breed 
of sheep. This has been admirably done by the 
founders of the Oxforddowns. 

The object of the original breeders was to com- 
bine the qualities of the flesh and of the wool of 
the Downs, with the size of the long-wool breeds. 
Hence they crossed the hardy Hampshire ewes with 
Cotswold rams, and, as we have said, by careful 
selection from large flocks, have produced this 
hardy, heavy-fleeced, medium-wooled, heavy car- 
cassed sheep, the quality of whose flesh, when un- 
der two years old, is regarded as equal to the 
Southdown, and is certainly very fine. The weight 


of the first fleeces of some rams has reached twenty | 


pounds each, while the average for whole flocks 
will be seven pounds. The best wethers average 
twenty pounds to the quarter at a year old, but, of 
course, it requires extra good care and feeding to 
get such sheep. Still, in 1873, a pen of three sheep 
twenty-two months old were shown, which aver- 
aged two hundred and ninety-eight pounds each. 
The reader will observe a head strikingly like the 





OXFORDDOWN SHEEP. 


Engraved (after Weir) for the American Agriculturist. 


night. It is far better to take them up in this way 
than to wait until a snow-storm has covered the 
grass beyond reach, for then the commencement 
of housing will be so abrupt as to be likely to pro- 
duce colic or stretches. Turn them out in the 
morning, for a few minutes’ airing, and sprinkle 
in their racks a little of the greenest, most aro- 
matic hay at command, Ilike it as green as Eng- 
lish breakfast tea for lambs. When turned back, 
they will eat the greater portion before noon, and 
then they may be driven afield for a few hours, 
Many writers argue that Indian corn is too heat- 
ing for sheep, and especially for lambs, asserting 
that it causes loss of wool, “‘ pot disease,” etc. It 
is undoubtedly too oily and heating a grain to he 
given in unlimited quantities to young sheep for 
months together. Until about January first I feed 
bran, oats and corn—two parts bran, one of oats, 
one of corn—all they will eat. About this time 
we generally use up our harvest of oats. I soon 
take out the bran, also, and for the remainder of 
the season carry the flock through on corn alone— 








lambs constant access to salt and all they will drink 
of temperate water, and let them have two or three 
hours’ exercise daily. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the im- 
portance of looking well tothe matter of watering 
sheep in winter. ‘‘ You can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink.” This adage 
would hardly be true of the sheep. It will drink 
after awhile. When a sheep comes out of the 
stable a trifle chilly, with its blood stagnant after 
twenty-four hours’ quiet, it feels touchy, and it 
will sniff and sample here and there in a way 
which is aggravating to the shepherd who is wait- 
ing on its motions. It may be fifteen minutes be- 
fore it can suit itself. It may utterly refuse 
to drink, whereas, if it could go off and take a ran 
of an hour or so, it would return and drink a sur 
prising quantity. If that sheep had been hastily 
shut up by an impatient shepherd, it would have 
suffered before twenty-four hours elapsed, and 
would not have eaten as freely as it ought, and 
consequently would have begun to lose condition. 
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A Model Stable and Carriage-House. 


CHAS. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT. 
gee 
The building of which our engravings present a 
perspective view and plans, was recently erected in 
Westchester Co., N. Y. It is designed for, and 
adapted to, the requirements of persons owning 
small farms or country seats, without pursuing 
farming as a business ; or it would be suitable for 
the use of the owner of 


high in the clear, fig. 8, which is reached by a run- 
way from the outside. This space is intended to be 
used for the housing of farm implements, carts, 
ete. The interior of the first floor is ceiled with 
narrow beaded yellow pine boarding, rendering the 
stable warm in winter, as well as giving it a hand- 
some appearance. The second floor is reached by 
a stairway leading from the carriage-house. On 
this story are the feed bins and the hay-loft, besides 





two rooms for the hired help. The loft, like the 





demand for ranges by bona fide cattlemen, who 
have no sooner made arrangements than they for- 
tify their intentions by stocking their ranges with- 
out delay. 

The objections raised in two or three quarters, 
because the Canadian Government was leasing 
the ranches to Americans, were too narrow to 
hold weight, for if the long list of Canadian would- 
be ranchmen be looked at, it will be found that 
where an American has failed to stock his ranch 
is the bare exception, 





a very large farm on 
which the general man- 
agement is carried on 
independent from the 
owner’s household. The 
entire frontage is 38 feet 
6 inches, the depth 36 
feet 4 inches, and the 
wing, in which are the 
cow stables, is 11 by 22 
feet. It is built full 
frame, with ¢ novelty 
siding and building pa- 
per under it, on the first 
story; on the second 
story the building 1s 
sheathed and sided with 
cut pine shingles ; the 
roof is of ordinary pine 
shingles. A perspective 
view is seen in figure 1, 

On the ground floor, 
fig. 2, are the stables and 


























carriage-house. The lat- 
ter has an asphalt floor 
with a carriage wash- 
stand, which drains 
through stable traps and 
earthen pipes into a 
cesspool outside. In one 
corner of this floor is 
the harness-room. The 
coach-house is completely separated from the sta- 
bles by a center brick wall, so as to reduce toa 
minimum the damage done to wagons and harness 
by the ammonia arising from the stables. The 
horse stable contains five large stalls and a box- 
stall 10 feet 2 inches by 10 feet. Behind the stalls 
is an iron gutter, the waste of which runs through 
astable trap leading into a large earthen drain- 
pipe to the cesspool outside. The flooring of the 
stable is of two-inch planking, over which is laid a 
sectional floor of 2 by 4 inch slats that can be easily 
raised for the purpose of cleaning. The stable 
fittings are of ornamental cast-iron. Galvanized 
iron chutes deliver the feed from the second story 
directly in front of the horses. The doors of the 
horse stables are so arranged that itis not neces- 
sary to lead the horses through the carriage-house to 
be brought into the stalls. All the doors are sliding. 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


In the wing is the cow stable, with four stalls 5 
by 9 feet. The entire floor of this portion is of con- 
crete. In the rear, and connecting with the horse 
and cow stables, is a covered manure pit, 6 by 10 
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by 6 feet. Under the horse stable is a cellar 7 feet 





while the Canadians who 
have defaulted in this 
respect,and whose leases 
have been cancelled, 
may be counted by the 
score. Itis not merely 
because our western 
ranges are overstocked 
that the Montana cattle- 
men are taking up 
ranges in Alberta, but 
because they find it a 
splendid stock country, 
summer and _ winter. 
This invasion of Mon- 
tana cattlemen into Al- 
berta adds much im- 
portance to the Cana- 
dian cattle trade. The 
influx of stock this year 
—exclusive of sheep— 
must foot up at least 
twenty thousand head, 
and if the arrangements 
which the Canadian 
Government has already. 
made with American 
stockmen should be car- 
ried out—as no doubt 
they will be this fall— 








1,—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF STABLE AND CARRIAGE-HOUSE. 


floor below, is thoroughly ventilated. The carriage 
floor is supplied with filtered rain water from a 
cistern on the outside of the building. The siding 
of the first story is painted a bronze body and 
trimmed with Indian red, while the second story is 
painted an Indian red and trimmed with bronze; 
that is, the colors on the two stories are reversed, 
producing a striking and very pretty effect. The 
shingles on the roof are painted a dark red. The 
entire cost, built by contract, was $3,500, tut with 
less elaborate finishing these plans could be carried 
out for a considerably smaller sum. 


The Canadian Cattle Ranges. 


q@. B. ELLIOTT, MANITOBA. 





ae 

Montana cattlemen have lately been pushing 
their way into the District of Alberta in Canadian 
territory. They have made satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Canadian Government, and there 
has already been a large increase in the stock on 
the Canadian ranges. The Montana men are ex- 
perienced cattle raisers. Before completing their 
arrangements, they examined the country all the 
way from the International Boundary Line to the 
Red Deer River, a distance of nearly three hundred 
miles, and they were fully satisfied as to the stock- 
raising capabilities of the country examined. 

Their advent has provoked criticism and objec- 
tion, but only from a few persons who have been 
actuated from prejudice. Southern and Central 
Alberta and the western portion of Assiniboin are 
essentially a stock district. This is now a fully 
recognized fact, and the race is only for those who 
understand the business. When the Dominion 
Government first undertook to grant leases to 
cattlemen the terms were easy, and the Govern- 
ment depended very much upon the good faith of 
the leaseholders ; but the experience has been that 
many took up leases who never intended to stock 
them. If the defaulters did not possess romantic 
notions of the business, they must have been de- 
pending on speculation as their principal object ; 
but all this has passed away in view of the great 











the stock on the Alberta 
ranges will be nearly 
double before November. American cattlemen, 
who have examined Alberta, say that the pasturage 
is excellent, that there is good water, and stock can 
winter out without much protection. They find that 
there is sufficient rain-fall to ensure good grass, that . 
the country is not subject to continuous drouths 
which we experienced South and East, and that 
the results already attained by those stockmen who 
have had several years experience in the country, 
fully entitle the Monteo and Medicine Hut districts 
to all the praise which has been bestowed on 
that region by experienced stockmen. 
Sheep-ranching is claiming a great deal of atten- 
tion in Alberta, but the sheep district has been 
limited from High River on the south to the Bow 
on the north. Eventually the boundaries will be 
changed. Flockmasters will, no doubt, observe 
that the country on both sides of the Canadian 






























































Fig. 3.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


Pacific Railway, from Medicine Hut to Moose Pass, 
is a district admirably adapted tosheep. As cattle 
and sheep must be kept separate, the distinction 
will be best carried out by confining the sheep 
to the country which is best suited to them. 
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The White Pine Weevil. 
a 

In many sections of New England and Northern 
New York the white pines in forests, and single 
trees in lawns and about houses, have for some 
years been suffering severely from the injuries 
caused by the Pine Weevil. Everywhere in these 
sections deformed trees are noticed, and the insect 
does not restrict its ravages to pines only, but it 
also deposits its eggs on the bark of spruces, firs 
and hemlocks. In view of the importance of the 





Fig. 1.—LARVA, PUPA AND BEETLE. 


white pine as an ornamental tree, and as the most 
valuable of our timber trees, we make an abstract 
of an article upon the Pine Weevil, by Prof. A. 8. 
Packard, in the Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1885, and make use of the engravings 
given therein to illustrate it. The Weevil, Pissodes 
strobi, was first described several years ago by Dr. 
Fitch, Entomologist to the State of New York. 

Figure 1 shows the three states of the insect. 
Beginning at the right, we have the larva, or grub, 
the condition in which most insects feed and ac- 
complish their work of destruction. Next, in the 
center, is the dormant or pupa state, from which 
sooner or later issues the perfect insect, the Weevil 
at the left hand. The female insect lays her eggs 
upon the tender shoot of the pine, preferably the 
leader, and as soon as it is hatched the young grub 
eats its way into the shoot, making for the pith, on 
which it feeds and grows. Figure 2 shows the ap- 
pearance of twigs that have been attacked by the 
grub. Inthe wood has been cut away to show 
the cells within. Figure 3 shows the dwarfing and 
distorted effect upon the young pine tree, ana fig- 
ure 4 gives the appearance produced by the Weevil 
upon an old tree. It will be seen that such trees 
are worthless for timber. In view of the destruc- 
- tive effect of this Weevil, not only upon the pine, 
but upon spruces and other coniferous trees, a 








Fig. 2.—TWIGs ATTACKED BY THE WEEVIL. 


remedy is of greatest importance. The only 
methods yet suggested are: If the terminal shoot 





by wilting shows the presence of the grub, to cut 
it out; if the shoot is killed entirely or badly in- 
jured, another should be trained up in its place. 
The eggs are laid from the middle to the end of 
July, and it has been suggested to apply a wash of 
Paris green at that time, and also to place a block of 
carbolic soap to dissolve in the crotch of the tree. 


Early Broilers. 





Incubators should be started now for hatching 
early broilers, as it requires three weeks for the 
chicks to hatch, and by the time they are ready for 
market, about January, the prices will begin to 
advance. The first broilers which reach the market 
usually weigh not over a pound, and sometimes 
bring as much as seventy-five cents, but the larger 
number that arrive weigh between a pound and a 
pound and a half. Those weighing over two 
pounds are not desired until after April, which 
month is the best for assorted sizes. 

It is best to ship broilers dressed, for the reason 
that to take young chicks from the brooders, where 
they are warm and comfortable, then ship them in 
cold weather and expose them for sale after they 
arrive, is sure death to those that are not well 
feathered and strong. The commission merchants 
report such losses as ‘‘ shrinkage,” ‘‘ poor condi- 
tion,” ete., and which is often true, as even the 
best and plumpest chicks often reach the market 
in poor condition, because they cannot stand the 
journey. Although it is considerable labor to 
dress the chicks, yet when dressed they can be 
easily packed and shipped long distances in cold 





Fig. 3.—DWARFED YOUNG PINE TREES. 


weather, and the prices obtained forthem are often 
twice as high as for those shipped alive, which 
more than compensates for the labor of dressing 
them. Theircrops should be empty, and the pin 
feathers removed. . 

Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte crosses with Brah- 
ma hens make the best broilers, as the cross gives 
plump bodies and yellow legs, and such chicks are 
easier to raise, as they do not feather very rapidly. 
Leghorn crosses are not too small, as may be sup- 
posed, but such chicks require greater care. If the 
season is too early, 2nd there is liability of the 
chicks growing too large before the prices begin to 
rise, cross large-sized Bantams with ordinary com- 
mon hens for the first hatch, but not later. 
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A Serviceable Filter. 
—<>> 
Rev. G. G. Harrah, Henry Co., IIl., sends usa de- 
scription and sketch of a filter, from which the ac- 
companying illustration was engraved, that has 
many points to recommend it. The filter is made 
of a stout oak barrel with iron hoops. The head is 





1 taken out carefully, and, with a half-inch augur, a 


number of holes are bored through it; then five or 
six oaken blocks, about three inches long, are nailed 
tothe under side. Itis then placed in the barrel for 
a false bottom. On this spread a layer of coarse 
gravel about two inches thick, then another of 
finer gravel; on this spread eight inches of fine 
charcoal ; then add a six-inch layer of gravel, and 
on top place washed sand up to within an inch of 
the overflow pipe. Over this sand fit in the barrel 
a cover made of inch pine boards. In the center 
of this cut an openiag ten inches square. Then 
make a low frame a little larger than the opening, 





cover both sides with cheese-cloth, and fasten 
securely over the open space in the head, but in 











Fig. 4.—OLD PINE INJURED BY THE WEEVIL. 


such a manner that it can be easily removed again. 
The object of this covering being to prevent sand 
from escaping into the cistern, it becomes some- 
times necessary, after heavy rains, to take up the 
frame and wash the cloth. 

The rain water flows into the barrel through a 
pipe between thereal and the false bottom. About 
four feet above the cask the leader from the roof 
should enter a tin box, with a partition in the mid- 
dle that comes within about two inches of the top. 
This partition separates the pipe that flows into 
the cask from the waste pipe, and the leader from 
the roof can be made to discharge on either side, 
as may be desired. Near the bottom of the barrel 
should be a large faucet or bunghole, through 
which all the water may be drawn off and the filter 
cleaned. By pulling out the bung on opening the 
faucet, and, after the water has run out, pouring 
several bucketfuls of water on the sand at the 
top, all impurities are washed out and carried off; 
in fact, itis best to let out the water after every 














A SERVICEABLE FILTER. 


rain. If this filter is well made, and the cask kept 
painted, it will last many years and do good service. 
_ oo 

GATHER THE LEAVES, not merely on account of 
neatness, but because the leaves themselves are 
valuable—too valuable to be blown about and 
wasted. To protect plants, roots, etc., against se- 
vere cold they are excellent. If not required for 
protecting from cold, they are worth gathering to 
use as bedding for horses and cattle. Leaves form 
a most cleanly bedding, and when they have ab- 
sorbed the liquids in the stables, add greatly to 
the value of the manure heap. Gather a large 
store of leaves before the snow covers them. 
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Pig Troughs. 


Multitudes of hogs are reared and fattened for 
market without eating a mouthful out of a trough. 
Water troughs are more common, but pigs are 
made to go to the brook or pond for drink when 





Fig. 1.—SIMPLE PIG TROUGH. 


that is possible. In this practice there is an im- 
mense loss. It is well enough for store pigs, per- 
haps, to have corn on the ear or to grub after cat- 
tle ; they grow well and are healthy; but to fatten 
pigs on whole corn is a very great waste. Ground 
and cooked feed must be fed in troughs. One of 
the simplest forms is shown in figure 1. The end- 
pieces may be as long on one side as on the other, 
or long on one side and shorter on the other, so 
that the trough may stand close tothe fence. In 
this case, it is well to drive two stakes on the pen 
side of the trough, the tops sloping towards the 
fence, so that the pigs cannot turn the trough over. 
They may have cross-pieces fastened in strongly 
every two feet to make it less easy for the pigs to 
stand in the trough, and the troughs may stand in 
the open lot or in fixed positions close to the fence. 

Where the hogs are confined in pens, a trough 
ig set in the pen, as shown in figure2. This is a 
fixture, must be strongly made, and be set at the 
bottom on a level with the floor of the pen. A pig 
of ahundred pounds weight cannot stand in the 
trough, while it can be cleaned out and the feed 
can be put into it from the outside, A good form 
of trough is shown in figure 3. Here the swinging 
shutter shuts the pigs away from the trough or ad- 
mits them to it at the will of the attendant, and 
the trough may be conveniently both cleaned out 
and filled without any interference by the ravenous 
herd. Figure 4 shows an improved shutter for the 
trough last described. The improvement consists of 
strong bent irons securely screwed or bolted to the 
swinging shutter on the inside above the trough, 
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Fig. 2.—TROUGH INSIDE OF PEN. 





so that a strong pig can neither get into the trough 
nor push others away and get the lion’s share. 
Assuming that ground, soaked or cooked food can 
only be fed out of troughs with advantage, that 
pigs will eat and digest well a great deal more 
cooked food than they will raw, and that the 
more food a pig eats and digests the more profit 
there is in feeding him, it is easy to see the impor- 
tance of good pig troughs. 





—— 


CULL, AND SELL.—No matter how good the flock 
or herd may be, it will contain some animals poorer 
than others, and if any are to be disposed of, cull 
these out and sell them. Of course, the best ani- 
mals will bring the highest prices; but, notwith- 
standing, it will be more profitable to sell the poorer 
and cheaper animals. Any animal not at least good 
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| ought to be disposed of now; it will not pay to 
winter it. Though it be good enough to give a 
fair price for the food it consumes, a better animal 
will pay a better price for the grain and stover, and 
money is made by selling the poor animals and 
buying better ones. On many farms there are old 
cows and sheep that ought to 
be disposed of—to the butcher, 
not to some one who will ex- 
pose and beat them. Such 
animals must be sold for small 
figures, but a young calf will 
be more profitable than the 
old cow. Before winter feed- 
ing begins the flocks and 
herds should be severely cul- 
led. It is much easier to err 
in favor of the inferior animals than against them. 
If you are in doubt as to the advisability of retain- 
ing an animal, sell it. In this case the doubt 
should be against the accused. 








Moisture in Incubators. 
The supposition that when a hen steals her nest 
her success is due to the moisture on the ground, 
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Fig. 3.—GOoD FORM OF PIG TROUGH. 


has been balanced by the fact that she will be 
equally as fortunate in the bay-loft, where her sur- 
roundings are as dry as can possibly be the case. 
A majority of the incubators are constructed so as 
to keep the air in the egg-drawer always saturated 
with moisture, the theory being that heat and 
moisture are required to successfully incubate the 
eggs, in the same manner that heat and moisture 
hasten plant growth. But while moisture is nec- 
essary for plants, yet it is well known that an excess 
of it causes them to die before maturity. 

Recent experiments have shown that an excess 
of moisture to eggs during the first ten days of in- 
cubation causes the chicks to grow too rapidly 
during the first stages ; they become too large for 
their limited space, and die before they have 
reached a period at which they may disengage 
themselves from the shell. If too much moisture 
is given to duck eggs, two or three days before the 
time of hatching the young ducks will so com- 
pletely fill the shell as to force a passage through 
which they get their bills, and as the body of the 
duckling fills the vaccuum, it will be unable to use 
its bill to free itself or turn the body in the shell, 
and death results. 

In testing the amount of moisture required, an 






































Fig. 4.—IMPROVED SHUTTER. 


experiment with thirty duck eggs gave twenty- 





nine ducklings when no moisture was applied the 





first ten days, though it was given liberally the last 
week, and in moderate quantities during the inter- 
vening period. A number of eggs placed in an in- 
cubator with no moisture at all gave a fair hatch ; 
but the best results are obtained when but very 
little moisture is given at the beginning, and it is 





COVERED WATER TROUGH. 


gradually increased. Incubators are not always 
certain in their results; it is therefore to be de- 
sired that the experiments made so far may in- 
duce others to test the influence of moisture on 
incubation, and with eggs of different kinds. 
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A Covered Water Trough. 


Farmers who have never used a covered water 
trough, and who have not been able to keep the 
water free from leaves and mud in summer, and to 
prevent the trough becoming filled with snow and 
ice, will be glad of the accompanying illustration of 
a covered trough, which can be used on both sides. 
It should stand in the middle of a yard, and the 
best way of supplying it is by a pipe carried under- 
ground froma pump. It is supported on crossed 
posts set in the ground and pinned together, The 
trough has a central division, upon the top of 
which the covers reat. When in use, the covers 
are let down, and when not in use, they rest upon 
the dividing plank, as shown bythe dotted lines, 
and as soon as the stock are watered, the plug is 
drawn to let the water off. 


Improved Hitching-Post. 
— 


A subscriber in Illinois sends us a sketch and de- 
scription of a convenient hitching-post he has in 
use. A mortise is cut in the post. The shape of 
this mortise is shown in the engraving to the right. 
In this mortise is fastened a block as wide as the 
mortise, and brought within one-sixteenth of an 
inch of the lower end of the mortise. The upper 

















AN IMPROVED HITCHING-POST, 


end of the block is rounded off to permit its work- 
ing in the mortise on the iron rod which holds it 
in position by passing through it and the post. The 
halter-strap is passed from the higher to the lower 
side of the mortise under the block, as seen in the 
engraving to the left. A slight pressure on the | 
block then fastens it down on the strap, and the 
harder the horse pulls the tighter the strap is held. 
The horse cannot loosen the strap unless he takes 
the free end in his mouth. Butif the block is 
made of heavy wood or weighted with a block of 
lead in its under surface, it will fall down and 
fasten the strap again as soon as the horse loosens 
his hold, as he must do to pull loose. A bridle 
rein can be passed through by doubling it in the 
middle. The block will, moreover, hold a rope, 
when that is used for a halter, as well as a strap. 
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Hardy Perennial Chrysanthemums. 


The Chinese and Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
forms of C. Indicum, have, within a few years, be- 
come exceedingly popular. The long list of beau- 
tiful or striking varieties that cultivators have pro- 
duced and shown at recent exhibitions, while 
blooming at a time when there are but few other 
flowers to distract attention from them, have 
attained a popularity to which they were hereto- 
fore strangers. The attention given at home and 
abroad to the Chinese and Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums, has, in a degree, 
extended to other varie- 
ties and other species, 
and the annual, or Sum- 
mer Chrysanthemum (C. 
coronarium), has been 
more cultivated than 
formerly, and has pro- 
duced new and pleasing 
varieties. The attention 
of English gardeners is 
now being directed to 
some hardy perennial 
species, natives of Eu- 
rope, the oriental forms 
not being altogether 
hardy. ‘“‘ The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle ” has recently 
brought to notice, by 
figuring it, a striking 
species, C. maximum, 
from Portugal, where it 

- grows ten feet high. A 
plant of this stature, 
bearing flowers of the 
size shown, figure 1, and 
leaves three times as 
large as the one outlined 
on the lower right corner 
of the illustration, must 
be most effective, and 
those in the trade should 
lose no time in introduc- 
ing it to this country. 
Another large-flowered 
species, which has been 
for some time in cul- 
tivation in England, is 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Marsh Feverfew. As the 
best authorities now unite Pyrethrum with Chry- 
santhemum, this species is properly C. wliginosum 
It is a native of Hungary, and a free-growing bor- 
der plant two to three feet high. Its flowers, pro- 
duced in abundance, with white rays and yellow 
disks, are of the size shown in figure 2. In view of 
the great popularity of the Ox-eye Daisy, this ‘‘ big 
brother’’ of that plant should become at once a 
fashionable flower with ladies for the corsage. 





Forcing Strawberries 
PETER HENDERSON. 
—>— 

When the strawberry plants have been shifted 
from the pots in which they were layered into the 
four-inch size, they should be set in the open sun- 
shine, standing the pots close together, and care- 
fully watered as occasion requires, so as to induce 
the best possible growth. All runners should be 
carefully pinched off as they appear, so that the 
whole force of the roots may go to develop the 
main plant, or fruiting crown, as it is sometimes 
called. In four or five weeks the four-inch pots 
will be filled with roots, and the plants must again 
be shifted into six-inch pots and treated as before, 
which will give, by the middle of October, the 
necessary strong plants for forcing. As the season 
of growth stops about this date, water should be 
withheld to some extent, so that the plants get a 
season of rest. 

When they are placed in the forcing-house, they 
may either be planted out on the benches at six or 
eight inches apart, in soil five or six inches deep, 
or they may be forced in the pots, as may be de- 

' sired ; but in any case twice as many plants should 
be prepared as will fill the house, for, if desired, 








two crops can easily be raised in succession. The 
first plants should be placed in the forcing-house 
about November first; these will produce market- 
able fruit by January or February. Plants put in 
in February will be ready by March or April. Of 
course it will be necessary to keep the reserve 
plants of strawberries in a dormant state, which is 


plunged up to the rims in dry leaves. 
rule in forcing any plant is to keep as near as pos- 
sible to its natural condition. We know that as 
the strawberry plant develops its leaves and flowers 





Fig. 1.—CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM, 


throughout May in this latitude in the open 
ground, that the night temperature will average, 
perhaps, forty degrees for the first two weeks in 
May, and fifty degrees for the Jast weeks, while 
for the first two weeks in June it will be about 
sixty degrees at night, and in all cases from ten to 
fifteen degrees higher in the day. This, then, is our 
rule for the forcing-houses: Start slowly, increas- 
ing the temperature as the plant develops and 
ripens its fruit, just as nature does in the open field. 

Like cucumbers, artificial impregnation is neces- 
sary for the strawberry in the dull winter months. 
This is best done by using a camel’s hair pencil, 
twirling it from one flower to another, particularly 
from the staminate to the pistillate flowers, on clear 
days if possible, and allowing all possible ventila- 
tion. Sometimes hives of bees are kept in straw- 
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| berry and cucumber forcing-houses to assist in the 
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impregnation, Some judgment is necessary jn 
watering; until there are indications of vigoroys 
growth, water at the roots sparingly ; at the same 
time do not allow the soil to get too dry, and be 
careful not to water the plants overhead when jp 


| bloom, as_ that will destroy the impregnation 






best done in cold frames or pits, the pots being | When the fruit has ‘set,’ give water freely when. 


The best | 


ever necessary ; and throughout the whole season 
of growth keep the atmosphere of the house wel] 
charged with moisture, in order to keep down the 
‘*Red Spider,” the insect which is quickly destruc. 
tive to both strawberries 
and cucumbers, The 
kinds of strawberries 
which seem to have been 
the favorites for forcing 
are the Champion, a 
rather dark crimson 
berry of great beauty 
and of the largest size, 
with occasional trials of 
Jetsey Queen, on ac- 
count of the great size 
and beauty of the fruit. 
But the new variety, 
raised by Mr. Seymour, 
of Norwalk, Conn., and 
named in our honor 
‘*The Henderson,” from 
trials made with it, is 
likely to prove the most 
valuable for forcing pur- 
poses. It has what are 
known as perfect flowers 
and bence is certain to 
‘set’ fruit. It is of the 
largest size, of beautiful 
form; color, a rich shade 
of scarlet crimson, the 
surface looking as if 
varnished. In flavor it 
is unsurpassed by any 
known variety, besides 
having arich and power- 
ful aroma ; these peculi- 
arities make it specially 
attractive, a necessity 
for forced strawberries 
when retailed at about 
fifty cents a berry, for in the winter months, it 
must be remembered, they sell at wholesale at 
about six dollars per quart, and it takes only 
eighteen totwenty large berries to make a quart. 





Making an Asparagus Bed. 
—_<—— 

For spring planting, extra good one-year-old as- 
paragus plants are nearly, or quite as good, as the 
average two-year-old plants. For autumn plant- 
ing, two-year-old plants, especially if they are good 
ones, are best. On rather heavy land there isa 
decided advantage in making the bed in the 
autumn. At this season such land is dry, and by 
deep and repeated plowing can be much more 
thoroughly pulverized than early in the spring. 

We have set out these asparagus beds during the 
last twenty years, and the one that has given the 
best results is one that we set out because we hap- 
pened to have a lot of spare plants, and we set 
them out to save them. We took no more pains in 
preparing the bed than we should for setting outa 
lot of cabbages or strawberries, The ground was 
marked out in rows three feet apart, and the plants 
set eighteen inches apart in the rows. The roots 
were spread out and covered with about two inches 
of soil, We concluded that all the old-fashioned 
methods that involve so much labor are unneces- 
sary. If the bed is made in the fall, after setting 
out the plants and covering them with two or three 
inchee of soil, it would be well to cover the bed with 
a good coat of stable manure. Next spring, when 
growth commences, sow on four or five pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the square rod, and repeat the 
dose every year. A covering of manure every fall, 
three or four inches thick, will do no harm. If you 
cannot procure nitrate of soda, use nitrate of potash. 
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Native Shrubs. 


It is not necessary to go without shrubs if one 
feels unable to purchase those offered for saie by 
purserymen and florists. We have 
many native ones as fine, and in 
many cases finer, than foreign kinds 
are. One is the Common, or Smooth 
Sumach. This plant grows all over 
our Northern States, and can be 
procured by going to the pasture 
after it. In summer its long, grace- 
ful leaves form most attractive 
tufts of foliage on its many spread- 
ing branches. The clusters of fruit 
it bears so plentifully, form a 
charming contrast with the foliage 
when it assumes the scarlet hue it 
wears when ripe, and as these 
clusters remain through the win- 
ter, the plant is a most effective 
one for grouping against a back- 
ground of evergreens. But the 
plant is most beautiful in autumn. 
Yellow, scarlet, brown and linger- 
ing green are blended in rainbow 
brightness in its foliage. In Eng- 
land this shrub is most highly 
esteemed because of its rarity, 
while we neglect it almost entirely. 
It is easily transplanted, and will 
grow in any soil. It becomes al- 
most a tree with age. Another 
most effective shrub for winter 
decoration of the garden, is the 
Flowering Dogwood (Cornus flo- 
rida), which grows so plentifully 
about the edges of swampy places. 
It has beautiful, rich, green foliage, 
and in autumn is loaded with 
bright, scarlet berries. Grouped 
against evergreens, or grown by 
itself on the lawn, it is very effec- 
tive in winter, contrasting well 
with a dark background, and stand- 
ing out in charming relief against 
the snow. We have some native 
Spireas which are almost as de- 
sirable as the foreign ones. Our wild shrubs 
are almost all easily domesticated, and grow much 
more luxuriantly under cultivation. Another ex- 
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Fig. 1.—SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS. 


cellent one is the Flowering Elder, with pleasing 
foliage and immense clusters of white blossoms, 








looking as delicate as lace-work. This shrub is of 
a spreading habit and soon forms a rounded mass, 
which, early in the season, will be completely coy- 
ered with flowers. It is probably the most grace- 





Fig. 2.—CHRYSANTHEMUM ULIGINOSUM. 


ful shrub we have as to habit of growth. It is all 
curves when well-grown, every branch having a 
most effective droop, which cannot be said of 
many shrubs, stiffness and angularity being 4a 
characteristic of theirs. Any one who is accus- 
tomed to seeing it as it grows in old pastures where 
it is constantly being broken down by cattle and 
sheep, does not know what it is capable of doing 
under more favorable circumstances. 


‘““Have You Mape Your GARDEN ?’’— We have 
an old-fashioned farmer friend who asks us every 
spring, ‘“‘Have you made your garden?’ He gets 
through sowing his oats, and then, before corn 
planting, he ‘‘ makes his garden.’? Truth to tell, 
he has usually a very good farmer’s garden, con- 





taining peas, beans, sweet corn, lettuce, radish,. 


cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers, summer and win- 
ter squash, and onions from sets or potato onions. 
He has ‘‘no luck”? raising onions from ‘black 
seed.’”? And no wonder. Our peas and onions are 
well up and ready to hoe before he commences to 
think about making his garden. The fact is, and 
it isa very important one, the right time to make 
your garden isin the autumn. Our best farmers 
are doing more and more plowing for spring crops 
in the fall; he should do the same thing in the gar- 
den. Make your garden now, and sow the seeds 
in the spring. We do not think it is necessary to 
go into details. We want simply to remind our 
readers that the garden will look better and be 
better if it is plowed or spaded now, and all weeds 
and rubbish burned or removed, and the land 
got ready for sowing at the earliest proper time. 
Of course, manure should be applied and plowed in 
at this time, leaving the ground rough and exposed 
to the action of freezing and thawing in the win- 
ter. In the spring cross-plowing or harrowing will 
brinz it into condition to receive the seeds or plants. 





Palms for House Culture, 


—> 

There are very few plants that can be grown in 
shady windows, or used for the decoration of 
rooms and kept away from the 
sunshine for any length of time, 
without being greatly damaged by 
it. Some plants, however, are 
suited to cultivation in sunless 
windows,and can be used in shaded 
places without injury, and among 
these are several species of palms. 
They grow well in ordinary living- 
rooms, withstanding the bad effects 
of dry air and dust, because of the 
thick, firm texture of their leaves. 
One of the best palms for house 
culture is Seaforthia elegans (figure 
1). This species has long, grace- 
fully-curving leaves. It is orna- 
mental when small, and becomes 
more so with age. A plant five or 
six years old is as fine an ornament 
for the center of a bay window as 
one need have. Another good 
palm is Phenix reclinata (figure 2). 
This has shorter and stiffer leaves 
than the species named above. It 
is sturdy and robust in habit, and 
is a splendid plant for a large vase. 
Latania Borbonica has broad leaves, 
nearly circular in shape, and close- 
ly resembling those of the palm 
from which fans are made. They 
are divided irregularly on the 
edges, and are borne on stout 
stalks. This is also a good plant 
for vases. To grow palms well 
one must give them a deep pot or 
tub to grow in. Their roots like 
to run down rather than spread 
out. The soil must be rich and 
there must be good drainage, for, 
though they like considerable 
moisture at the roots, they very 
much dislike stagnant water there, 
The leaves and stems should be 
scrubbed frequently with a tooth- 
brush, to remove scale insects, which have an 
especial liking for these plants, and they must 
have frequent syringing overhead in order to keep 
them clean and prevent the red spider from taking 
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Fig. 2.—PH@NIX RECLINATA. 


up its quarters on the under side of the leaves. The 
young palms have shorter stems than those shown 
in the engravings, which represent old plants. 
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Winter Uses for Summer Gleanings. 


dace 

With a little skill and ingenuity, leaves and 
grasses, ferns and berries, and other rustic treas- 
ures gathered during summer rambles, may be 
transformed into pretty decorations, or very ac- 
ceptable gifts for friends, while the arrangement 
of them is pleasant work for rainy autumn days. 

In figure 1 we give a design for a pine-pillow, as 
being perhaps the most fashionable sachet of the 
season. It is filled with balsam fir buds, care- 
fully dried at the’ time of gathering. The cover- 
ing ts of blue or écru India silk, made into a bag 
of any size desired; fourteen by ten inches are 
very good dimensions. If of blue silk, a diagonal 
band of cardinal satin ribbon is run across the pil- 
low, and if of écru, a yellow and brown bow is 
placed in the upper right hand corner. A motto 
is then stamped or drawn upon the silk, and 
worked in etching silks. ‘‘A Satchet from the 
Wildwood,” and “Give Forth Thy Balm, O 
Pines !’’ are appropriate sentences, 

A Japanese parasol, that has done duty through 
one summer can be transformed into a very pretty 
Mikado hanging-basket, as shown in figure 2. The 
handle is cut partly off. The parasol is opened 
half way, and around the inside is sewed a strip of 
card-board about two inches wide, to prevent its 
falling open; after which it issuspended by bright 
ribbons with.bows at the top and on the sides, and 
a bunch of loops sewn in the middle. This must 
then be filled according to fancy, with dried 
grasses, pressed ferns, graceful green oats, both 
wild and cultivated immortelles, gay berries and 
trailing vines. 

The dainty needle-book shown in figure 3 is of 
cone work. The foundation for the two sides is 
of card-board, cut oval and covered with brown 
silk. Around the edge of the outer one is sewed a 
double row of the larger scales of the pine cones, 
which are first soaked in warm water to soften 
them. In the center is placed a tiny cluster of 
small acorns, together with leaves cut out of brown 
or green velvet, and veined with a lighter shade of 
silk. The cone scales and acorns are varnished 
with copal varnish. The two sides of the needle- 








Fig. 1.—A PINE PILLOW. 


book are joined together, and strings of narrow 
ribbon added to tie it with, while inside are leaves 
of white flannel pinked on the edges. 








Homz-Mape Soap.—Cut the pieces of waste fat, 
cooked or raw, into bits, and fry them out thor- 
oughly on the back of the stove; then strain the 
oil into a stone or earthen pot, kept for this pur- 
pose, and thus gather until there are four anda 
half pounds. Then put the contents of a one 
pound box of “concentrated lye” into a stone 
vessel ; pour three pints of cold water into it; stir 
with a stick until dissolved and the solution be- 
comes boiling hot; then let it cool until luke- 
warm. In the meantime melt the fat, and when 
both the lye and grease are barely milk-warm, 
slowly pour from a cup the liquid lye in a tiny 
stream into the fat, stirring the whole briskly, that 
it may mix evenly, otherwise it will not form soap. 











In from thirty to forty minutes it becomes like 
thickened honey, when it should be poured into @ 
wet vessel to harden. Next day cut into pieces 
of convenient size, and the soap is ready for use. 


oo 


Street Suits and Wraps. 
ot a 


The dresses so far imported for late autumn 
and early winter wear are principally combinations 
of wool with velvet, or else of two kinds of woolen 
material. When of the latter, one must be a plain 
color and the other striped or plaided. In using 
two fabrics, the underskirt should be of velvet, 
which is usually made perfectly plain, without even 
a foot pleating, although there is sometimes a fancy 
for putting a bias fold around the bottom of skirts, 
set on in the same way as the narrow plaitings 








Fig. 2.—MIKADO HANGING-BASKET. 


have been. The velvet need not extend to the belt, 
as it is made on a foundation skirt of cheap silk or 
silesia. As the draperies are long, a velvet facing 
one foot in depth is sufficient for the back, and 
about half a yard in front ; but it is well to extend 
it all the way up on one side to allow for openings 
or revers. From two to four yards of velvet is 
required, according to the design of the tunic. The 
woolen goods is preferred for the basque and 
drapery over these skirts, with velvet for the vest, 
collar and cuffs. When plain and striped materials 
are combined, the stripes are used for the skirt and 
basque, with the plain wool for vest, revers and 
drapery. Plaid skirts, too, are stylish, worn with a 
postilion basque of plain dark cloth or velvet. 
Blue seems to be the leading color of the season, 
with brown as second choice. The former is 
shown in a great variety of shades, the newest 
being a gray-blue, known as “‘salammbo.”’ 
Overskirts may be long or short, draped high on 
one side and falling straight on the other, or equally 
on both sides, according to the fancy of the wearer ; 
but what the home dressmaker should particularly 
strive for is a straight, full effect, as puffed and 
looped fuliness on tournures is nearly abandoned. 
The drapery for the back should be fully sixty 
inches in width, and if the material is narrow, 
enough breadths must be joined together to give 
the proper fullness. This is gathered and massed 


into a space of about five inches at the belt, to give 


the fashionable slender effect, and is either allowed 
to hang in straight folds, or is very slightly looped. 
If straight, these back breadths are sometimes 
trimmed with long, pointed wings set down the 
sides, and may be of the contrasting material of the 
lower skirt. 

The front or apron of these wool dresses is formed 
of one breadth of double-width goods, faced and 
turned up with a velvet revers, or else it is left plain 
all round and caught up in cross pleats very high 
on the left hip, falling in a point to the right side. 

Basques remain short, and usually have a vest or 
plastron inserted. The lower edge is pointed in 
front, sloped short on the hips, and laid in flat 
pleats in the back. The darts are long and high, 
shoulder seams are short, and the neck is cut as 
high as possible. All seams are well boned. An 
inside belt is added to fasten around the waist, 
and weights are put in the points and postilion 
backs to keep them down. 

A high turned-over collar is a novelty that is be- 





a 
coming to long, thin necks, and is very pretty, fp. 
ished with a small windmill bow of velvet ribbon, 
Coat sleeves are the only ones shown in the im. 
ported dresses, and they are finished by gman 
turned-back cuffs or else narrow frills of soft surah 
silk.. A wrap of medium thickness is a necessity 
at this season, and for general wear jackets eg; 
off the palm, while mantles are preferred for 
dressy occasions. The newest jackets are short. 
tight-fitting, jaunty little garments, made double. 
breasted, with a very high standing collar, ang 
fastened with large metal buttons. The fronts ate 
fitted with either one or two darts, as is most be- 
coming. The backs have only one side form ang 
are pleated flatly at the end of the middle forms, 
The sleeves are tight coat shape, and the pocketg 
are in the inside. Rough bouclé cloth is largely 
used for these jackets, but they also appear in 
smooth twills, bound with braid and finished with 
velvet collar and cuffs. 

Dressy mantles of velvet and plush or heavily 
beaded fabrics are made short, with square sleeves 
set in next the back forms, and are most exqui- 
sitely finished with dark linings of quilted satin, 

From the extensive sales already made of seal 
plush sacques, they are likely to be more worm 
than ever this winter ; but a newer design is a dol- 
man shape, with flowing sleeves and short square 
fronts, trimmed with Alaska sable, beaver,or fox fur, 





Valuable Recipes. 


CHESTNUT Pre.—Half a pound of chestnuts are 
well scalded and carefully pealed; then boiled 
tender, and after being strained, mashed through 
a coarse colander. Rub one-quarter pound of butter 
to a cream with one-quarter pound of sugar, two 
eggs, and a little vanilla; then stir in the chest- 
nuts. Line pie-plates with rich, delicate pie-crust, 
fill the chestnut mixture into them, and bake like 
pumpkin pies without an upper crust. 

To Keep Lemons Fresu.—To keep lemons in 
good condition fora long time, put them intoa 
pitcher or jar with fresh, cold water, and place in 
the ice-box orinacold cellar. A cut lemon will 
keep good for weeks if placed, cut side down, ina 
cup with vinegar enough to cover half of the Jemon. 

ANGEL CAKE.—Sift one cupful of flour with 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, six times 
through a fine sieve ; then beat the whites of eleven 
eggs to a stiff froth, so that it slides dry off the 





Fig. 3,—NEEDLE-BOOK IN CONE WORK. 


dish ; then beat one and one-half cupfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar and a little essence of vanilla into it; 
gradually sift the prepared flour over it, mixing it 
lightly but thoroughly. Put in a slightly buttered 
pan and bake slowly from forty to forty-five min- 
utes. Let it cool before turning out, but place the 
pan so that the air can circulate freely all around. 
Take care not to put it down hard, as jarring makes 
it settle. 

Eastry Mapg Mayonatse.— Beat the yolks of 
six eggs with six tablespoonfuls of broth, six table- 
spoonfuls of best salad oil, one tablespoonful and 
a half of vinegar, and a good pinch of salt, in 
a narrow bowl until all is well mixed and smooth. 
Place the bowl into a pan with boiling water over 
a slow fire, beating the mixture briskly with an 
egg whisk until it becomes stiffened, so that it can 
be easily spread over the salad, taking care that it 
does not get hard and that no water boils into it. 
If more acidity is desired, add some lemon juice. 
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Drawn Work. 
_——~_S- 


The pretty border of drawn work seen in our 
jllustraton is intended to be made on a coarse, 
plain linen towel, fringed on both ends. Com- 
mence one or two inches from the ends, and pull 
out forty-two threads crosswise; then, to fasten 
the edges, wor’ on each side a row of button-hole 

’ gtitches in red, each of which is to be made over 











Fig. 1. 


three threads in height, and four threads in width. 
Leave above and below a space of twenty-two 
threads; then, on each side, facing each other, work 
another row of button-hole stitches, as seen in fig- 
ure 1, and ornament the spaces between these with 
crazy stitches in blue. Then take on your thread 
and needle the threads between four stitches, and 
pull them together tightly, as shown in the first row 
of open work in figure 2. Make this line at one- 
third of the distance below the edges, and at an 
equal distance work a second row across, taking 
care that the knots are placed alternately, as seen 
in the engraving. To make the wheels for filling 
out the spaces formed by the drawing together of 
the threads, fasten the thread in your needle under 
a button-hole stitch, and draw it under the oppo- 
site knot above, and returning form the wheels by 
running your needle above and under the crossing 
threads, round and round, until the desired size is 
obtained ; then fasten it underneath. 

In figures 3 and 4 are seen patterns on Congress 
canvas, in which the threads are simply drawn to- 
gether. These have to be worked with embroidery 
silk, and although very pretty in one color only, 
may be made still more handsome and showy if 
each row is worked in a different shade, the colors 
being well blended, and if here and there a row of 
tinsel] cord is interspersed. 





An Acceptable Present. 
—>— 


A pretty and useful present for a friend is a 
handkerchlef box, well filled. Procure a large-size 
cigar box and cover with plush. The pieco of 
plush that goes upon the cover may have a spray 
of forget-me-nots, or the monogram of the one 
who is to be the owner, embroidered onit, Line 
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the box with satin; the bottom piece should be 
cut too large, and fastened with long stitches over 
a piece of pasteboard of the proper size, on which 
isalayer of cotton wadding, sprinkled plentifully 
with sachet powder. The handkerchiefs may be 
made of Victoria lawn, when they will cost buta 
trifle aside from the work, and nothing can be 
finer and softer when Jaundried. A good assort- 
ment would be: Two lace-edged, one lace-edged 
with insertion, three with monogram in white floss, 
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six “heenstitehed, three feather-stitched ‘with red 
floss, six with monogram in red, six plain hemmed, 
making twodozeninall. The cost would be about 
four dollars, varying with the price of the lace used 
as edging. Or the cost might be reduced to about 
two dollars by omitting the lace edging, and gild- 
ing or ebonizing the box and lining with fancy 
paper, and still bea gift not to be despised. An 
easy way would be to ebonize the box and Jet it dry. 
With a sharp penknife cut out from a piece of firm 
paper such figures as you wish to appear—sprays of 
flowers, etc.; take the stencil thus obtained, wet 
with thin paste, apply firmly to the box, so there 
should be no non-adhering places; when it dries, 
apply gilding to the box through the open spaces 
in the stencil; when the gilding is thoroughly dry, 
dampen the paper and remove it carefully, when 
the gilding will appear in strong contrast to the 
ebony background. With a little ingenuity a 
jewelry box may be made in a similar manner. 





Crochet. 


—— pj—. 
TERMS USED IN CROCHET. 

Chain Stitch.—Make a loop, and with the hook 
draw the wool through it. 

Single Crochet Stitch.—Put the hook through the 
foundation chain stitch—or, in the course of the 
work, through a stitch of the preceding row—throw 
wool over the hook and draw through both the 
stitch and loop on the hook. 

Short Crochet Stitch.—Put hook through stitch, 
draw wool through, throw wool over the hook and 
draw through both loop and stitch. 

Double Crochet Stitch.—Throw wool over hook, 
pass hook ——— stitch, draw wool through, 





throw wool over the hook and draw it through 
the three loops at once. 

Long Crochet Stitch—Throw wool over hook, 
which put into the stitch, throw wool over again 
and draw through stitch, wool over again, draw 
through two loops, again wool over and dray 
through last two. Double crochet stitch and treble 
crochet are the same as long crochet, except that 
in one case the wool is thrown twice over the hook 
before it is slipped through the stitch, and the 
other three times. In throwing wool over hook 
and drawing through, only draw through two loops 
at a time. 

Common Tricot or Afghan Stitch.—Having made a 
chain, pass hook through first foundation loop, 
draw wool through, leaving all loops on the hook 
(use a tricot needle). For the return row, throw 
wool over hook and draw through two loops at a 
time. Continue this until the loops are worked off. 

A WARM B8KIRT FOR WINTER. 

The best material for this purpose is Star Light 
Scotch yarn, but to those who prefer home-made 
yarn, any of four threads will do. Use bone cro- 
chet hook of medium size. The following pattern 
is intended for a woman of medium size: Make 
a chain of 320 stitches and work across in rows, 
breaking wool at end of each row, and commencing 
always at right hand until you have done one and 
one-half finger lengths, thea join and work in 
rounds, The skirt is worked throughout in single 
crochet stitch, always taking back part of stitch 
or loop (both words mean the same). Ist row; 
this row forms a heading to the skirt to run a rib- 
bon through. This tiesit atthe waist. One single 
crochet in each of two stitches [one long crochet 
in next loop, one double crochet in next loop, one 





long crochet in next loop, one single crochet in 
each of four loops]; repeat what comes between 
brackets over and over until last two stitches of 
row, in each of these put one single crochet ; break 
off. 2d row; at right hand [one single crochet in 
each of two loops, then three single crochet all 
into one loop (not forgetting to always use back 
part of loop), one single crochet in each of two 
loops, pass by two loops]; repeat what comes be- 
tween brackets over and over to end of row; break 
off. Continue repeating second row over and over 
until you have the one and one-half finger lengths, 





Fig. 4. 


then join and work in rounds until you can count 
41 rounds and rows from begioning of skirt, In 
next round commence to widen for flounces. 42nd 
round; one single crochet in every stitch except 
at top of each point, in center stitch put five single 
crochet. 43d round ; [one single crochet in each 
of four stitches, three single. crochet all in next 
stitch, one single crochet in each of four stitches, 
pass by two stitches] ; repeat what comes between 
brackets over and over until end of round. Repeat 
43d round until skirt is long enough. Finish 
placket hole neatly. Run in ribbon. This is a 
very nice rule; for a child commence with a 
shorter chain. 


A Wall Desk. 


——<>— 

The accompanying illustration shows an exceed- 
ingly useful article which can easily be made at 
home. It is a desk which, when closed, takes up 
no more space in the room than an ordinary shelf. 
The upper part is simply a shallow box about 
eighteen inches square, and seven or eight inches 
deep. The front of the box, or what becomes the 
front when the desk is placed against the wall, is 
hung to the bottom by small butts, and when open 
forms a sloping table to write on. It folds up 
when not in use, closing the desk, and fastens with 
a cupboard catch. This box rests on a wider shelf, 
beneath which there is a box with a shelf in it, 
where books can be kept. As will be seen by the 
engraving, there are brackets on each side of this 
lower box. These are fastened to it by hinges, 
which allow of their being swung out to forma 
support for the table, or desk front, when in use. 








WALL DESK. 


They swing back, when the desk is closed, against 
cleats on the lower side of the shelf on which the 
desk rests. These brackets can be made very orna- 
mental if the boys have a scroll-saw. They should 
be stout enough to form a substantial support to 
the table. The whole is fastened to the wall by 
screws. Such a desk can be made a pleasing article 
of furniture, and its usefulness will be appreciated 
in every household where there is writing to do. 
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Chatty MacDonald’s Thanksgiving Ride. 
The “First Prize” Story. 


BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 
Crags os 

“The long storm is over at last, but how the 
wind does blow,’”’? remarked Jessie MacDonald, 
glancing out of the window at the rapidly scud- 
ding clouds overhead. 

“Yes, we shall have a cold day for Thanksgiy- 
ing,’”’ replied her mother; and she sighed as an 
unusually fierce blast shook the old red frame 








“GET UP! GET UP, WILDFIRE!” 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Aqriculturist. 


house, and her thoughts flew to her absent hus- 
band, who, if still in the land of the living, was 
probably tossing about on the high, tempestuous 
seas. But nearly a year had elapsed since any 
news had been heard of brave, warm-hearted 
Sandy MacDonald, and a vague fear, as well as the 
gaunt wolf Poverty, was stealthily but surely 
creeping into the little household of women and 
{ children, waiting and watching for the son, hus- 
} band and father among the fair New England hills. 

*“ Aye, aye; to-morrow is Thanksgiving, sure 
enough,” chimed in the old Scotch grandmother. 
** Sandy loved the day as weel as though he were a 
born Yankee like you, Susan; but I’m thinking it 
will be a sorry feast we’ll have this year, with him 
away and ne’er a pasty in the pantry, nora bubbly- 
jock (Scotch for turkey) in the barnyard.” 

“Yes, the luck of the MacDonalds sailed away 
in the Heather-Bell !”’ responded her daughter-in- 
law, sadly. 

“Do you mean, mother, that we are to have no 


Thanksgiving dinner at all?’’ cried thirteen- . 


no money to spend on delicacies. 
promised me a young turkey, but the weck’s 
storm has prevented my sending for it.” 

“Let me go now, then,’’ exclaimed Chatty. 

‘Why, child, you would be blown away !”’ said 
her mother, while Jessie shivered, saying, ‘‘ Tom- 
boys may like such things, but I would not stir 
out to-day for all the turkeys in the country.”’ 

“Oh! I’m strong,” laughed Chatty, ‘‘and I love 
to feel as though I was a leaf tossed about by the 
wind. Then I have an errand of my own. I want 
to call on Mrs. Jellife and ask her for two or three 








of her crickets, Dan says they are overrun with.”’ 


“Crickets! And what would you do with 
them ?”’ asked Jessie. 

“Let them sing on the hearth, of course. They 
sound so cheery; and besides, you know, they are 
said to bring good luck to a house; and I’m sure 
we need it bad enough.” 

“But the Jellife farm is half a mile farther than 
the Peterkin’s and beyond the railroad bridge,”’ 
protested her mother. 

“T shall not mind that if I can get my lucky 
crickets, and I will stop for the turkey on my way 
back. Do let me go, mamma dear.” 

Mrs. MacDonald could rarely refuse any request 
of bonny, auburn-haired Chatty, and she now 
yielded, although reluctantly. 

“You must wear my plaid, then, bairnie,’” said 


the grandmother, and she hobbled off to bring her | 
| whirling angrily onward towards the sea. 


tartan scarf—a relic of her early home in the land 
of “hills and braes”’—and wrapped it about the 
bright head and slender figure, crossing, and tying 
it carefully behind. 

Five minutes later, then, Chatty was speedin, 
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year-old Chatty, who at that moment appeared. up the country road, fairly flying indeed, for the 
—‘‘Corn beef and cabbage, perhaps, but there is | wind was in her back and helped her on her way, 
Mrs. Peterkin | 
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“Chatty should have been a boy,” Sandy Mae- 
Donald had often said; and fragile, ladylike Jessie 
frequently found fault with her young sister for 
climbing trees and fences, playing ball with the 
country lads, and even indulging in stolen rides on 
the bare backs of the horses which had been 
turned out to pasture by the neighboring farmers, 
She was indeed a fearless little horsewoman, andj 
her most ardent desire was to own a spirited ani. 
mal of her very own. 

“Tf father would but come home, it would be 
the best Thanksgiving we could have; for he hag 
been gone so long—so very long!—more than 





eighteen months,” said the girl to herself, as she 
turned into a lonely road leading to the river; and 
arush of tears blinded her eyes as she thought it 
might be they should never'see the gallant captain 
of the Heather-Bell again.—‘‘ But what is that ?”’— 
A rushing, roaring sound fell on her ears, and, 
wondering, Chatty hurried forward until, on 
reaching the railroad bridge that in a secluded 
spot spanned the Five Forks, a scene of de- 
vastation suddenly burst upon her view. 

The heavy November rains—longer and more se- 
vere than had been known in many years—had 
swollen the small river to an enormous height. It 
had overflowed the banks, and now. appeared a 
broad and really imposing stream, that rushed 


| turbulently along, bearing on its heaving bosom a 


motley mass of flotsam and jetsam that it was 


1” 


‘* Why, the water is nearly up to the railing 
exclaimed Chatty in surprise, as with some wmis- 


givings she stepped upon the weather-beaten old 


bridge and picked her way along the iron track, 
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There was no dang ut 
was rather frightful to hear that seething, boiling 


torrent directly beneath her and feel the wooden 
structure vibrate and quiver like a creature in dis- 
tress. It was with a sigh of relief that she touched 
Mother Earth once more and hastened up the hill 
to the Jellife farm, for there was not another per- 
son in sight, most of the men and boys of the 
rural district having gone to assist at the village, 
where there was serious apprehension of an over- 
flow and much destruction of property. 

Chatty found the usually cheerful, busy farmer’s 
wife standing idly by her kitchen window. She 
welcomed her young visitor cordially, saying, 
«‘J’m so glad to see some one, for I am all alone 
in the house, and that noisy water out there 
makes me as nervous as a cat. Such a flood has 
never been known in the fall of the year before ; 
and Jake Spindle, the peddler, just came down 
from Millville, and says they are afraid there the 
dam will give way. If it does, there is no telling 
where the damage will stop.” 

«But this house is too high up for the water to 
reach it, surely,’”’ said Chatty. 

“Yes, thank Heaven! And with the men folks 
all away at market, too! But the old bridge may 
go. It is a rickety affair at the best, and the rail- 
way company have been warned of it again and 
again. I believe men are coming to repair it next 
week if it. holds together so long. But sit down 
by the fife, Chatfy,%nd try a piece of my pumpkin 
pie. I made six this morning for Thanksgiving.” 

The little girl gladly did so, and while enjoying 
her collation became so interested in her hostess’ 
conversation that she quite forgot her errand, 
until a cheerful chirp, chirp fell upon her ear. 

“Oh, there are the crickets singing,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘And that reminds me I came over on 
purpose, Mrs. Jellife, to beg you to give me two 
orthree of them. They are said to be so lucky to 
have on the hearth.’’ 

“Of course I will—a dozen if you like;’’ and 
the genial dame bustled about, catching the merry 
little insects and popping them into a box, which 
Chatty tucked away in her pocket as carefully as 
though it contained golddust. 

“Thank you so much, Mrs. Jellife; but it is 
getting dusk, and I must start towards home, as I 
don’t care to cross the bridge again after dark.” 

“Good-bye, then, and I hope the crickets may 
bring you a world of good luck.”’ 

“T wish they would bring my father home,” 
said Chatty; but at that instant a crash and a 
louder and more deafening roar made both start 
and rush to the window in affright. 

“The dam must have given way!’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Jellife, white to the very lips; and peering 
out they beheld the terrible force of an uncontrol- 
lable element. 

What had gone before seemed mere child’s play, 
for now, with the volume of Niagara and the din of 
a thousand water fiends, the seething torrent came 
foaming, dashing, leaping downwards, carrying all 
before it and sending up dense clouds of steamy 
spray ; while, as they watched, they saw it strike 
the bridge—saw the timbers tremble and sway, 
and then, crushed and swept from their moor- 
ings, go tossing like a cockle-shell out of sight. 

“Five minutes later, and I should have been on 
it,”’ whispered Chatty, turning pale at the thought. 

“Yes, it came in good time for you; but Iam 
afraid for the evening express. It is due here at 
quarter of six, and there is no time to stop the 
train after it rounds the curve, when the engineer 
can see what has occurred.”’ 

“But will no one send word to the next sta- 
tion?’ asked Chatty, looking up aghast. 

“T can’t say. ’Tis a lonely spot, and few can 
know what has happened, while all the men are 
away at market or helping in the village. Heaven 
have mercy on the poor souls coming home to 
spend their Thanksgiving !” 

“Tt is dreadful! Oh, Mrs. Jellife, lend me a 
horse, and I will ride over to Cranston and carry 
the news myself !”” 

“You, child! Are you crazy? Itis just three 
miles, and it is on the stroke of five now.”— 
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er of a train at this hour; but it | ‘‘But I must try, anyway; and I believe I can 
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doit. Think if you had any friend on that train! 
May | have Whitefoot ?” 

‘“‘Whitefoot has gone to market, and so have 
Jerry and all the rest. There is not a horse in the 
stable except Wildfire, and nobody can ride him 
but Dan. The men don’t dare touch him.” 

“Tam used to horses. Give me some sugar, and 
I will see what I can do.” 

‘Tt is no use; you could never even saddle the 
critter.” But, nevertheless, Mrs. Jellife-brought 
out some lumps of sugar and followed the girl to 
the barn, where in one of the stalls stood a large, 
powerful black horse. 

He eyed them viciously, and tried to bite Chatty 
when she ventured to pat bis nose ; but, instead of 
the little hand, his jaws came together on a sweet 
lump she had deftly slipped into his open mouth, 
which so astonished him that he submitted, in his 
amazement, to being led out and having the saddle 
placed on his back; but when she attempted 
to adjust the bridle Wildfire rebelled, laid back 
his ears, and was evidently preparing to kick. 

“You will have to hold his head, Mrs. Jellife,” 
said Chatty; and in fear and trembling that good 
woman took hold of the halter. 


Soothing words and the persuasive power of 
sugar were again brought into requisition, and 
Wildfire, who was blessed with an uncommonly 
sweet tooth, began to feel more amiable as he 
crunched the delicious morsels, until, with the last 
lump, in went the curb bit ; and Chatty felt she had 
gained a victory as she fastened the buckles and 
sprang lightly into the saddle. In an instant Wild- 
fire was upright, danciug on two legs, rearing and 
plunging madly, and then, with a sudden swerve, 
bolted out into the fast gathering twilight. 

“You will be killed! Come back! Oh, come 
back !’? wailed Mrs. Jellife, frantically. But Chatty 
hardly heard her as she was borne swiftly down 
the hill, her whole attention being occupied with 
endeavoring to keep her seat and guide the fiery 
beast in the right direction. Chatty had good 
Scotch grit, however, and had not ridden bareback 
for nothing. So she now set her teeth hard, 
grasped the reins firmly, and flew over the ground 
like the wind that howled above her head. 


Could she reach Cranston in season? was her 
one thought, for the saddling had necessarily been 
a work of time. But what a ride that was! Now 
going with such swiftness she felt that she must 
be hurled into space; now flounderiug in mud- 
holes; now swaying backwards while Wildfire 
pawed the air. Once she had to ford a stream 
where the water came up to the girths, and she 
could only cling closely to the horse’s neck, Every 
moment seemed an hour. She had attempted a 
short cut across lots, and all at once there arose 
before her a high stone wall that she had entirely 
forgotton. Could Wildfire take it? Her heart was 
in her throat; but she braced herself for the leap. 
Wildfire paused, breathing heavily, hesitated, and 
then, lightly as a bird, vaulted gracefully over. It 
is nearly dark, but now the lights of Cranston 
can be seen glimmering in the distance! ‘Get 
up! Get up, Wildfire!’’ urges Chatty impatiently, 
for the horse, having expended his superfluous 
energy, is beginning to quiet down. Her plaid 
falls back, her long hair floats on the evening breeze 
and her pulses beat wildly. A bright spot like 
a red and fiery eye suddenly shines across the 
fields. It is the head-light of the engine. The 
train is already at the refreshment station, where 
they linger ten minutes fur supper. O! if it 
should start before she gets there! “ Hurry, hur- 
ry, Wildfire,” she screams, although the horse is 
almost running. She hears the whistle, hears the 
bell sound the signal for departure, and, car- 
ried out of herself, stands up in the saddle, 
shouts aloud and waves her plaid, in the hope of 
attracting attention. The long refreshment counter 
has been swept clean, and the passengers are 
hurrying to the cars, when all pause in surprise at 
a huge black steed that comes dashing on to the 


platform, stopping so suddenly that the little . 


rider loses her hold, flies over his head and is 
caught in the arms of a tall man with bushy whis- 





kers, while she cries: ‘Stop! stop! the railroad 
bridge is down and you will be lost if you go on.”? 

The excitement is intense. Passengers and em- 
ployes crowd around ; but the little maid hears only 
one voice, which exclaims, ‘‘ Why, its Chatty, my 
little Chatty!” and now that the danger is past, 
she gives out and faints away in her father’s 
arms, for the tall man is no other than Captain 
MacDonald, given back to home and family from 
the perils of the deep. And very proud he is 
of his young daughter, when, restored to con- 
sciousness, she tells the story of the flood, and 
receives the thanks and blessings of the grate- 
ful travelers. What a Thanksgiving that was 
in the old red house! when the crickets—not 
a whit the worse for their journey in Chatty’s 
pocket—chirped a werry chorus on the hearth. 
Chatty nestled close to her father’s side and 
beamed with happiness, while the dear old grand- 
mother, her mother and Jessie fairly scintillated 
with delight. Mrs. Peterkin’s turkey did not grace 
the feast; but a far larger and plumper bird, over 
which Sandy related his adventurous story of ship- 
wreck, fever, and weeks of insensibility in a 
foreign hospital, and lastly of a lucky stroke which 
sent him home with honor and fortune. 

And just as Chatty thought her cup of happiness 
was running over, another drop was added in the 
arrival of a beautiful little lithe-limbed steed, “ the 
gift of the grateful passengers of the rescued train 
to the heroine of the Five Forks.” 

“The dear little crickets brought us a shower of 
good Juck after all, did they not, Grandma?” asked 
she, gaily. ‘‘ Yes, my bairnie, so far as if you had 
not gone for them yesternight the rest would not 
have followed; but much. more 1 fancy is owing 

to the bravery of one wee lassie named Chatty.” 


The Club-Mosses and Artificial Lightning. 


As you go through the woods on your nutting 
excursions have an eye to the Club-mosses as they 
peer up through the carpet of fallen leaves, so that 
you may know where to find them when wanted. 
The fruiting portion of the Club-mosses is usually of 
a yellowish color, and, if carefully examined, will be 
found to consist of scales overlapping one another, 
each scale covering numerous yellowish grains, 
which, in these plants, serve the same uses that 
seeds do in flowering plants, for the Club-mosses 
have no flowers. If you gather any Club-mosses 
and lay them upon paper in a dry place where no 
wind will disturb them, you will find that there will 
be, in a few days, a fine dust upon the paper. 
Gather up. this dust very carefully, for it will ena- 
ble you to produce artificial lightning. 

Sprinkle a little of this dust in the air neara 
flame, as that of a lamp, and it will burn witha 
sudden flash. In theatrical and other shows where 
lightning is to be represented, it is done with this 
powder, which is sold as Lycopodium. Those who 
live where the plants are abundant, gather them 
and secure the dust, as I have described, and sell _ 
it to the druggists. If you rub this Lycopodium 
between your thumb and finger, you will find it to 
feel very smooth. Druggists use -it,in making 
pills, to prevent the freshly-made and moist pills 
from sticking to one another. Tue Doctor. 
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A Word Cross. 
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Across: A wrong—a little malignant spirit—a 
German watering place—an instrument for beating 
time—unbiassed—enormous—a substance resem- 
bling pitch—a kind of beer—a hole—a pig’s pen— 
an affirmative. Central word: A state of contin- 
ued existence. 

Answer to Logogriph in the October number 
of the American Agriculturist: Strain—train—rain. 
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An Instructive Experiment. 
fea? CSR 

A boy can learn something of one of the impor- 
tant forces of nature by means of a simple appara- 
tus. Let him find a bottle that has been cast aside 
asofnouse. Having fitted a cork to the neck, let 
him fill the bottle with water, drive in 
the cork and tie it down. Set the 
bottle where it will be cool enough to 
freeze the water. When the water 
freezes the bottle will break. If a 
stone bottle, such as ink is often im- 
ported in, be used, or a hollow iron 
shell with a stopper to screw into it, 
the result will be the same. Soon after 
the war a dealer in c!d iron wished 
some large shells broken up, but the 
work was too expensive in the ordinary 
way. A young man who understood 
the forces of nature, agreed to break 
them open for a few cents apiece. He 
did so by filling the shells with water, 
and then exposing them to freezing. 
What causes the bottle to break ? Water 
when cooled contracts in common with 
most other substances—contracts until 
it is cooled to thirty-nine degrees, 
When it reaches that point it stops con- 
tracting and begins to expand, and 
when frozen it expands one-eleventh its 
former volume. In expanding, water 
exercises great force, as seen in the 
breaking of the bottle ir the experi- 
ment. This expansion of water in freez- 
ing is an important agent in nature. It 
breaks the rocks apart, and when water 
enters the minute crevices of the rock 
and freezes it throws off minute par- 
ticles, and aids in converting the rock 
into soil. It is not always the great 
forces of nature that accomplish so 
much. This quiet taking up of water 
by the minute crevices of the rock, the 
freezing of this water in a cold, still 
night, exercises a power of which we 
have no conception, yet is constantly at work 
wearing down the hard rock into fertile soil. 








Abovt Christmas Presents. 


You will think it is now quite early to consider 
Christmas presents. You must recollect that those 
presents you give your parents and other older 
persons, that are most appreciated, are those made 
by your own hands. Boys and girls rarely have 
much money with which to buy holiday gifts, and 
when they have, it is not half the pleasure to go 
and buy something at a store that it is to work 
over a present day after 
day, and, as it were, to 
work a part of yourself 
into the gift. Girls have 
a great advantage over 
the boys in the many 
pretty and useful things 
that can be made with 
the needle and the 
crochet-hook. As we 
read over the article on 
“Interior Rustic Work,”’ 
on page 420 of October, 
it occurred to us that 
‘* here isa capital chance 
for the boys.” If the 
boys read over the direc- 
tions there given, they 
will find it not difficult 
to make the articles 
there represented. These 
descriptions and en- 
gravings suggest other 
things, less elaborate, 
which will make most desirable presents. Our 
object in calling attention to the matter of rustic 
work now is, that you may collect the materials 
this fall and have them so dried and seasoned that 
they may be made up later. Aside from the ma- 
terials there suggested, it will be well to collect 








| some for smaller work. Wild grape-vines, the 
roots of Laurel, and the branches of many wild 
shrubs and vines can be collected in these pleasant 
autumn days, and stored in the garret or in some 
airy loft, where they will be seasoned by the time 
you are ready to try your skill in making them up. 
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THE EUROPEAN HARE. 


If the articles figured in those pages seem too 
large and difficult, try something simple. A small 
easel, that can stand upon a table or shelf, to hold 
a picture, or a very small one for a photograph, 
may be easily made in rustic work. A plain frame, 
made of pine (let it be firm and the corners square), 
may be stained brown, and then ornamented with 
crooked stems in a most “rustic”? manner, by 
tacking on it suitable twigs, roots, etc. Among 
other useful materials for small work are the twigs 
of spruce, either those of the generally cultivated 
Norway Spruce, or those of the native White and 
Black Spruces. If collected and allowed to dry, 
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NICOBAR PIGEONS. 


the leaves will all drop off and leave the stems 
beautifully roughened, and needing only a coat of 
varnish to finish them, Those who live in northern 
localities, where the Canoe or Paper Birch grows, 
will find in its pliant bark a material from which 
a variety of pretty and useful things may be made. 
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American and European Hares, 
> 

The spirited picture on this page represents the 
European hare, an animal much larger than our 
wild gray rabbit, but resembling it closely jn its 
habits. The fact is that what we term a rabbit is jn 
reality ahare. The rabbit proper bur. 
rows and makes its nest deep in the 
ground. This the hares do not do, 
They make “forms,” which are she}. 
tered depressions in the ground, where 
they sit concealed, and in which the doe 
makes her nest, simply lining it with 
fur plucked from her own breast, and 
using the same to protect her little 
ones. The common er field hares of 
Europe are protected by stringent laws, 
They afford much sport to the hunts. 
man, as they are most delicate and ex- 
cellent food. Mature specimens vary 
in weight from ten to twenty pounds, 
Our ancestors were all familiar with the 
hare. They knew- its value, but were 
quite content with its smaller cousin, 
the gray rabbit, which is abundant 
throughout the United States east of 
the Mississippi. In the Far West and 
on the Pacific Slope they have other 
varieties. In fact, the idea of intro- 
ducing a new pest as game would have 
been scouted. Our own rabbits made . 
trouble enough, and although they 
afforded much sport and good food and 
skins, they wished no more of their 
kind, as they damaged young trees, in- 
jured the crops, and when numerous 
were a real pest. Now, however, rab- 
bits are protected by law in many parts 
of the country, and could hares be in- 
troduced we would have a higher class 
of game. They are better eating than 
rabbits or the far western hares that 
are brought to our markets ; and that 
they are thoroughly appreciated by our 
people is shown by the fact that large 
quantities are annually imported and sold in the 
markets of our large cities. 





The Nicobar Pigeon. 
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This, the most beautiful of all pigeons, also 
known as the Mane or Collar Pigeon, is found on 
the small islands lying near the northeast coast of 
New Guinea, and on the Philippine islands. It is 
very compactly built ; its bill, whieh has a soft, 
globular wart at its base, is stout ; its feet are like 
those of fowls, strongly built, and have short 
claws; its wings are unusually developed, very 
long and _ broad, and 
when at rest reach be- 
yond the tail, which con- 
sists of twelve broad 
feathers. The plumage 
is remarkably rich and 
showy, and along the 
neck so long that it 
forms a long, drooping 
mane. Its head, neck 
and wings are dark- 
green; the feathers of 
the lower side are edged 
with sky-blue ; the long- 
est neck feathers, the 
back and wing covers, 
are grass-green, with me- 
tallic lustre ; the shorter 
mane feathers are of & 
brilliant gold-color, and 
the tail feathers are pure 
white. Its eyes are light 
reddish-brown, the Dill 
black, and the feet light- 
purple. The young birds have a less brilliant 
plumage, and black tail feathers. The length of the 
bird is about fourteen inches, and when its wings 
are spread it measures thirty inches from tip to tip. 
Our illustration shows a pair of this remarkable 
species reduced to one-fourth of the natural size. 
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Rural Life of Andrew Jackson. 
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General Jackson never showed more wisdom 
than in selecting a tract of land on the banks of 
the Cumberland River for his farm. His estate 
there consisted originally of two thousand acres, 
as fertile and as convenient for cultivation as 
any tract in the United States. At the time of his 
death the farm was reduced to a thousand acres, of 
which he then cultivated about four hundred. The 
Hermitage Farm was a hundred miles above the line 
of safe cotton culture, and, although some cotton 
was still raised in that region, it was liable to be 
nipped by frost about one year in three, 

The consequence was that the planters there 
chiefly raised such crops as we are accustomed to 
see growing in the best portions of the Northern 
States—corn, wheat, potatoes, fruits, and some to- 
bacco. I do not think there can be better farming 
and anywhere in the world than in that portion of 
Western Tennessee through which the Cumberland 
winds its tortuous way tothe Ohio. It is a hard 
wood country, and the annual overflowing of the 
Cumberland renews the fertility of much of the 
soil with almost the unfailing regularity with which 
the Connecticut enriches the flat country along its 
banks near Northampton. 

The Hermitage, as the reader probably knows, 
is between eleven and twelve miles from the 
veautiful and pleasant city of Nashville. The 
country between the city and the Jackson farm 
is not striking to the lover of the picturesque, 
but pleasing in the highest degree to the agri- 
culturist. There is something about it that re- 
minds us of the farming regions of Pennsylvania, 
between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, except that 
the fields are a great deal larger and the houses 
much more spacious. The Cumberland, flowing 
noiselessly in its deep bed, is not visible, though 
its course is indicated by the line of bluffs, and the 
road crosses several creeks which flow into it. 
Before the war there were several extensive groves 
of excellent wood on the way. Major William B. 
Lewis, I remember, had a tract of six hundred 
acres of magnificent primeval forest, then worth 

aix dollars a cord. During one of the winters of the 
war many thousand cavalry were encamped on his 
plantation, and before the spring opened, as he told 
me, you could not pick up a piece of wood as large 
as a man’s hand on his whole estate. Even the 
stumps and roots had been consumed, to say noth- 
ing of the fences and outhouses. But when I saw 
the country, in 1859, the woods were still therein 
all their original density and Juxuriance. 

On the way an old gentleman, who had spent 
his life in that country, pointed outa tract of 
land which, to his knowledge, had been sixty 
years in culture with scarcely any rotation of crops. 
The land of that region made such an impression 
On my mind that | have ever since been in the habit 
of saying that, if 1 were to live my life over again, 
I would plant myself on a tract of land in Western 
Tennessee, and establish there my right to exist by 
cultivating it. True, I was but a visitor and knew 
no more of land and farming than others of my 
craft. The Cumberland River, too, may be an in- 


convenient neighbor, for it rises sometimes forty 
feet in a day or two, and pours itself over the land 
ina tumultuous flood. 


There are drawbacks, no 








doubt, there as everywhere; still, I remain under 
a strong impression that the place for Mr. Hughes 
to have founded his American Rugby was some- 
where within fifty miles of Nashville, in the Valley 
of the Cumberland. 

All the road between Nashville and the Hermit- 
age speaks of Jackson. After passing the roomy 
old mansion of Major William B. Lewis, his 
staunchest political friend and ally, who made him 
President and lived with him in the White House, 
we come soon to where Andrew Jackson once kept 
a country store, having as partner General Coffee, 
of warlike renown. The old block-house, long un- 
inhabited, the mortar crumbling out of the chinks, 
the windows broken, and protected by no fence, 
stood there, a manifest proof that a pile without 
inhabitant to ruin runs.. But in that old block- 
house it seems General Jackson entertained Aaron 
Burr for several days, while his partner, Coffee, 
built the boats.in which Burr descended the river. 
Near by is Clover. Bottom, where Colonel John 
Donaldson, the pioneer of this region, first en- 
camped. Here, too, was the race-course, much 
loved by Jackson, where he ran his famous horses 
and made liberal bets upon their success. Clover 
Bottom was, in 1859, a great, broad, level, superb 
cornfield of unsurpassed fertility. 

Upon reaching the Hermitage Farm we observe 
the same characteristics: forests of hard wood, 
broad, rolling sweeps of land, level, large, magnifi- 
cent fields, the ideal land of an agriculturist, and 
so favored by climate that it can be plowed on 
every fine day of nearly every year. There is just 
frost enough there to assist the disintegration of 
the clods, and the‘fields are so large that it is com- 
mon to see a dozen plows moving up and down 
within the same enclosure. 

On the way the visitor passes, at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile from the mansion, a small build- 
ing which looks like a miniature brick barn, and 
he is much surprised to be told that this is the 
Presbyterian Church which General Jackson built 
for his wife. It is impossible to imagine a plainer 
edifice ; for if we except the grove of trees in front 
of it, which dignify the scene, it is destitute of any 
kind of decoration. It has no steeple, no portico, 
and not even a double door. Within we see forty 
unpainted pews, a brick floor, a plain, low pulpit. 
When I saw it, it had not been used for some years, 
and there were no books or other signs of occu- 
pancy. Within this little building, however, Gen- 
eral Jackson, at the age of seventy-six years, joined 
the church and received his first communion, the 
little audience all in tears, and the windows filled 
with black faces showing deep emotion. 

I need not describe the mansion itself, the home 
of General Jackson during the last twenty years of 
his life. No doubt it was a grand edifice for its 
day. It appeared a plain, shabby, two-storied brick 
house, with white piazzas and tall white pillars, 
with a garden of an acre and a half bebind it, then 
rmouch neglected. After walking in this garden 
awhile, I said to my companion, Major Lewis, 
‘Let us go and see the General’s summer-house 
before we leave.” I pointed to a circular, high 
structure with a round metal roof, sustained by 
white stone pillars, in a distant corner of the gar- 
den. ‘‘Summer-house,’’ said the Major; ‘‘ that’s 

the General’s tomb.’? 

I regret to be obliged to state that the structure, 
although the heir of the General’s estate was still 
living, was much dilapidated and very shabby. The 
slab which covered Mrs. Jackson’s grave rocked 
under my foot. There were gaps in the pavement, 
as though the foundation had sunk ; the roof leaked 
badly, and the plaster ceiling was peeling off and 
was much discolored. Five dollars a year would 
have kept this tomb in order, but nothing probably 








had ever been done to it since the General’s inter- 
ment. The inscription on General Jackson's stone 
contains merely the dates of his birth ‘and death, 
but that which records the character’ of his wife is 
of some length, and expressed, though imperfectly, 
the General’s sense of her merits: .- 
“ Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jackson, 
wife of President Jackson, who died the 22nd of 
December, 1828, aged sixty-one. Her face was fair, 
her person pleasing, her temper amiable, her heart 
kind. She delighted in relieving the wants of her 
fellow-creatures and cultivated that divine pleasure 
by the most liberal and unpretending: methods ; to 
the poor she was a benefactor; to the rich an ex- 


ample ; to the wretched a comforter; to the pros- 


perous an ornament; her piety went hand in hand 
with her benevolence, and she thanked her Creator 
for being permitted to do good, A being so gentle 
and so virtuous, slander might wound, but could 
not dishonor. Even death, when he tore her from 
the arms of her husband, could but transport her 
to the bosom of her God.” 

Those who are familiar with the life and char- 
acter of Andrew Jackson will understand this in- 
scription, particularly the allusion to the slander 
‘which might wound but could not dishonor. The 
General meant every word Of it. A few minutes 
after copying this inscription, I saw old Hannah, 
as she was called, acolored woman born and reared 
on the estate, and in whose arms Mrs. Jackson 
died. Her eulogium was less rhetorical, but not 
less heartfelt. ‘‘ When she died,’”’ said Hannah, 
“we all said we had lost a mother as wellasa 
mistus.’’ 

Of all the objects then standing upon the Her- 
mitage estate the most interesting to me were the 
two log-cabins (once joined by « passage, but then 
separated) in which General Jackson lived, and 
had lived for several years, when he went to the 
Creek War in 1812, and which were still his home 
when he fought the battle of New Orleans. They 
stood two hundred yards behind the Hermitage, 
and were quite in the old backwoods style—log- 
houses, pure and simple, a story and a half high, 
and unceiled. When I saw them the larger one was 
occupied as a negro cabin, and was neither better 
nor worse than the average cabins of the place. 
The other was used as an old storehouse, or, as 
my good informant, Hannah, expressed it, “ There’s 
nothing but plunder in it.” The interior of the 
principal cabin was as black as ebony with the 
smoke of fifty years. According to my notes, the 
windows were too small to light it perfectly ; there 
was no cellar, but only a trap-door in the floor 
with a small excavation under it in which to stow 
away things. Near by there is a fine and very noted 
spring of water with a stone house over it, highly 
prized by Mrs. Jackson. All about these houses, 
in the same field, twenty or thirty negro cabins, 
some log, some block, some brick, some frame, 
were scattered in various irregular groups. 

Old Jackson men! may care to know that, in the 
carriage-house near the mansion, there was then 
preserved the buggy made of the wood of the ship 
Constitution, in which Jackson and Van Buren 
rode to the capital on the day of Van Buren’s in- 
auguration. There was also the huge, heavy fam- 
ily coach, as large as a stage coach, in which the 
General made his last journey from Washington. 
I believe, too, I saw there the remains of the 
wagon composed of hickory sticks, unpainted, 
which was one of the odd presents General Jack- 
son réceived during his Presidency. 

But all the curiosities of the place were ds noth- 
ing compared with those two blackened log-cabine, 
in which the hero of New Orleans lived during the 
heroic period of his life, and from which he’ went 
to the defense of his invaded country, » Whatever 
may be thought of General Jackson's policy and 
methods as a statesman, no one will now deny that 
his defense of the Southwest, take it for ail in all, 
considering the means at his disposal and the 
power of the enemy, red and white, has not been 
surpassed as ‘a piece of defensive warfare’ on the 
Continent of America, I could not but feel a 
peculiar pleasure in thinking that the hero of those 
campaigns had gone from this bumble home, like 
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wother Cincinnatus. If I were the State of Ten- 

aessee [ would not permit those log-cabins to fail 

into further decay. 

All accounts agree that General Jackson was 

a vigorous, vigilant and always successful farmer. 
To use the language of the country, he ‘made 
good crops.’’ The extraordinary fertility of 
the soil rendered this a comparatively easy 
task; but the crops on the Jackson estate were 
exceptionally Jarge, even for that productive 
land. In middle life he was a man of notice- 
able activity, of brisk, quick movement, and 
capable of long-continued exertion. He ‘looked 
after everything,’”’ as old Hannah remarked. He 
was also a man of forethought, and laid out the 
work of the plantation with care and skill. One of 
his neighbors said: “If Andrew Jackson heard a 
lamb bleating in the night he would get up and see 
to it.” His strong point asa planter was, however, 
the constant care he took of his slaves. He was a 
thoughtful and wise master, although one of his 
overseers complained that he was too indulgent, 
which made discipline difficult when he was at 
home. On retiring from mercantile business in 
somewhat embarrassed circumstances, he had but 
about twenty slaves, but these increased in num- 
ber, until at the time of his death he possessed 
more than a hundred, and could put into the field 
a working force of forty hands. They were like so 
many children under a liberal and patient father. 
* Yes,’’ said one of his overseers, ‘‘ he half-spoiled 
some of his negroes, and if they got into trouble, 
right or wrong, they flew to him, and he would get 
them off, if it were possible to do it.” 

We think of General Jackson as a passionate 
and fiery man. To his enemies he usually appeared 
such, although he was prudent in his anger, and 
often was much cooler than he appeared. But to 
his servants, to children, and to all dependent per- 
sons and creatures he was one of the most gentle 
and considerate persons that ever lived. His ten- 
derness towards children was extraordinary. The 
late Mr. F. P. Blair, editor of the ‘‘ Globe,” re- 
lated to me an incident which he himself witnessed 
at the Hermitage, when the General was suffering 
from an acute attack of the disease which he ac- 
quired in the Creek War, and from which he never 
fully recovered. One of his little nephews, Johnny 
Donaldson, a boisterous, noisy boy, was playing 
about the room. The General was sitting in his 
arm-chair, suffering the tortures of one of his 
nervous headaches ; his temples visibly throbbing, 
his head bowed upon one of his hands. The boy, 
playing goat, butted his head plump into the 
General’s stomach, who fell back in his chair 
breathless and in agony. On recovering his power 
of utterance, he said with peculiar fondness, as 
though pitying the boy. for a mishap, “Oh, my 
dear, you don’t know how much pain you have 
given me !’’ Another anecdote, also related to me 
by Mr. Blair, who witnessed the occurrence, ex- 
hibits the same trait of character. During his 
Presidency, the General’s favorite servant, George, 
got drunk on duty and let the President’s four 
horses run away with his best carriage, for which 
he had recently paid a thousand dollars. The car- 
riage was completely broken to pieces, quite be- 
yond repair. George had nothing to do but to re- 
turn to his master and report the damage. ‘‘ How 
was it, George?” asked the President. George 
teplied: ‘‘ It was so cold, master, I couldn’t stand 
it, and I had to go in just one minute to get warm, 
and while I was gone the horses started.’”’ ‘‘Well,”’ 
said General Jackson, ‘“‘it was cruel to you and 
cruel to the horses to keep you waiting in the 
cold, Go along, George.” 

His neighbors told me, and many of bis old 
slaves also, that he was as familiar and respectful 
in speaking to negroes as to white people, and in 
all his intercourse with his neighbors exemplified 
the democratic and Christian doctrine of human 
equality. A-lady who was much in the family as- 
sured mé that Mrs. Jackson was in full sympathy 
with her husband in this particular. My informant 
described ascene at family prayers, for during the 
» last-period of his life the General had prayers every 
morning, often reading them himself from the 





Episcopal prayer-book. The overseer’s wife en- 
tered the room somewhat late to attend prayers. 
Mrs. Jackson rose from her chair and gave her a 
place by her side. A clergyman’s wife who was 
present expressed great astonishment at an atten- 
tion so marked to the wife of an overseer. ‘Oh, 
it’s the way here,’”? was my informant’s reply ; 
‘and if she hadn’t risen and given her a seat, the 
General would.’? To the Northern mind this does 
not seem anything in particular, but it was related 
to me by a Tennessec lady as a very uncommon 
concession. 

The same lady described the General and his wife 
as the most devoted of couples. He was always 
somewhat deferential in his manner to her, and she 
to him. As my inforwant remarked, it was a mar- 
riage of the old school, and a certain etiquette was 
observed even at familiar moments, when they sat 
in opposite corners of the fireplace, each smoking 
acorn-cob pipe. He has been frequently known 
both to fill and light her pipe for her, as she would 
his for him. Mrs. Jackson, in her best days, was 
overflowing with humor aud anecdote. If she had 
a company of good country neighbors, she would 
keep them in roars of laughter for a whole evening, 
her husband listening to the old stories with evi- 
dent enjoyment. When he heard something that 
pleased him he would straighten up and laugh 
most heartily. It must be owned, however, tkat 
her conversation was much better adapted to the 
fireside in the old log-cabin than it was to the ele- 
gant dining-rooms of Nashville. The General per- 
ceived this much more readily than his wife, and 
his friends often admired the adroit manner in 
which he would take one of her long-winded 
stories out of her mouth, and bring it to a happy 
and speedy conclusion. 

The General was exceedingly fond of a good 
song, and the reader is perhaps aware that in the 
early time everyone was expected to sing a song 
on a festive occasion. He had two favorites above 
all others, both by Burns—“‘ Auld Lang Syne”’ and 
‘*Scots Wha Hae.”? Every lady who came was 
asked to play them, and he would join in the cho- 
rus with great fervor. My informant remembers 
his glowing face and blazing eyes when he came in 
with ‘‘ Chains and Slavery!” 

In going about among General Jackson’s old 
friends I was struck with the deep impression 
which he had made upon their affections. I will 
copy from my notes two estimates of his character, 
the first by old Mr. Blair, the intimate companion 
of his friend during his Presidential terms. And I 
may mention that Mr. Blair could not speak of 
Andrew Jackson ten minutes without emotion 
bordering upon tears. 

“Jackson,” said he, “was a man of absolute 
sincerity. There was no guile in him. He loved 
the masses of the people with deep and constant 
love. He would have laid his white head on the 
block for them. He was a man without fear and 
without secrets—open asthe day. He never locked 
a door nor concealed a paper. He was never puffed 
up and never depressed. He was sufficient for 
himself at all times. Fighting men loved him and 
cowards loved him. He was the most eloquent of 
men. When excited, his old bristles shook and he 
thrilled the nerves as no other man did. In the 
bank affair, as in other measures, be was alone, 
against friends and against foes. Members of his 
Cabinet wanted to back out, but were appeased by 
Jackson’s habitual remark, ‘I take the responsi- 
bility.’ Andrew Jackson was, in my opinion, the 
greatest man that ever lived.” 

Such were very nearly the words of the editor of 
the ‘‘Globe,” whose business was for years to put 
General Jackson’s thoughts into the form of edi- 
torial articles. The other estimate which I will 
quote was that of old Hannah, the faithful and 
favorite servant of the Hermitage all her days. 
She fancied that some one in the company smiled 
derisively at an anecdote which she related of Gen- 
eral Jackson. She fired up and spoke thus: 

‘‘ We black folks is bound to speak high for old 
mawster, He was goud to us. You know what 
he was to you and must speak accordin’, But we 
is bound to speak high for him,’’, 
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the West. 


My First Antelope. * 


An incident to-day recalls my first antelope, 
Equipped with Sharp Carbines and Winchesters, 
supplied with provisions for a three weeks’ absence, 
we pushed from Laramie, Wyoming Territory: Ay. 
ditor Weston, of Nebraska, his son Ralph, Tim 
Foley, the well-known frontiersman, a trusty guide, 
and the writer. It was a bright, crisp mo 
and in that peculiar atmosphere Sheep Mountain, 
seen in the engraving, (page 453), seemed not more 
than five miles away, though the distance proyeg 
to be more than twenty. Before noon the antelope 
began to appear in the distance, and, as we ap. 
proached the mountain, occasional small droves 
trotted leisurely by and whirled with eager curiosity 
to turn and gaze at us. - Then after them we would 
go as fast as our horses could carry us, emptying 
chamber after chamber of cartridges, but with no 
seeming effect. Army officers .stationed near here 
and elsewhere on the frontier have frequently run 
them’ down with greyhounds. It is reported of 
one of General Stanley’s dogs that he ran down and 
captured twenty-four antelope on a single expedi- 
tion. We loaded and unloaded our rifles all the 
afternoon without striking, as far as we could ag. 
certain, a single antelope, though several jack rab- 
bits and an occasional sage hen rewarded our con- 
stant fusilade. On the second day we were glad 
enough, after our long ride, to lay up for repairs 
at Pinkham’s, North Park, Colorado. Here droves 
of antelope were seen in large numbers at a dis- 
tance. Chafing under my constant failure to bring 
one down, I determined on resorting to the old ruse 
of “flagging”? them. Possessed with inordinate 
curiosity, they can sometimes be drawn within 
shooting distance by raising one’s handkerchief 
on the tip of the rifle or on a pole suspended 
above the long grass in which the hunter is 
concealed. At early daybreak I started off alone, 
stealthily crawling through the grass toward a 
small drove in foot hills a mile or more away, 
After maneuvering in this manner for a full half 
hour, I got within less than six hundred yards of 
the game unperceived. I then attracted their at- 
tention, and the animals, after approaching me for 
some distance, came toa halt. I then took delib- 
erate aim at what appeared to be a noble buck, 
and enjoyed the exhilarating satisfaction of seeing 
the animal stagger and fall. Imagine my chagrin 
and remorse, however, when, upon mounting my 
broncho, and quickly riding to the stricken ante- 
lope, I found a doe bleeding to death with two 
fawns standing over her; and, instead of trotting 
away at my approach, they remained by the dying 
doe, and with their beautiful gazelle eyes, bestowed 
such looks of piteous reproach as one could never 
forget. It was a sight which occasioned no little 
remorse, and though the succeeding days we were 
constantly surrounded by the antelope in close 
proximity, I could not bring myself to shoot at one 
of them again while we remained on the expedi- 
tion, excepting one morning when we were out of 
meat. We subsequently killed our Rocky Moun- 
tain lion and other large game, but the antelope, so 
far as I was concerned, remained undisturbed. 


A Long Sleep. 


To-day I had a pleasant half-hour’s chat with 
the family of Mr. John Dishner, living on remote 
Shell Creek, Neb. A few months ago one of his 
daughters, who had been performing laborious 
physical services during the day, complained of 
bodily weariness and a desire to go to her bed. 
She soon fell into a sound sleep, from which neither 
parents, friends nor any medical appliances were 
able to awaken her for a period of seventy-six 
days. During all that time she cared for neither 
food nor drink, but was conscious of what was 
going on around her most of the time. Her facul- 
ties were in play, and she said she experienced no 
suffering, excepting when galvanic batteries were 
applied to arouse her from the comatose condi- 


— 





* See illustration, page 453. 
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tion ; then she asserts that her physical sufferings 
were very great, although she was unable to make 
them known to her friends. She is now apparently 
as well as ever, and is a pleasant laay in appearance 
and conversation. Her case presents a most strik- 
ing physiological phenomenon, and as the facts be- 
come known will doubtless attract no little atten- 
tion in the medical world. 
Three Cents a Mile. 

Railroad travel here at the Far West was a most 
expensive luxury @ few years ago, when, for ex- 
ample, the Union Pacific charged five cents per 
mile, and the Denver and Rio Grande Narrow 
Gauge ten cents per mile. The State Legislatures, 
however, have regulated fares, and now three cents 
per mile is generally the ruling rate west of the 
Missouri River. The railroads were very instru- 
mental in bringing people hither in filling up the 
States. Indeed, they were the moving power which 
brought population. They did nearly all the ad- 
vertising through the older States, which led 
people to come here and settle. Now, the very 
people whom they have brought hither by means 
of Representatives in the Legislature control the 
very roads which brought them. The railroads do 
not, by any means, exercise the power which they 
appear to display at Albany, for example, and 
other Eastern capitals. 

Breeding Shetland Ponies. 

At Muscatine, Iowa, I found horse fanciers who 
were giving their attention to breeding Shetland 
ponies. They informed us that there was a very 
active demand for these miniature animals in that 
region of country ; that not only families in the vil- 
lages, but also in the country, were making use of 
them for driving and riding. 

A Wide-Awake City. 

The last time I was in Omaha the pavements 
were torn up ; there were no hotels to speak of, and 
the general air of a “‘ breaking campaign ”’ pervaded 
the city. Now is all activity and bustle. The 
place is in the height of real estate excitement, 
and, go where you will, the whole conversation 
turns upon “corner lots.’”’ But I shall allude more 
to the Omaha furore in a subsequent number. 


Supplanting the Celts. 


The large number of public thoroughfares in 
Omaha, which are being laid out, widened or other- 
wise improved, command a large number of work- 
men, I was struck with the absence of the Celtic 
countenances, which, a few years ago, almost 
wholly made up the class of public laborers in this 
pushing city. Now nearly all of them appear to be 
Swedes. ‘‘ What,’ I asked of a friend residing in 
Omaha, ‘‘has become of the Celts?” ‘Oh,’ he 
jokingly replied, ‘‘they have gone into politics. 
The Scandinavians, who were crowding in upon us 
in large numbers, have taken the place of the Irish 
laborers, and now handle the pickaxe, which the 
latter have abandoned for other less ornerous pur- 
suits.” What I found was true in Omaha, I found 
to be true in other Far Western places. The Scan- 
dinavians now appear to be the ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.’? Butavery short time, however, 
will be required to work transformation in their 
condition, and they will soon be owners of their 
little homes and prairie farms. 


Western Millionaires, 


What are known as the wealthy men of the Far 
Western States have not brought their money with 
them from other places, or made it in banking 
operations or in trade; their wealth has come to 
them through a rise in land or from cattle ranches. 
For example, a school-boy acquaintance, who on 
next to my last visit in extreme Western Nebraska 
was running a cattle ranch, I now find classed as 
one of the four wealthiest men of Omaha. As in 
the East, the cattle and land kings enjoy coming 
to the cities to live after they have acquired their 
wealth. They do not, however, always readily take 
on the habits of city life, and one is somewhat 
amused sometimes when a weather-beaten, grim- 
Visaged individual, seemingly just from the frontier, 
is pointed out as one of our wealthiest men. D.W. J. 








The Fair Season. 
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New York State Fair. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Utica, N. Y., October 6, 1886, 


The Forty-Sixth Annual Cattle and Fair Show of 
the New York Agricultural Society was held upon 
the grounds of the Association last week. The 
lateness of the season, the rain which set in early 
on Saturday and continued all day, combined to 
put this Society in a very unhappy mood. Even 
Secretary Harrison and General Manager Geddes 
did not wear their usual smiles while the rain was 
pouring down in torrents, and they saw the 3,500 
visitors wading through four inches of Utica’s mud. 
However, the many years of tiresome energy ex- 
erted in behalf of this Society could not entirely 
dampen their ardor, and they hoped for a dry Mon- 
day. This they had, after an eventful Sunday experi- 
ment of trying to keep all the tents in their place 
during the drenching rain and wind. 

Monday opened with fair prospects, and the sour 
countenances of the officers began to change into 
beaming ones. Even Colonel Bowen, General Su- 
perintendent of Transportation, and J. 8. Wood- 
ward, Executive Officer of Flowers and Fruits, put 
on more smiling countenances as they saw the 
large crowds pouring in. The lateness of the season 
was the only regret that officers or exhibitors had 
to make. In this connection we wish to state that 
this Society needs permanent fair grounds. Scat- 
tered from Albany, Rochester, Elmira, and Utica, 
no agricultural implement manufacturers, newspa- 
per publisher, or others interested in the success of 
this Society, can afford to permanently establish 
themselves. Let the State Fair of New York once 
locate permanently in a central city and all exhibitors 
of whatsoever class will at once erect a permanent 
building for their own use, and thus not only beau- 
tify and embellish the grounds, but add untold 
wealth to the enterprise. 

The Managers of this Society are entitled to great 
credit for the grand success attained by them, 
but they are laboring under great difficulties. The 
expense of maintaining and keeping up four grounds 
should all be concentrated in one, then New York 
could invite Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
and all other States to visit its grounds, without 
their pointing their fingers to the tents, instead of 
handsome and commodious permanent booths. 

Smiths, Powell & Lamb, Syracuse, N. Y., exhib- 
ited several head of their famous and magnificent 
herd of Holstein-Friesians. The choicest and most 
notable cows were shown in a tent by themselves, 
and were hourly crowded by interested visitors. 
In this tent was Clothilde, of which we present an 
illustration and description elsewhere. 

F. C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y., an able and success- 
ful breeder, has long been celebrated as the owner 
of a beautiful herd of Holstein-Friesians. His ex- 
hibit at the fair justly entitles him to the merit of 
a first-class breeder. His beautiful and famous 
cow Jewel took the first prize for best cow of three 
years or over, notwithstanding her milk record 
did not equal the one above referred to. Mr. Ste- 
vens showed many first-class animals, all beauti- 
fully kept, and none of which showed carelessness 
on his part. 

The writer cannot pass the opportunity of stat- 
ing that no more representative or extensive dis- 
play of agricultural implements was ever seen on 
the grounds of this society. The ‘Ideal’? Down- 
Binder was the centre of much attraction, and 
‘“ Jack? was full of enthusiasm as to its ultimate 
and grand success. it is full of many good points, 
which the public will be fully enlightened upon 
the coming season. 

Wheeler & Melick Co., Albany, N. Y., showed 
the ‘“*New Era” Combination Thresher and 
Cleaner, with two cylinders, one with spikes, and 
another for preserving the straw unbroken, The 
same separator answers for both cylinders, This 
thresher and cleaner is entirely new and noyel, be- 
ing the combination of two distinct and separate 
machines, and is worthy of threshermen’s attention. 





The Tornado Hay, Fodder and Ensilage Cutter, 
manufactured by W. H. Harrison & Co., Canton, 
O., was carefully examined by stock feeders. This 
machine slits as well as cuts corn fodder, and 
although new in the East, it received favorable 
consideration from experts on account of its posi- 
tive and regular feeding device. 

The New York State Fair would hardly be com- 
plete without an exhibit of the Jones’ Scales. Plat- 
form and Portable Scales were shown by Jones of 
Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. Everybody who 
was weighed on these scales was satisfied with his 
weight, and ‘‘ Jones he pays the freight.” 

Floral Hall was presided over by Mr. J. 8. Wood- 
ward, and the prominent exhibitor was Jas, Vick, 
Seedsman, Rochester, N. ¥Y. This Company always 
add much interest and beauty to Floral Hall, and 
credit is due them for the fine exhibit, made at a 
large expense, which is always a prominent feature 
of this department. 

Owing to the rain above referred to, the Society 
made no money at the 1886 show. Now comes—Per- 





manent Grounds. Who will act first? Gzo, B, B. 
The New Jersey State Fair. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER, 


i 

The New Jersey State Agricultural Society closed 
its Fair at Waverly last month, after five days of 
variable weather, and the management as usual re- 
port a success. It has been charged that the 
Society should be called a Horse Racing Association 
rather than an Agricultural Society, as horses and 
races occupy a prominent place in their schedule of 
prizes. Weare on record as being decidedly op- 
posed to racing at fairs, but we think that the 
managers of the New Jersey Fair pursue a wise 
course in allowing and even encouraging it. The 
excellent fair grounds are at Waverly, near New 
York City, including Brooklyn and other suburbs, 
and still nearer the important cities of Newark and 
Elizabeth. Every one likes to see a good race, 
whether a running race or a trotting match, and 
vast numbers who would not be seen at a race 
course will go to this fair to see well con- 
ducted “trials of speed,’ without the objec- 
tionable surroundings of a race course. The 
consequence is, the large attendance at this 
fair and its pecuniary success. It is to be said 
in favor of the management, if the racing brings 
in abundant revenue, they expend it liberally 
on all the other departments of the Fair. Atno 
other fair have we seen more numerous or more 
liberal prizes than at this, The result is seen in 
in the general excellence of the displays in each 
department. In cattle the show was notably fine, 
especially of Jerseys and Friesians ; the same may 
be said of poultry, horses other than racers, ma- 
chinery, fruit, and, in fact, every other department. 
Liberal prizes brought out full exhibits. The im- 
mense Horticultural tent, as usual in charge of Mr. 
P. T, Quinn, presented a grand collection of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables. The grapes, although it is 
a bad year, were in great abundance, and included 
many new varieties of great promise, not yet in the 
market. We find at this fair both apples and pears 
exhibited by the basketful, which gives a better 
idea of the market value of the fruit than do five 
specimens in a plate. We would commend to those 
who have charge of the fruit at other fairs, the 
systematic arrangement followed here. The speci- 
mens competing for each prize, whether single 
varieties or collections, are grouped together, so 
they may be scen at a glance. 

We have judged fruit at many fairs, but have no- 
where else found it so well arranged for the judges 
as here. The display of agricultural implements 
was large, and the numbers who were seen examin- 
ing them showed that there were many practical 
farmers present, to whom the races were not the 
chief attraction. Although one of the fair days 
was rainy, which greatly diminished the attendance, 
we are informed by one of the managers that, after 
paying the very liberal premiums and all the ex- 
penses, they have a surplus of between five and 
six thousand dollars to turn intc the treasury. 
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Fairs and Fair Grounds. 
PRESIDENT W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, IOWA. 
bagic 

A recent visit to the Ohio State Fair, held this 
year for the first time on the new, permanent 
and beautiful grounds owned by the State Board 
of Agriculture in Columbus, has suggested certain 
points that may be of value in other States. They 
must be given very concisely. 

1. Permanence is desirable, The days of “ State 
Fairs on Wheels” are past. Without railway facil- 
ities, that crude plan was best years ago because 
necessary. But now it is beyond doubt easier 
to “take Mahomet to the mountain’? than to 
“bring the mountain to Mahomet.”’ The days of 
erudeness are past; the days of civilization are 
here. Fine and elegant exhibits require tasteful, 
safe and permanent exhibition halls. The rough 
barns, dubbed “ Fine Art Halls” through courtesy, 
will no longer do. Really good buildings cannot 
be pulled down and removed. Hence the neces- 
sity of permanence and ownership. 

2. The State should own the grounds. This may be 
either by deed to the State, or to the State Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Society, or Board, to be used 
for fairs and to revert to the State if otherwise 
used. It follows from this that the State should 
give all needed aid in the purchase and improve- 
ment of rounds, either by direct appropriation 
or by authorizing loans by the issue of bonds, or 
both, as was the case in Ohio, and later in [owa 
and Minnesota. In Ohio some members of the 
Legislature at first objected, but a more careful 
consideration of facts and arguments, convinced 
nearly all that the State Fair, as truly as any other 
State institution, should receive State aid. 

8. Convenience, comfort and instruction should be 
prime objects. Convenience requires that the 
grounds be near the geographical and principal 
railway center of the State. This is quite general- 
ly at the capital of the State. Convenience also 
requires that the grounds be located directly along 
the line of some great railway that can handle rap- 
idly and land all passengers and freight directly at 
the grounds, For example, in Ohio, the grounds 
now lie directly along the main track of the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis Rail- 
way, less than twe miles from the passenger and 
freight depots of Columbus, a city of 75,000 inhabi- 
tants. This railway company has unobstructed 
double, and part way triple, tracks to the city depot, 
and an actual carrying capacity of 10,000 people 
per hour. Only once for a few minutes this year 
was the crowd greater than its capacity. The time 
of each trip is five or six minutes and the crowds 
all seemed pleased with the comfort and rapidity 
of transit. Not only those from other railways, but 
most city visitors preferred this mode of transit to 
the slower horse cars and carriages. Comfort and 
instruction were promoted by the systematic and 
orderly arrangement of all departments, the beauty 
of the smoothly-shaven lawns, gravel drives, walks, 
retreats, fountains, lakes, with their little boats 
and rustic bridges, rustic seats under trees, and 
under little tents provided all over the grounds, 
and finally by the character of the exhibition build- 
ings themselves, which were neat, tasteful, perma- 
nent in character, and well adapted, both in posi- 
tion and appointments, to facilitate the exhibition 
and observation of all kinds of live stock and other 
exhibits. Part of the buildings are of brick with 
stone foundation, and essentially fire-proof, while 
those that are of wood have thin lumber planed 
and painted in bright colors and modern design. A 
single item, not often mentioned in connection 
with the comfort of the people, I regard as of great 
importance. On most fair grounds that I haye 


yisited, the water closets and privy arrangements 
were inadequate, over-crowded, barbarous, filthy, 
aud disgusting. But on the new State Fair grounds 
there are eight tasteful buildings, 16 by 32 feet, 
conveniently located and accessible to all parts of 
the grounds, with clean, comfortable seats and 
separate urinals. Each building has an attendant 











(male or female, as the case may be), to preserve 
order and keep everything neat, clean, in good 
order, and, as far as possible, free from offensive 
odor. Such arrangements should be found—but 
are not usually—in all parts of all fair grounds. 
Ohio was one of the first States to secure per- 
manent, commodious and beautiful grounds and 
buildings for the annual fair. Iowa and Minne- 
sota, and perhaps other States, have already fol- 
lowed, and others still are sure to follow. They 
will do well to do as the Ohio State Board did : 
take plenty of time, raise necessary funds, and 
work to a well-defined plan with the aid of the best 
landscape gardener and architect procurable. 





How Nebraska Conducted Her State Fair. 
PROF, CHARLES E, BESSEY, NEBRASKA, 
_ — 

Two years ago the State Agricultural Society de- 
termined to hold the annual State fair at Lincoln 
for the next five years. Large grounds about a mile 
from the city were secured, and ample buildings 
erected thereon. A pipe was laid from the terminus 
of one of the city water mains to the grounds, where 
branches carried pure water to all parts of the en- 
closure. Railroad switches were laid so as to allow 
exhibitors to unload their goods at the entrance 
gates, and provision was also made for passenger 
trains to run to the grounds, and rules were adopted 
controlling the rates of fare both by rail or carriage. 

With such provision for the comfort of the ex- 
hibitors and visitors, the fair was held a year ago, 
resulting in a success most gratifying to the man- 
agers. This year still further improvements were 
made, and it is pleasant to record a still greater 
degree of success. Ten days before the opening of 
the fair the Secretary established a public office in 
the business part of Lincoln. Several thousand 
entries were made, and much material was in place 
before the first day of the fair. On the 10th of Sep- 
tember the fair opened. This, it will be observed, 
was on Friday. The Secretary’s books were now 
removed to the office upon the grounds, a roomy 
building of substantial construction and not a mere 
temporary shed with no conveniences. Friday and 
Saturday were opening days, and when Monday 
came nearly everything was in order. From Mcn- 
day to the following Friday were the exhibition 
days. Beginning with four or five thousand people 
on Monday, the crowds swelled to thirty thousand 
or more on Wednesday and Thursday, ending with 
ten or eleven thousand on the closing day. 

An active and efficient police force, aided by the 
fact that no intoxicating liquor was allowed to be 
sold upon or about the grounds, maintained excel- 
lent order at all times. The fair was greatest in its 
exhibits of stock—horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. 
Heavy draft horses filled the stalls stretching for a 
third of a mile along one side of the grounds ; then 
came half a mile or more of cattle stalls, in which 
all breeds were shown, with a decided preponder- 
ance, however, in favor of those producing beef. 
The hogs of Nebraska are mostly black, as shown 
by the Berkshires and Poland Chinas exhibited. 
Red hogs and those of white breeds were repre- 
sented, but not in such numbers as the others. 
Sheep growing has not become of as much import- 
ance as in many States to the eastward, neverthe- 
less there were many fine animals shown, a promise, 
as it were, of what the future may do. 

Farm machinery stood next to stock in import- 
ance. The plains are breezy, and the breezes have 
been harnessed and made to labor for the farmer. 
Wind-engines of all sorts were shown, with their 
many applications in pumping water, grinding feed 
for stock, running farm machinery, etc. Traction 
engines were numerous, and ‘their exhibitors dem- 
onstrated the fact that such engines can be run 
upon very uneven ground and readily guided by 
the man in charge. The comparatively level surface 
of the plains favors their use in hauling threshing 
machines from farm to farm, and then furnishing 


“the power for running them. 


The reaping machines were nearly all of the 
“ self-binder ” patterns, many of which have been 
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in use for a number of years, demonstrating their 
value beyond question. Twine is now almost unj- 
versally used for binding. Plows and cultivators, 
harrows and corn-planters, show a strong tendency 
to those patterns which allow the operator to ride, 
There is, moreover, a tendency toward automatic 
machinery. Several devices were shown for auto- 
matically dropping corn in hills. 

The fruit and flower show was under the manage. 
ment of the State Horticultural Society. Apples, 
grapes and plums were abundant, of many varieties 
and of fine quality. Pears and peaches were less go, 
That fruit can be grown, and is grown, on the plains, 
was demonstrated to all who saw the display, 

The most interesting exhibits, to many people, 
were those made by the new counties in the extreme 
western portions of the State. Dundy, Hayes and 
Cheyenne counties showed Indian corn, wheat, oats, 
grasses and farm vegetables, of fine quality. Only 
afew years ago the whole region in which those 
counties lie was considered valuable for pasturage 
only, hence the significance of these exhibits may 
be fully realized. The 100th meridian is no longer 
the western line of arable land in Nebraska, 
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Western New York Fair. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


[a 

One thing is certain—people have not lost their 
interest in fairs. "We attended the State Fair at 
Rochester in 1851. McCormick was there, fresh 
from his great triumph at the World’s Fair in Lon- 
don. Senator Douglass delivered an address on 
the ground. We talked with McCormick, listened 
to Douglass, examined the stock, passing from 
stall to stall and pen to pen, with a zest that a sub- 
sequent attendance at hundreds and hundreds of 
similar fairs has somewhat abated; but the 
change is in us and not in the fairs. The fairs are 
just as interesting and just as useful now as then. 
There are thousands of young men who visit the 
fairs each year for the first time, and carry away 
impressions that will furnish food for thought for 
days and weeks and years. Give the boys a chance, 
Do not think that “ fairs are played out.” 

The Western N. Y. Fair, at Rochester, was not 
what it should have been. There was the full attend- 
ance, but the exhibition was not what such a rich 
agricultural and horticultural section should haye 
made. We heard a man say: “ The managers cvi- 
dently did not expect such a crowd,’’ and a man who 
attends many fairs replied, ‘‘ They always expect 
a crowd, and they are to blame for not providing 
better accommodations—especially for the ladies,” 

One of the attractions advertised was a wedding 
on the grounds, and thousands waited for the per- 
formance, and at length the superintendent an- 
nounced that the wedding would not take place, 
as there were legal impediments—some said po- 
lygamy, at any rate bigamy. We asked a boy what 
he saw on the grounds that interested him. He 
told about the cattle and a fat Shorthorn cow, and 
some big Merino sheep, and an electric battery, and 
a machine for telling how strong youare. ‘There is 
a beetle that I could hardly lift, and if you strike 
2,000 pounds it rings a bell. You pay five cents 
for a trial, and if you ring the bell you get a cigar.” 

The big Merinos he spoke of were a couple of 
yearling Rambouillet rams sent from Prussia. They 
were big enough to weigh two hundred pounds 
each, large frames, long, heavy legs, thick bones, 
big horns and a moderate fleece of fine wool. 
Where food costs nothing they may prove useful. 
There were a few pens of really superior Merinos, 
and one exhibit of grey-faced Cotswolds of de- 
cided merit. The rest of the sheep were apparently 
run in for the sake of getting the prizes. There 
was a good show of horses and cattle, especially 
of Friesians and Shorthorns, few pigs, a fair 
show of poultry and a grand display of vegetables, 
so crowded, however, that one could not examine 
them. “If they would have let us go into Floral 
Hall,’’ said one of the exhibitors, ‘‘we could have 
filled it.” There was a slim show of implements 
and machinery. Probably the large exhibitors 
were stuck in the mud at Utica! We heard many 
visitors express regret that they were not here. 
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ments, 10 cts. 
WILLIS ‘WoopwaRp y ~ CO., Publishers, 
oadway, New York 











IVPAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 
For Public, Sunday School and eg ge yy 
Views Mustrating { 20 Tlsteens, FR E E 
C. T. MILLIGAN, savcesinsitis. 
ELEGANT PORTRAITS! AGENTS 
Wanted to take Orders for Copying and En nlarging 
PORTRAIT ITS., myth on" ey fits and stricti; re i- 

timate business. 8. & CO, Auburn, 5 





largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4 cents in 
Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co,, New York. 





RUG 


etc. Wholesale~and retail. Lerge. 
Send yet to manufacturers for ca’ 


ae Colored Designs of Flowers, 

Birds, Animals, etc., printed on Bur- 
lap. (cloth), to be worked in 8, yarn, 
Sn ne to dealers. 


RICAN RUG PATTERN. OOr » Biddefora, Me. 





tT ANTERNS 





AND VIEWS 


















The Latest ao 
Traction Engines 


The only Engines where the power ik An mpoaceny and 
successfully applied to the four truck wh Exceeds all 
other Traction Engives in pullingand amueela j——> mud- 
holes, sand, or any soft or uneven ground, or on any road. 
Is the result accumulated from a third of a century of 
study and practical experience in the manufacture of 


PORTABLE, 


Agricultural & Stationary. Steam Engines. 


With determined policy to build only the BEST MACHINERY 
from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MANNER OF CON- 
STRUCTION, and with continued improvements, have at- 
tained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of workman- 
mS Co ag of design, and capacity of power. 

tion to our STANDARD ENGINES We now offer the 
ret RoapD ENGLNE which has the Traction Power practically 
and berets applied to the four truck wheels, and while 
so applied to each wheel par teen the forward axle is 
under full contro} of the steering appara 

Descriptive catalogue will be sent on application. 


woOoD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 








FLAVOR YOUR 


a THANKSGIVING 


\ TURKEY DRESSING WITH 

| WM. G. BELL & CO.’S 
(Boston, Mass.) 

Spiced Seasoning. 


Sample Box to Flavor Eight-Pound 
i Turkey sent for 2-ecnt stamp, 








— SPICED — 


or oe penreee 


SSS See aE 
TO ee 
Secondary 


a 
USE ety | 


PRESERVING POWDER. | 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thorough] 
reliable and pn ort harmless to the b aoe a f 
t for 


SEND 35 cts. fora or ag torwurded 
on tno be for 8 a Es prepaid. “PHee re- 
ceiver to pay ee = Sa 80 by mail, prepal 








OPTICAL, pEREIO AT. RLEGES. i c Ay CA rie lower in larger quantities 
HARBACH ORGANCO, hon Fiber BP Phileda.. Po. W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 Wiliam St., New York. 








will speak and cut for itself, 3 blades ; 
equal to any $2.00 razor. English goods j 
sell for $2.00; our price, $1.25, post- , 
paid, 3 for $8.00. In design, finish and ¥ 

quality, it will charm you. Ladies’ 2- 
blade’ pearl of equal quality and 
beauty, 65 cents. 





TTT? 





Descriptive Price List, Samples, de., Free by Mail. 


iW. JOHNS WFO. CO. 


1% aoe St., sents - No, 4th ms Bite, mieddene; Billiter Bowen & London. a hat, 





Here is a gentleman’s knife that 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW. YORK. 

















8c. to Tc, Gra 
in. Fomiiy Shears,7 
ing 4% 80c. ie 
free ; also “How sea 
re 
MAHER & GROSH, 
4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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—; TREES, BULBS, PLANTS, BTC. :— 








1838. POMONA_ NURSERIES. 1ss6° 
STOCK 0 


‘ly Market Pear. 
Late Market ~e. 


JR., Largest known ‘Binekberr 
ree inches aroun as 
d eer torry. 








Gra 
isi ruits, 
and promisln ng new ts Wm. Parry, Parry, i. “y 
PRIME 2-YEAR APPLE 
G00, O00 very strong and healthy. Price 
renee 
100, (0) APPLE TREES, 2 
rela unsurpassed in growth and 
1 year from ‘bud, very fine. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, “UoraSeeieue” 


in large supply. <All the worthy old, 
Seedlings. These seedlingsare 
in stamps tor sample by mail. 
 eaietdy Also, 100, 000 Peach trees 
Connecticut. 










+ roots; Bartlett and other Pears 
eit OD te roots; Prunus Simoni and 
RO Japanese Plums; Peen To « eamey 
Peaches; Russian Apricots. 

‘general assortment of Fruit 
2 Gl Trees. Catalogue with facts, Free. 
3 Address W. F. HEIKES, Manager, 
rae Nurseries, Huntsville, Ala. 


RES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES*™0PLANTS 


We offer for the Fel trade a large and fine stock of 


"a 








FRUIT ona Ornamental 
jlithe ear leone pvines SMALL 
ree § - 

korest Tree fon tee ing nt Priced Cate. 


stoomninaTOn Pag NDONURSERY 


CEORCE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


- ORCHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from the U.S.of Columbia, South Xistice First class 
Feferences piven given. jp COTE aEaeyre in English, German, 
rench 0 


GRAPES 


to Promisin 
BU 








Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new bin ee At 
a rates, free by mail, 

pecial mht i "ealled 
Senay or Price-List. Address 


USASERG ee Ws Co., Mo. 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS. 


LARGE STOCK OF— 


Fruit Trees, Dutch Bulbs ete. 


ove BULBS, land. Biter rong ts = 
tiful , Orchids, we etc., mei 


use 
wn, cheap. New Pears, new. eaches, i ew Cherries 
applicants, sii, waatetan D. o.” 


rofitab! ATE WHITE 


best late yellow 


lovelss 








PE ACH: most 
& 
peach. Eaten stock of Peach trees suitable 
hea all sections: W ’s And 
iaen) best early apple. Good stock AppicT rees, 
Pea 


most popular and late keeping ki 
(and all fruit trees — | 


pCherry, Quince 
F fruit bearing plants. 200,000 2-year-old As- 


oi tock of Shade and 


= . ‘ as @ SON, Mt Helly, FT 


2 GRAPE VINES 


a es 
FRUIT AND 








NY. 












Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence 


21 Greenhouses. 
Immense Stock. 








Euclose 10 cents | 


| 
TO 4 


ERIE BLACKBERRY. 


Hardy as the hardiest, 
large as the largest, un- 
surpassed in productive- 
ness, Of good quality and 
Karly. Just what every- 
mo iN have. 


BERRY 


an im RAwe srescent, 
having a perfect blossom, 
fifty per cent. larger, ear- 
Her, firmer, of better qual- 
ity, the same bright color 
great productiveness an 
everlasting foliage of _ 
Crescent. Golde 
ueen Raspberry, 
a wson-Comet Pear, 
Japan Plums and a 
host of other valuable 
novelties with all the old 
verventes of both Orchard 
an 





rowing. Peach 
‘rees, 75, “a Apple Trees, 
| the largest stock of Blackberriesin the U. S., and an enorm- 


| year. 





ous stock of Grape Vines. Price List—also full descrip- 


tions of novelties free. GuUmE TO FRUIT CULTURE, 10c., 
ORCHARD & GARDEN, the best horticultural journal, be. @ 
J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. Je 


SOMETHING 
Worth Having. 


Everything in garacn, 
WAREHOUSE. 





Our new Seed Catalogue for 1887. 
Field and Flower Seeds. VE 
NEW SEEDS. Ready early in Dec. 
and neighbor's address ine on, postal “2. FREF. 

ddress, SS. S & CO., 64 & G6 N. 
Front St., and “100 ‘ioe St., Phila., Pa. 


379 ‘FRUIT TREES 


. YARIETIES 
Vines, Plants, etc. 
Apple, ‘Apolo; Pear, Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
lackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 
J. 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J; 


Send came own 













‘MALL FRUIT PLANTS AND VINES. Send 
2 list of wants and get our prices. We can beat the 
world. saa ALLYN BROS.’ NURSERIES, Palmyra, 
Wayne Co., N. 





and other Blackberries. 

Erie, Wilson, Jr., Marlboro Raspberry. 

Jewell Bubach’ 8, Sharpless, A)bany and other Strawberries. 
Price List free. Ss. C. DeCOU 

Moorestown, Burlington éo., N N. J. 


JOS. HARRIS, Pres. THOS. HARRIS, Sec. §.A.HARRIS, Treas. 


Joseph Harris Seed Go., 


INCORPORATED 1885. 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE BEST AND 
CHOICEST FIELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Seed t, postage paid, to every State and Territory at 
ene cory lemons. a ob my which coed seeds can be afforded. 
Satisfaction ve poe 

New Illustrated Seed Catalogue for 1887, with directions 
for cultivation, will be sent frecs postage paid,to =| who 





will send us their name 5 address on a postal card. We 
should esteem it a favor if each one of the 100,000 readers of 
the A n Aoriculturist would send fora ly 5 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS SEE 
Moreton Farm. Roch aber 3 Y 
ACH TREES, Superior Stock, Pure and Healthy. all 
New and ds, lower than ever before. fine 


ruit Farm in Maryland, at'a sacrifice. Address or call on 
D. S. MYER, Bridgeville, Delaware. 


MME ROME Raster Best nally ana Lever 


Powers, Threshin; trew Preservin ee 
Disc and Spring gach Harrows Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivator “4 Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders, Corn 
rere P —" Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, etc., etc. 

biished Send for THustrated Catalogue. 
LER & MELLICK CO., AtBany,N. Y. 








Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
E & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS. 
SION MERCHANTS 
for Circular giving cer advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Contaming recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington ams N.Y. City. 








ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


| SPECIAL ATTENTION 15 CALLED TO our 


By" STANDARD AND DWARF PEARS 
us GRAPE VINE 


Correspondence solicited. Catalogue Free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Go., Ohio. 


REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 





Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, ¢tc. 


43 32d YEAR. 600 ACRES. 








Small Fruits worth | 





34 4, 
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NEW BOOKS. be 


NEARLY READY. 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE, 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, UJr., 
Of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 


ILLUSTRATED. , 


CONTENTS: 

Chapter I.— Soil, Location and Windbreaks. 

Chapter II. —Setting the Trees, 

Chapter ITI.—When to Plant. 

Chapter IV.—Selecting Varieties of Fruit. 

Chapter V. <— Fruit Trees. 

—" VI.—How to Plow an Orchard. — Orchard 
Tillage 

Chapter VII.—Manures for the Orchard. 

Chapter VIII[.—Sod in the Orchard. 

Chapter IX.—General Notes on Pruning.—Forms of 
Trees. 

pans ed X.—High or Low Heads for Apple Trees. 

Chapter XI.—Training and Repairing Bechard Trees, 

—The Ragged Bark.—W hitewashing. 

Chapter X1I.—General Notes on yest, ; 

Chapter XIIL.—Top-grafting Old AP rees, 

Chapter XIV.—Longevity of Ap vires 

Chapter. XV.—Picking Fruit.— ton to Pick. 

Chapter XV{.—Packing Apples 

Chapter XVIT.—Profits in Apple Culture. 

Chapter XVIIT.—Vandalism. 

Chapter XIX.—Winter Preparations. 

Chapter XX.—Injurious Insects. 

Chapter XXI.—Borers. 


CLOTH, 12mo,. PRICE, POST-PAID, %5 CENTS. 


4 
a 


An Interesting and Valuable Beok, 


ABOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK 


AND OF STILL WATERS. 
By DADDY Conin CAMPFBELX. 
CONTENTS: . 

Chapter 1. Eels and Elvers.—Chapter 2. Water Wolves. 
—Chapter 3..Carp Culture.—Chapter 4. Cousins of the 
Carp. — Chapter 5. Perch. — Chapter 6. Small Fry, 1 
Small Fry, 2.—Chapter 7. Fish-ponds, 1. Fish-ponds, 2, 

NOTICE FROM “THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.” 


‘A pretty kettle of fish,’ proverbially meaning a dis- 
aster of some description, may be interpreted literally 
when referring to ‘A Book of the Running Brook and 
of StiJl Waters,’ in which Lady Colin Campbell gives her 
readers such a dainty gathering from lake and river. 

The practical character of that rom of the book 
which refers to the neglect of eel culture, and shows 
how it might be diligently and advantageously rosecut- 
ed. will at once strike the reader, After a consideration 
of that subject Lady Campbell's succeeding papers refer 
to the water wolf, or pike; carp culture ; cousins of the 
carp; and perch. A chapter, in two parts, is devoted to 
‘Small Fry,’ and another, also in two parts, tu ‘Fish 
Ponds.’ In the latter chapter the author gives an effec- 
—s condensed résumé of a very extensive subject, and 
wisely confines her remarks to practical observations. 
Indeed, throughout the whole book there is hardly a 
page to be found which does not display shrewd com- 
mon sense in considering the aspects of fish culture 
from an economic point of view. 


CLOTH, 16mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 
0 fo George — 
Now READT. 


New and Revised Edition 
THE 


Practical Powltry Keeper, 


By Is. WRIGET. 
A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE 


—TO THE — 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


— WHETHER FOR — 


Domestic Use, the Markets, 
or Exhibition. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLORED PLATES. 


CLOTH, 122mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres*t. 





Cc. J CDD CO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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~==+ MACHINERY, TOOLS, FARM DMPLEMENTS, ETO, =n 

Rie VICTORY CORN MILL. S THE 

EEE s 

-}- 

eae 3 THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 

25% i For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats and all 

byes - Small Grain. Each set Plates guaranteed to grind 
a seee Zi 5000 to 8000 Bushels before wearing out, 
S 2525 7) THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0. 
© Sues 
g@ =358 
& Soa 66 W ST y ENSILAGE® FODDER CUTTING 
= ses ps.), containi 
ee Be Pees trom practe 

#5: SMALLEY GOODS iT eel men, free 1 sa7 gee 

& 8 gas anything in te esl, Horde Powers, 2 

os2s nd Circular Saw Machines, Farm s- 

= a nad Eng hee. SMALLEY MFG. CO. , Manitowoc, Wis. 4 

#355 






ulars, address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. 


Q 
6 


r 


For 


THE STEVENS <a 
PORTABLE MILLS see 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 
Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 


Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
Meation this paper. 


THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 


SreLAGS AND FEED 
UTTER. 











The wane for cutting 
all kinds of fodder, dry or 


green. Simplest, strong. 

est and most durable 
cutters made. Power 
cutters fitted with the 


only reliable safety fly- 
wheel. Straight and angle 
delivery carriers. Send 
for new f886 catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & Go., ‘ 


Mannfacturers, 
New Haven, Ct. 








WHITMAN’S 


_ MAGIC FEED MILL 


WITH STEEL GRINDERS. 
euak most oe Mili fo: ndin, 
mall grain, for feed or fam! iy meal, 
now made, Warranted to grin 
eon more with same power 


eo (Bn id of = Presses, 
Horse Powers, Corn 8. Feed 
Cutters, Scrapers, &c 


Warreay J AGRICULTURAL a, ST. gting MO. 








BOOKWALTER ENCINES 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & €0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
































CORN MILL, 
Best Corn and Cob 
Grinder in the World. 
ay ae NES 
BO! LE RS 
OF ALL srzEs. 
Send for Catalogue 





STEAM =aainamation 


With the TRIUMPH 
STEAM- cate 
It will save 4% to Kof your 

. and your stock ayill 
thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for illustrat- 
ed circular and pamphlet 
_,on Fase ania FEED FOR 


ST 
Z RICE, WHITACRE 2 & C0., 
” 42 West Monroe St., Chieago. 


HE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


Standard Wind Mill 
SS peat wis t's 


29 YEARS IN USE 
Guaranteed the Best 
egulating, Safest in 
Most Power- 









zes, 1 to 40 Horse Power, 
Adopted by the U.8. Gov- : 
games and Leading 
Railroad . 

Also ed Celebrated 


AVA I X L. FEED MIL, 
Which can be run by any aver, and is ch effective, and 
durable. Will grind. any mall in Into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per bean seals epi: 

of mill used, Also, F x L ck, Core & 1 Seal 
Tanks, No sate Trou Sf: amps 
logue and aft t. Adaress 

U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


Cutter, pose 
axing Teo 





i) QUEEN 3 THe SOUTH 


ABLE MILLS. 








Lr ee ee ee eS ee 
















QUAKER CITYn280Hon 


GRINDINGMILLS, 


FoR CORN AND COB, { 
FEED & TABLE MEAL 


A.W.STRAUB & CO. 
8787 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
189 Water St., New York City,N.Y. 
42 West Monroe Street, Cheat, Tit. 


Gear FHEBGRIST MILL 


Grindi t. 
"t nd Bievs 
POWER, a9 


and are more durable Meo any 
other mill. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. Also man’frs of the 
Union Horse Power, with Level 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, ete. 


Ww. tL. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 









“J ie 














With either rreouer incline or level tread track. Has the 
bg on most efficient governor made. The Doyles- 
fawn nior Thresher and Cleaner has no superior. 

Reneer Catalogue A sent free. Address sole manufac- 
turer, DANIEL HULSHIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 








ED YOUR OWN BONE, 


Shells & Gorn 

wines 00 per cent, ea fer sine «hy 

kop pine ing nqultey. arene pie sea t on app! pee 
Circu’ on, ° 


ROBINSON'S 





UNRIVALLED HAY PRESS. 





Justrated Catalo aes 
Send for iin WHEELER Ahm co CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Heebner’s Patent Ta Tread Horst Powers 


With Patent Speed R 








ved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted. or Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. a ole owners of Level-tread-patents 4 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, ansdale, Pa. 


Heebners’ Im 





THS: Boe 20:9 


malts eR 










war For wikite , 
The Perkins’ Wied va Mil @ Ax Con 
Agents wanted. Misha d. 








THB. NEW. DBAL-CANG 


cause it saves time, horses, wages,and does Nas poag work 
than any other plow made. Send for circulars. 


DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 
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HEGE’S IMPROVED 
CIRCULAR SAW 

qaauetreree MILL. 
tilinear Simul- ; 
taneous Set 
Work & Double 

as Eccentric Fric- 
tion Feed. 










Accurate, Sim- 


P Ch 
aarabiee 










PRICES LOW. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


MANUFACTURED » BY 


SALEM TRON WORKS 




























——EEEEEe 
= 
AS) 
OO t 
bas re 
Pires Ww on. km DRILL. 
<ou For ARTESIAN and 
E >= COMMON WELLS. 
q: Thousandsin use with records of 100 
2 > ft.per day in clay,60 ft. in slate; and 
ro. 1U to W ft.in Hard rock. ‘They work 
<2 successtully where others fail,and 
5 . wechallenge any machine to test 
> al < withus. Make wells at one-third 
=>- less expense than any Other,and 
2 ‘ 
= = drill 3it.totheir2tt. Sold ON 
aul TRIAL, without advanced 
ome pevinaes. Send for descrip- 
ogue. 
= 
a 
ao 
*< 
tad 













Tae = GET CATALOGUE. 

==" - Remember Old Reliable 

EMPIREW ELL AUGER CO.,, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


$3.00 PER FOOT. 


Artesian Wells Drilled in all Parts of 


the Country. 


—— Oil and Salt-Well Machinery furnished at short 
notice. 
PHILADELPHIA STEAM TRACTION 


DRILLER Well Machinery, 
Works: mer ey 


2334 OL/ARK'S == 


ROOT CUTTER. 












Acknowledged by all stock 
raisers to be the only perfect 
Root. Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 


Higganum M’f g. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Higganum, Conn. 
‘Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 











THE HERALD OF HEALTH. 
$1.00 a year, 10c. a number, 3 Samples, 25c. 


Nov, and Dec. numbers free tonew subscribers. The Dec. 
con’ Jeon “Hot Water Drinking for 


Various Diseases,” with full particulars 


Our articles on 





% to tie Memory,” are attracting much at- 

on the‘ and Working Habits of 
our Men.” . & Feb. American Agricul- 
turist for . Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, 138 Laight St., N.Y. 





MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ONE. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR ST 










Portable Mills for Farmers, etc. 18 Sizes and 
Styles. Over 5.309 in use. $100 and upwards. Com- 
plete Mill and Sheller $115. A boy can grind and keep in 
order. Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complete 
Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL STZ¥S. Send for Book 


ding mills, 
°"SORDYKE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WwrND 
ENCINE_~ 


= 





AJ. H. E. ALVORD, late in charge of Hough- 
ton Farm, has taken the chair of Professor of 
Agriculture at the Amherst Agricultural College. 
I now want on Houghton Farm a competent 
Manager to co-operate with me in working the 
Farm and handling the stock. - For full details, 
Address L. VALENTINE, 
Mountainville, Orange Uo., N. Y. 
ST & BEST 


STION GUARANT 


JHAS. KAESTNER 


n ~ ; ‘ ANAL $ 
NiNoinGcMILL CIRCULAR FREE 





The Fronefield’s Cattle Powder Co. will send 
by mail free, a vainable package of their fa- 
® mous Cattle Powder to every Farmer who 
applies. It may save you hundreds of dollars. 
ddress $46 Dillwyn Street, Philadelpia, Pa. 
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IN PRESS. 


THE BEST BOOK ON GARDENING EVER WRITTEY 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


A Guide to the Suocessful Culture of the Market 
and Family Garde:. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


New Edition, Entirely Rewritten and Greatly 
Enlarged. 


By PETER HENDERSON. 


The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier eqj- 
tions of Mr. Henderson's book, “‘Gardening for Profit,’ 
which sale has been continuous since the frst day of ite 
issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thorough} 
practical work. The new book, now in press, contains the 
yest of the former work, with large additions drawn from 
the author’s added years of experience. It cannot but be 
regarded byall us the best work on Market and Family 
Gardening ever published. 


WHAT MR. HENDERSON SAYS ABOUT THE NEW WORK: 


A NEW EDITION OF GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


It is twenty years since I first wrote Gardening for Profit 
It is gratifying to know that its teachings have been the 
means of helping to success thousands of inexperienced 
cultivators of the soil. That the present edition wiil con- 
tinue to do sol have no doubt, for it has not only been 
greatly widened in its range, but besides contains my added 
experience of twenty years since the time of its first writing 

The scope of the new edition of Gardening for Profit has. 
been greatly extended, embracing, as it does, not only the 
forcing of all important Fruits and Vegetables under glagg 
but also detailing the methods of culture of all small Tuits. 
pales Jere come under the head of “ Gardening for 

-rofit.” 

Although the profits of Market Gardening are not so 
great as they were twenty years ago, it is yet far more 
profitable than farm operations, for the capital and labor 
invested. There are thousands of farms adjacent tothe 
simaller towns and villages, hotels and watering places. 
where, if the farmer would devote a few acres to Fruits and 
Vegetables, the chances are that he would find it ten times. 
more profitable than the same amount of labor done on 
the farm. 

Although this new edition of Gardening for Profit is 
written mainly for the Market Gardener, the Amateur in- 
térestedin Vegetables or Fruits can easily adapt its teach- 
ings tothe smallestrequirements. PETER HENDERSON, 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


SUED sg Ld 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORK, 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Plant- 
ing, and Cultivation, with a Des- 
cription, and the Botanical and 
Popular names of all the 


Indigenous Trees of the United States, 


BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS, WITH NOTES 
ON A LARGE NUMBER OF THE MOST 


VALUABLE EXOTIC SPECIES, 
: By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


AUTHOR OF THE “STRAWBERRY CULTURIST,” “GRAPE OUL~ 
TURIST,” “ SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST,” ETC., ETO. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

A handsome volume of three hundred pages, embrac- 
ing a large amount of information in the various de- 
partments connected with forestry.— Country Gentleman. 

It gives information which most persons find unob- 
tainable.—Journal of Corimerce (New York). 

Full of useful informégion conveyed in a simple and 
practical form.—G@azette (Boston). 

Mr. Faller hag had the advantage of an actual experi- 
ence in tree culture, and at the same time a scientific 
turn of mind, which leads him to distinguish between 
a mere practical notion, and a notion that can be satis- 
factorily accounted for.—7he Gardener's Monthly. 

A valuable compendium of information.— 7he Ad- 
vance (Chicago). 

For the tourist who spends three or four weeks in the 
country it will be a pleasant companion—bat every 
farmer and every country gentleman will be the better 
for its possession.— The Daily Graphic. 

The directions for propagation, grafting, and planting 
are minuteand ample, and the description and history 
of the different trees are given with clearness and ac- 
curacy. It is avery valuable book.—Zhe Sun (New York). 

It contains exactly the sort of instruction needed by 
agriculturists and others who have had no opportunities 
for giving the subject of forestry special study.— 
World (New York). 

The author, A. 8. Fuller, is a well-known authority om 
this and kindred subjects. and has made a valuable an@ 
interesting book.— Christian Advocate. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


0. JUDD CO.. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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** Japanese Wheat.’’—Farmers, 
Look Out! 


A variety of wheat, claiming to be “ Japanese,” has 
been advertised in the Far West as being very early and 
enormously productive. Mr. C. W. Derry, of Lake Co., 
Colorado, before investing in this wheat, took the pre- 
caution to ascertain its reputation at home in Japan. 
Accordingly he sent samples and inquiries to our Minis- 
ter to Japan. Minister Hubbard referred the matter to 
Edwin Dun, Esq., long connected with the Agricultural 
Department of the Empire, who writes: ‘I do not rec- 
ognize the cereal. The wheat of Japan has nothing to 
recommend it; it does not mature early, nor is it pro- 
ductive. It is far inferior to any of the better varieties 
of American wheat, and grown as it is, in the semi-tropi- 
eal and moist climate of Japan, would hardly mature at 
all in the dry and elevated region of Colorado.”’ The in- 
ference is, if the “ Japanese wheat ”’ is really from Japan, 
our Western farmers have no,use for it; if, as is more 
probable, some one bas undertaken a swindle, hoping to 
sell some common wheat under a false name, at a high 
price, his trick is already exposed. Our farmers want 
neither true Japanese wheat nor wheat falsely so-called. 
We thank Mr. Derry, on behalf of the farmers, for his 
enterprise in this matter, and also thank him for making 
the American Agriculiurist the medium through which 
to expose the swindle of ‘* Japanese wheat,” “ by,” as 
Mr. Derry says, ‘‘informing the brother-farmers.’? We 
expose this with a pleasure that we have not felt since 
we gave a free notice to *‘ Hulitt’s Ivory Wheat,” and the 
‘+ Bessarabian Corn.” 


‘sThe Silent Partner.°’ 

Here is a circular that asks, ‘‘ Why not go into business 
for yourself ?”’ and a little further down appears, in large 
letters, ‘* The Silent Partner.” At the first glance, this 
circular looks like a proposition to go into business with 
a‘'silent partner.” A reading of the circular shows the 
“Silent Partner” to be the title of a book of recipes, and 
one can “go into business” by buying the book and 
making up and selling one or more of the articles for 
which the recipes are given. There are numbers of these 
recipe books offered, some of which are thorough frauds, 
as they pretend to teach impossibilities. Some of them 
tell how to make things that no one wants to buy. ‘“ Ci- 
der without apples’? cannot be cider, and “artificial 
honey” is a fraud; yet these are among the recipes 
offered in a Chicago book, “‘The Silent Partner.’ All 
attempts to make money by selling recipes, or by making 
up the various articles and selling them, are likely te end 
in disappointment. 


‘A Long-Felt Want,’’ 


we are told, is supplied in the ‘Oriental Hair Grower,” 
which, it is claimed, is a “‘ new discovery,”’ by the use of 
which any one may quickly grow a heavy beard, a glossy 
moustache, beautiful eyebrows, or luxuriant hair on 
bald heads.”’ Of course the advertisement has ‘‘ picters ” 
—one of ‘‘ Before using ’’ shows a face as hairless as an 
egg, and that of ‘* After using ’’ shows the same face with 
moustaches that would put a shoe-brush or a feather- 
duster toshame. Such moustaches! The circular says 
that this oriental stuff ‘imparts to the hair everything 
necessary to the production ofa healthy and rapid growth, 
either on the face or on bald heads, and was never known 
to fail.’ If ‘never known to fail,’’ it was never tried 
upon a head the baldness of which is hereditary. Noth- 
ing is yet known, and probably never will be, that will 
cause the hair to grow on such heads. 


Something New in Lotteries, 

We have before ns the prospectus, and a book of tick- 
ets, of a lottery which presents some unusual features, 
It is imported, is for the benefit of a most worthy object, 
and a Lord Mayor is to “ preside at the drawing.” The 
affair is in aid of a fund for the completion of “ Mater 
Misericordie Hospital,” the same being located in the 
beautiful city of Dublin, Ireland. The managers evi- 
dently count upon a large patronage from America, as 





the circular and tickets give dollars and cents instead of 
the pounds, shillings and pence of British currency. The 
list of prizes presents a curious medley of articles. 
The first prize is “an exquisitely cut cameo, presented 
by His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII.” Should an American 
hold some of the lucky numbers in this lottery, he would 
be puzzled as to what he should do with the prizes. The 
third prize is ‘‘a beautiful phatton (the list calls it 
‘ pheeton !’) and splendid pair of horses,” In this case 
it is provided that one can take, instead of the turnout, 
its equivalent in cash—$500. Not 80 the one who draws 
the fifty-ftfth or the fifty-sixth prize, the one being “a 
valuable calf,” and the other *‘a fat bullock.” Imagine 
the feelings of the American holder of the lucky ticket 
when he is informed that he has drawn ‘*a fat bullock,” 
on which he is requested ‘‘to pay charges and take it 


away.” There is no commuting dollars, instead of “ beef. 


critter,” in this case. The unfortunate who draws the 
‘**fat bullock ” or ‘* valuable calf’? had better direct that 
they be converted into beef or veal, as the case may be, 
for the benefit of the patients of the hospital. 

THE LEGAL ASPECT OF IT. 

The good people who are promoting this lottery are 
evidently not aware that in sending their circulars and 
tickets through the United States mails they violate a 
law of this country, and if any one engages in the sale of 
tickets, in all, save a very few States, he is liable to fine 
or imprisonment, one or both, under the State laws, 
which vary in the penalties. The laws are against all 
lotteries, not only the swiudling lotteries, but those in- 
stituted for the highest and holiest objects. 


Official Endorsement 


From the Tenth Census, Volume 8th, 
published recently. 


The American Agri- 
culturist is especially 
worthy of mention, be- 
cause of the remark- 
able success that has 


attended the unique 
and untiring efforts 
of its proprietors to in- 
crease and extend -its 


circulation. Its con- 
tents are duplicated 
every month for a Ger- 
man edition, which-al- 
so circulates widely. 





Wellow-Covered Literature. 


The *“*Civiale Agency.” This concern with a French 
name, has removed itself and its flaring signs, and (we 
suppose), its great staff of ‘* consulting physicians,” from 
a prominent corner on Broadway, to a less conspicuous 
location, Instead of its former pretentious circulars, it 
now issues a small phamphlet in a yellow cover (appro- 
priately), entitled “ Curious Facts.” This little work is 
made up on the sandwich principle, or, rather, after the 
‘+ streak of fatand streak of lean” style. A page of“ Law 
for Business Men” is faced by one which we cannot even 
mention; a table of “ Quantity of Seed Required to Plant 
an Acre” stands opposite to one which’no father would 
read to his family, and so on, The ‘Curious Facts, 
Dates, Statistics and Measurements "’ are alternated with 
matters peculiar to the Remedies called “ Civiale,” for 
diseases which cannot be talked about in a mixed com- 
pany, and which we are sure do not interest our readers. 





Small Business. 

It is very small, mean business for a white man wha 
has been taught to read, to try to cheat the Government 
out of two cents. Yet tivo cents often enough repeated 
will amount to dollars, Persons, have often advertised, 
for old stamps under one pretext and another, usually 
such as will excite the sympathies of the benevolent, and 
kind-hearted people have responded. There are but just. 
two uses to which old stat#pS can be put. One, to selh 
them like other old- paper for, paper stock ; the:other, ta. 
wash and re-gum them, and sell them to be used a second; 
time, and thus defraud the. Govyernment—in a small ‘way, 
itis true, but still a fraud.) Knowing that these are the 
only uses that can be made of old stamps, any one wha 
gives or sells them to these who advertise for them, in & 
measure participates in a very.small fraud, 


Go Cautiously. 


Inquiries are made of & Decorative Art Concern in Bose 
ton, which offers to furnish work in the way of painting 
placques, panels, tiles, etc., to be painted at home, for 
which a remunerative price will be paid. When people. 
go a long way around to accomplish an object, they are 
open to suspicion. Ifthese advertisers really wish to have. 
such painting done, why do they not take a room and ad« 
vertise for girls? They could get hundreds at once wha. 
would work under theirimmediate supervision. Instead 
of this, they propose to send out work by mail to distant. 
points, upon which postage isto be paid both ways, 
Perhaps the sale of books of instruction, etc., for $1.25, ig 
the chief object of this Decorative Art Establishment, 


‘° St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea.”’ 


Inquiries continue to come as to‘ St. Andrew’s-by« 
the-Sea,”’ a Florida land enterprise, and circulars ang 
pamphlets are sent, asking our opinion. In looking 
over these documents, we fail to find the name of a sin« 
gle individual given as connected with the scheme. Al} 
letters are to be addressed, and all remittances are to be 
made payable, to the office of the company, Cincinnati, 
O. No name of any officer of the company at Cincinnat} 
is given, though we are told that ‘‘J. HaBrown,” Ass 
sistant General Manager, is located at St. Andrew’s Bay, 
Fla. In the lack of clue to the personnel of the “St, Ans 
drew’s Bay Railroad. and: Land ©o.,"" We are obliged ta. 
judge of it by the evidence, presented by the circulars it 
sends out. The fact that this anonymous company has its. 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O.,.is:not»calculated to in« 
spire confidence, People have not forgotten that Texan, 
land scheme, in which lots were given away, save one. 
dollar for “‘recording the deed.” 





Drinking Sarsaparilla. 


A gentleman who was just recovering from an il}-turn, 
complained of great thirst, and asked the writer if ft 
would not be well for him to “ drink sarsaparilla."". “Ip 
you like it,” was the reply, “it probably will not: burt: 
you.” This led to a conversation, in which it appeared 
that this inquirer, in common with. hundreds of. other- 
intelligent persons, supposed that the so-called sarsapa. 
rilla sold at soda fountains, and in bottles wherever 
beverages are sold, had some beneficial or remedial effect, 
This is one of the common popular delusions, and a great. 
number of people (and not ignorant perzons) have a wells 
fixed idea that sarsaparilla “ purifies the blood.” ° Halt- 
a century or more ago,‘a “compound syrup of sareapa. 
rilla’? was in use by physicians as a pleasant “ vehicle ** 
in which to administer various active medicines and also. 
was taken by itself. This syrup was'flavorei with wins. 
tergreen and other pleasant aromaties, and contained, 
besides sarsaparilla, guiacum and mezereon, drugs of 
some activity. In the early days of soda fountains they- 
were exclusively kept in the drug-stores, and at that- 
time, among other syrups, the syrup.of sarsaparilla was. 
added to the beverage on account of its pleasant flavor 
and for the sake of any remedial effect it might have, 
But syrup of sarsaparilla was troublesome to prepare, 
and withal expensive, and it was ascertained that q 
syrup containing no sarsaparilla or other drugs was quite. 
as acceptable to the drinkers of soda water as the orig. 
inal syrup, and thercafter the ‘ sarsaparilla” served at. 
the soda fountains was made of sugar-house molasses. 
(for its dark color), flavored with the same aromatics that, 
made the genuine syrup of sarsaparilla popular. 

SARSAPARILLA WITHOUT SARSAPARILLA. 
It is safe to say that not only is the syrup, as served at 
many fountains, entirely without any sarsaparilla, but the. 
thousands of bottles daily sold as sarsaparilla are entirely 
innocent of the drug. As now sold, sarsaparila in bottles, 
is carbonic acid water pleasantly flavored with the aro«w 
matics formerly used in syrup of sarsaparilla, and which 
can be drunk tvithout any fear of any medicinal effecte, 
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Begin To-day. 

As soon as you receive a copy of this November 
‘umber, together with Premium List, you can begin 
securing premiums at once. Send the names, to- 
gether with the money, as fast as you get them, 
without waiting to have the required number, and 
they will be entered on our books to your credit. 





Beautiful Birthday Presents. 


Our list of premiums presents a great variety of 
useful and ornamental articles for birthday gifts. 
There is something, in fact, to suit every taste. 
‘There is no more enjoyable custom than the 
annual presentation of birthday presents to rela- 
tives and friends. 
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A Very Large Extra December Edition. 


While we have printed large extra editions of 
the October and November numbers, we shall issue 
@ very large extra edition of the December number 
of the American Agriculturist. We do this not only 
to meet the demands of new subscribers and ap- 
plicants for speciman copies, but also with a view 
to sending a copy to every person in the United 
States who may have been a subscriber, und is not 
mow one, in order that they may see what great 
improvements have been made during the last two 
or three years. Owing to the fact that our sub- 
scription lists were stolen from this office, we are 
unable to reach the names of very many of these 
people. We shall therefore be greatly obliged to 
any of our present subscribers, or to anybody for 
that matter, who will send us the names of any 
person in their vicinity who may at any time have 
been subscribers to the American: Agriculturist and 
are ‘hot now. We wish to send to every one of 
them a copy of the American Agriculturist as it is 
ku-day. 
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ur Farmer Presidents—Answer to Many 
Inquirers. 


The following is asample of communications we 
re receiving : 
VERNON, OnEIDA Co., N. Y., Oct. 8. 
Acopy of the American Agriculturist for March, 
1886, accidentally came into my hands to-day, and, 
as I wish to‘take a paper of that character, I 
thought I would write inquiring whether the offer 
of portfolio of engravings made in that number 
‘would apply to subscribers beginning with the 
September number. If not, I will wait until Jan- 
uary before sending my subscription. I like the 
@ample better than any farm journal that I have 
seen. Mus, C. A. BALL. 





Answer. 


The first of the series of the Homes of our Far- 
mer Presidents, together with the accompanying 
article by James Parton, appeared in the May 
American Agriculturist. 

The second of the series, to wit, The Home of 
Jackson (the Hermitage), together with descrip- 
tion by the same writer, Parton, appears in this 
mumber of the American Agriculturist. 

The third of the series for this year, viz., Wasb- 
Angton, with the article by Donald G. Mitchell, is 

ing prepared for the December number. Every 
wew subscriber of the American Agriculturist, whose 
subscription is received before January Ist, will be 
‘entitled to the three engravings of this year free. 
This, of course, involves large extra expense, but 
we make this offer to assist the friends of the 
American Agriculturist, who are willing and desir- 
ous of aiding us in extending its circulation by 
securing new subscribers. 





Profitable Employment for La- 
@iex.—One lady during one winter made $500 
above all expenses in canvassing for the American 
Agriculturist.. The inducements we offer to can- 
‘vassers this season are greater than ever before. 
Send for. full particulars direct to,this office. | 





The American Agriculturist at the Fairs. 


Advertisers at the various State Fairs this year 
have expressed surprise at finding large distribu- 
tions of the American Agriculturist being made, 
and have “inquiringly asked” our representatives 
why it was not announced that this large extra 
edition of the October American Agri-ulturist would 
be issued, so that they might take advantage of it 
and increase the amount of their advertising space. 
To which we reply that we did not care to load 
down the columns of our Fair Number with adver- 
tisements, as is usually the case. Frequently we 
issue extra editions, larger than the combined cir- 
culation of a dozen cotemporaries, without making 
any previous allusion to the fact. We have to say 
now, however, that not only this November num- 
ber goes to press with a large extra edition, but 
that we shall print a very large extra edition of the 
December American Agriculturist. 
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BECINS NOW. 
OFFER EXTENDED. 


All New Subscribers for 1887, 


I 


whose subscriptions come to hand 
before November 390, will re- 
ceive the American Agricul- 
turist for November and De- 
cember of this year without ex- 
tra charge. 

The above applies to Alll new 
subscribers, from whatever source 
received, — including Premium 
Clubs. 

Those too distant to receive this 
number before November 30, 
will be allowed 10 days after its re- 
ception in due course of mail, to 
take advantage of the above in pre- 
senting the paper to their friends. 

See Supplement for description 
of volumes given for securing new 
subscribers, and other Premiums. 
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Work for School Teachers: 


We can employ 25,000 school teachers from now 
until the 1st of April. Very many teachers in rural 
districts have made more money by incidentully 
working for us than their entire winter wages have 
amounted to, We have a novel enterprise which 
offers inducements to them. Write us immediately 
for full particulars, addressing Novel Enterprise, 
care American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Moral Suasion.—Among the prominent 
exhibitors at the Massachusetts State Fair was 
Lawson Valentine, who sent four car-loads of 
choice stock from Houghton Farm. When the fa- 
mous bull Ramapo arrived, the ‘‘ ground men’”’ 











who were detached to unload him were afraid tg 
enter the car, and it was decided to draw the cy 
upon the fair grounds, and exhibit the animal jp 
that manner, Professor Alvord, of Amherst, unti} 
recently manager of Houghton Farm, learning of 
this fact, immediately en‘ered the car, took the 
animal by the nose-ring and led him about the 
ring, to the amazement and amusement of the 
lookers-on. 


Advertisements Left Over, 


Advertisements left out of this number of the 
American Agriculturist, owing to our crowded col- 
umns or because arriving too late to be inserted, 
will appear in the December number. We have to 
thank our patrons for the continued confidence 
displayed in these columns, as evinced by their 
generous patronage, and to request them to have 
their copy early for the December number. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, there will be an un- 
usual pressure for position in that issue. Owing, 
to the large extra edition which we shall print, we 
shall be forced to go to press promptly on the 
moment. 








What a Single Number of the American 
Agriculturist Contains. 


Mr. A. B. Allen, founder, and for a long time the 
first editor, contributes-a paper to this November 
issue of the American Agriculturist on Fattening 
Swine, a topic upon which he is an acknowledged 
authority. Prof. Charles E. Bessey, of the Ne- 
braska State Agricultural College, explodes the 
erroneous impression that clover will not grow in 
that State, by citing several luxuriant fields, 
Farming on the Pacific Slope is treated by Cyril 
Marr. Dr. Peter Collier, the authority on all that 
relates to Sorghum, gives an article on the Har- 
vesting of theCrop. ‘‘A Neglected Crop,” by J. 
M. Stahl, urges increasing the crop of manure on 
the farm. Poultry matters are treated by P. H. 
Jacobs. Raising Seedling Potatoes is discussed 
by Mr. W. H. Rand. A new Apricot, the “Gates,” 
and the method of drying Apricots, are described 
and illustrated by J. L. Townsend, of Utah. Prof. L. 
H. Bailey, Jr., of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, shows how Split Trees may be repaired, 
Joseph Harris, besides the usual Walks and Talks 
on the Farm, also treats of Keeping Cabbages 
and Making an Asparagus Bed. Peter Henderson 
has a paper on Rotation in the Market Garden, and 
another on Forcing Strawberries. R. G. Newton 
writes about Winter Protection on the Prairies, 
Stephen Powers, the authority on Merinos, gives 
directions for the Winter Care of Lambs and 
Sheep. Dr. George Thurber treats of the Pine 
Weevil, the Hardy Chrysanthemums, Palms for 
House Culture, and other horticultural subjects, 
with illustrations. Arthur C. Valk, the architect, 
gives views, plans and specifications of a Cottage 
costing $2,200, either for village or country, pre- 
senting a desirable exterior combined with conven- 
ient interior arrangements. A Model Stable and 
Carriage-House is illustrated and described by the 
architect, Chas. P. H. Gilbert. Canadian Cattle 
Ranges are described by G. B. Elliott, of Manitoba. 
The Household Department presents the usual 
variety of fancy articles to employ busy fingers, 
and recipes and useful hints relating to home mat- 
ters. The prize story, ‘‘Chatty McDonald’s 
Thanksgiving Ride,’’ by Miss A. C. Sage, will 
surely interest and please all children old enough 
to read, while the Doctor talks about Christmas 
Presents, Artificial Lighting and other matters. 
Among the larger illustrations are: One on the first 
page, by Forbes, ‘‘ Corn is King.”? A full page by 
Paul O. Mueller illustrates various features of No- 


vember scenery. A portrait of the Friesian cow © 


* Clothilde,’’ another of a black Dorset pig, a pic- 
ture of Oxforddown sheep, a portrait of an Amer- 
can buffalo, a group of Asiatic fowls, ‘‘ My First 
Antelope,” by Cary, illustrating a feature of David 
W. Juda@’s experience at the Far West, are the 
striking pictorial features of this November number, 
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The Homes of Our Farmer Presidents. 


The first of the series of our Farmer Presidents 
received such universal commendation, we are 
confident that it will prove to be the most popular 
enterprise ever undertaken in the literary line. We 
shall expend not less than $30,000 in preparing and 
laying these Engravings before the great reading 
public of this and other countries. As an induce- 
ment to aid our friends in securing new subscribers 
we make this unparalleled offer. 

Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
for 1887, whose name is received before January 
1st, will be presented with the Engravings, together 
with the accompanying descriptions, which have 
been issued this year. Every subscriber whose 


name is received before November Ist, will be pre- 
sented with the November and December numbers 
of this year free in addition. Every new subscriber 


for 1887, whose name is received between the 1st 
and 15th of December, will receive the December 
number of this year free. See supplement for a 
more detailed description of the Farmer Presidents. 


— 


Two Splendid Supplements. 


At the Fairs. 


The October number of the American Agricul- 
turist contains extensive correspondence from Mr, 
Judd and other representatives, who were attend- 
ing the various Fairs through the country. It 
will be seen from this issue that our Editors and 
Editorial Associates have likewise been attending 
the State Fairs from the Far East to the Far West. 

President Chamberlain, now of the Ames, lowa, 
Agricultural College, offers some timely sugges- 
tions regarding fair buildings. Joseph Harris in- 
dulges in some vigorous strictures regarding fair 
management in this State. Indeed, all of our 
pages devoted to the fairs may be said to be over- 
flowing with food for reflection, and to fairly bris- 
tle with suggestions for another year. 





A Good Double-Barreled Gun for One 
Day’s Work. 


The valuable gun offered in our Premium List 
for $12, or fifteen subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, is the best, and by far 
the cheapest gun for the money we have ever 
presented to the friends of the American Agricul- 
turist. Any person by going about his neighbor- 
hood during a single rainy day ought to be able to 
secure the requisite number of subscriptions to 
secure this gun. 
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After Voting, What? 


After voting for the best man, devote the rest of 
election day in securing a club for the American 
Agriculturist, and procuring one of the valuable 








We have the pleasure of presenting to the read- 
ers of the American Agriculturist with this issue 
two superb supplements, one describing the valu- 
ble presents which are given to our workers, and 
the other being the second in the series of our 
Farmer Presidents—that is, the Home of General 
Jackson, together with accompanying description 
by James Parton. These two supplements, together 
with the American Agriculturist proper for Novem- 
ber, convey some idea to oli friends and new of 
the liberality and energy with which the American 
Agriculturist is now conducted. We have uew plans 
and new features for 1887, which will be described 
at length in our December number. Meanwhile, 
will our subscribers renew their subscriptions at 
once for 1887, so that their names may be entered 
before the rush of the closing days of the year are 
upon us, 





Prepare for the Holidays. 


Now is the time to think about the gifts, which, 
we assume, all of our readers present to their 
friends at Christmas or New Years. We lay be- 
fore them a list of useful, as well as ornamental 
articles, which they can secure without money, and 
with avery little labor. Look over the beautiful 
array of premiums, and see with what little effort 
they can be procured. Very many of our people 
have for many years obtained all of their presents 
for the holidays from the Lists of Premiums yearly 
offered by the American Agriculturist. 





Wanted—Workers. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist de- 
sire to immediately secure the services of an active 
person in every School District in every State and 
Territory of the United States. Easy and lucra- 
tive employment will be given both to men and 
Women and boys and girls. The scheme is a new 
one, and will undoubtedly enable every person who 
engages in our employ to make, at the very lowest, 
$8 per day, whereas the very best workers ought to 
make fully $10 per day. The project is so novel 
and taking that every person who sends to us for 
particulars will undoubtedly go to work at once. 
For full particulars, address American Agriculturist, 


premiums offered by us. 


a 


Qur Premiums. , 
—>>—_ 
The question is often asked of the publishers of 
the American Agriculturist by the readers of that 
periodical : How is it possible for you to give such 
premiums as you offer while the price of the paper 
remains so low, and the expense of preparing its 
contents and illustrations must be so great? We 
reply that our arrangements made with manufac- 
turers and dealers for large quantities of articles 
for premiums, place such articles in our hands at 
specially low prices, and in our premium offers we 
give our friends the advantage of this. It is not 
that the value of the American Agriculturist is en- 
hanced by the premiums. Its readers know that 
at its present bubscription terms, and in view of 
its usefulness and cost of preparation, it is the 
cheapest in the world. But the publishers wish 
to encourage friends to do all in their power 
to add to the great family of subscribers, and thus 
to widen the field of its influence. Therefore, we 
make the liberal offers as seen in these pages, and 
confidently expect that many will avail themselves 
of them. Our aim is to retain all old friends and 
to add a multitude of new ones to the number. 
Wanted—Workers in a New Field. 
—<>___ 

A splendid chance for boys and girls. 
For full particulars immediately address 
*‘* Workers, care American Agriculturist, 
751 Broadway, New York. Write imne- 
diately, as we hope to put a worker in 
your neighborhood as near the first of 
November as possible. 





The American Agriculturist furnishes every year 
between five and six hundred large quarto three- 
column pages, original matter, by the best writers, 
or as much reading as is found in five large octavo 
volumes of five hundred pages each. 








Improved Sewing Machine.— The 
Sewing Machine offered in our Premium List com- 
prises some very important improvements. Read 


12,000 Workers Wanted in New York 
State, - 
—_—~>— 

There are 12,000 school districts in the State of 
New York. During the next twenty days we wish 
to place an active worker in every one of these dis- 
tricts, to work a novel scheme, 





Send for Full Particulars,—If any 
further information is desired about any of the 
Premiums offered, write to us for full particulars, 
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Valuable Books for the Farm, the Garden, | 
and the Household.—Our readers will find, briefly 
described in the Supplement pages, many of our 
very valuable publications, which those who do not 
care to secure them as premiums should purchase, 
They are seut, postpaid, on receipt of price, 





A Miniature Library presented to every 
reader. See the Supplement for conditions. 





Horticultural Conventions, 
—<—>— 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, the representative from our 
editorial force who attended the various Horticul- 
tural Conventions this summer, takes this occasion 
to invite the various gentlemen from all parts of 
the country whom he met at these gatherings, to 
visit him when here in person at this office, and 
confer with him on the various topics of interest to 
horticulturists generally. Hereafter we shall de- 
vote special attentionto these topres. 
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NEW 


History of the United States, 


PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Presented for New Subscriber. 


See Supplement for Conditions, 
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Three Printing Establishments Employed. 
tigi 

Some idea of the magnitude and the number of 

this American Agriculturist may be derived from the 

fact that three large distinct printing establish- 

ments in New York City are now running presses 

for an entire week in printing the November num- 








%1 Broadway, New York. 


the full description in the Supplement. 


ber of the American Agriculturist, 
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The Fair Season. 
(Continued from page 473.) 
The Bay State Cattle Show. 
M, C. WELD, 
io. 
Boston, Mass., October 12, 1886. 

“Boston Town ”’ was taken quite by surprise by 
the great show of the young Bay State Agricultural 
Society. This society owes its existence to the old 
New England Society, which had been notori- 
ously for years in the control of a ring. Prominent 
agriculturists, chiefly of Massachusetts, who could 
not work under this ring dictation, formed them- 
selves into the Bay State Society, made Edward 
Burnett the President and W. W. Lincoln Secre- 
tary, who, with an Executive Committee of the best 
farmers of the State, made a strong team, which, 
although they never worked together before in just 
such an enterprise, pulled as one man this time 
with the result we have. 

The show was by far the best ever held in New 
England—in most respects the best we ever attended 
anywhere. No such display of milch breeds was 
ever made in this country, while the beef breeds 
were finely represented. There was a fine specimen 
of the Texas steer, which should be classed as a 
hide and bone breed. He stood sixteen hands 
high, his horns measured over six feet between 
tips, and his left side was ornamented with the 
brands of three or four different owners. The 
beef breeds were represented by several herds each 
of Shorthorns, Herefords and Devons, with a few 
Polled Angus, besides numerous grade Shorthorns 
and Herefords shown as fat cattle and eliciting 
great praise. The show of horses was most satis- 
factory. Every single horse could be seen and ex- 
amined by every visitor tall énough to look over 
the four-foot front of the box-stalls, and the great 
majority of the horses were shown in open stalls. 
The Percherons were out in full force and were of 
excellent character. The highest award went to 
one of abnormally large size and of a dark-brown 
color, but a good horse. _Clydes and English Shire 
horses were present in creditable numbers and 
quality. There was an exceedingly good show of 
sheep, in which nearly all the favorite breeds were 
well represented, namely, Cotswolds among the 
long-wool breeds, the middle-wools by the Dorsets, 
the Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire and South- 
downs, and fine-wools by the American Merino in 
all its glory of wrinkles and “gas tar.’ As to 
pigs, the variety was great and the quality supreme. 
The Small Yorkshires, representing the climax of 
breeding for form, the Berkshires showing the 
climax of breeding for quality, were the best ever 
shown in New England. Then the Essex, few, but 
choice, and the Cheshires, Poland-Chinas, Jersey 
Reds @nd Chester Whites, many of them of enorm- 
ous size, made up the show of the large breeds. 
The poultry and pigeon part of the show was larger 
and more complete, both as to the numbers and ex- 
cellence of the offerings, than many exclusively 
poultry and pigeon shows. It was under excellent 
management and a great attraction, All the promi- 
nent implement houses of Massachusetts, and many 

from out the State made grand exhibits, while 
in the special department of the dairy the exhibi- 
tion was rich in interest. The show of American 
cheeses was large, and those of fancy forms and 
kinds attracted much attention, while nearly all the 
famous kinds of foreign cheeses were also exhib- 
ited. Tub, print and granular butter was shown 
by many makers. In the same room all the opera- 
tions of the butter dairy were all the time going on, 
to the great pleasure and instruction of spectators. 
The Centrifugal Separator produced the cream, 


which, as “— ripe, was ehurned ; then, being 
soaked in while in the granular form, 
“worked’’ withoyt being touched by hand or 
ladle in another centrifugal machine, printed on 
five sides in a hand-press in half-pound prints, 
wrapped in parchment paper in neat paper boxes, 
and sold to clamorous crowds, often as fast as it 
could be put up. Then there was a grand show of 
household articles, of woman’s handiwork and 
fancy articles, and many such like things. 














The show was all under the roof of the Massa- 
ehusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association build- 
ing. The live stock was in the well-lighted base- 
ment, and were shown, besides, on the tan-bark 
arena on the main floor, where occasional exhibi- 
tions of performing and trained horses and oxen 
were given daily. The implements were on the 
main floor and the one above ; the poultry also on 
the second floor, and the dairy goods and working 
dairy in the basement. 

The Horticultural Show occupied the great Con- 
cert Hall, capable of seating three or four thou- 
sand people. Here upon the spacious floor the 
products of the farm, orchard, garden, nursery and 
greenhouse were displayed in wonderful variety, 
abundance and excellence. Many of the stronger 
grangers vied with each other and with the great 
nurserymen and amateurs in their fruit exhibits. 
The great pink and blue water lillies of India and 
Africa gave great surprise and delight, and the 
shows of foliage plants, of palms, of evergreens, of 
orchids and other beautiful flowering plants, by 
many exhibitors, gave great pleasure. Long tables 
of superb lettuce and supreme celery, with other 
vegetables for which Boston is less famous, com- 
pleted the show in the department of products. 

As a whole, the show was a great success, the 
prizes offered were liberal and were promptly paid. 
The attendance was all that the great building, 
with its eleven acres of floor space, could accom- 
modate, and nearly everybody was pleased. The 
management certainly deserve the thanks of the 
community for conducting an agricultural show 
free from political scheming and maneuvering, and 
with a single eye to the promotion of agriculture 
and its kindred arts. 

—————— —_—,e_____—_ 


The Great St. Louis Fair. 
(From our Regular Correspondent.) 
sage 
St. Louts, Oct. 9. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Fair Association opened its 
grounds to the public, Oct. 4th, and closed them 
on the 10th, at the end of one of the most suc- 
cessful and largely attended exhibitions ever made 
in this country. The new additions to the grounds, 
which now contain 143 acres, the hundreds of mag- 
nificent and permanent booths erected thereon, the 
numberless tents of visiting exhibitors, the elegant 
and commodious club-house, the beautiful shade 
trees, ponds, museum of natural history, cosey and 
pleasant family retreats, combine to make these 
grounds the most pleasant and accomodating it has 
ever been the writer’s pleasure to visit. From 
President Green and his genial and accommodating 
Secretary, Mr. F. J. Wade, to the attendants at the 
gates, all was done that possibly could be done to 
make every one happy and contented. And it was 
no small matter to handle a crowd of 150,000 people 
with as little fault finding as was done on Thurs- 
day, the fourth day of the fair; on this day there 
was a multitude on the grounds unparalleled in 
numbers by any gathering ever before seen on these 
grounds. It was simply an indescribable mass of 
people, comprising all classes of nationalities and 
society, and it is pleasant to remark that not an 
accident occurred worthy of note. 

In order to promote an interest among permanent 
exhibitors, the society offered rewards of $250, $150 
and $75 to those who should erect the finest build- 
ing on the grounds during the present year. The 
first prize was awarded to D. M. Osborne & Co., 
Auburn, N, Y. Other buildings of magnificent 
proportions and architecture erected last year are 
seen along Mechanical ‘“ Avenue,’ together with 
many tents in the rear. In these booths and tents 
were undoubtedly exhibited more machinery of an 
agricultural class than was ever before seen on the 
grounds, It would be impossible to give a detailed 
account of them, and we mention only those which 
came under personal observation. 

Johnson & Field, Racine, Wis., showed farm and 
warehouse fanning mills,and were awarded first pre- 
mium. The Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y., with their usual enterprise,exhibited a full line 
of hand and sulky plows, They also showed in their 





exhibit a practical two-horse road scraper, which is 
likely ‘to meet ‘a“want long’ felt by road commis. 
sioners and corporation contractors. J. E. Porter 
Ottawa, Ill., who has so long and faithfully served 
the public, exhibited his well-known hay carriers 
and hay forks: F.E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, 0, 
who are extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
pumps, hay carriers, etc., attracted much attention 
with their Cyclone pump, which has a Capacity of 
one barrel per minute. The Whitman Agricultura 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., exhibited several sizes of their 
continuous hay and straw presses in operation, 
Their record as a prize-winner with this press jg re 
markable, including five in N. Y. State, first at 
World’s Fair, New Orleans, and nine others in thig 
and foreign countries. This firm also manufacture 
a full line of farm machinery, and always guaran. 
tee their goods to their customers. 

The Springfield Machine Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
exhibited hay carriers, wind-mills, ete. 

Adriance Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
the first time on these grounds, exhibited the Adri. 
ance ‘“*E”’ Mower. This old and favorably known 
company put this new machine upon the market, 
for the first time the past season, and are much 
gratified at the welcome success attending its first, 
introduction. 

Road machines, traction engines, threshers, clo~ 
ver hullers, etc., were present in the usual numbers, 
Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co., Canton, Ohio, showed 
a full line of their Celebrated Imperial Plows which 
are rapidly gaining popularity in both the east and 
west. All of the stock departments were full, and 
swine, sheep, cattle, Clydesdale and Percheron 
horses were of good breeding and fully up to 
standard. 

Poultry Hall, Textile Hall, Carriage Hall and 
Dairy Hall were at all times filled with a throng of 
interested visitors. The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co, had their building filled with stoves and ranges 
in operation, which was always filled to its utmost. 
capacity. 

The officers must feel much gratified at the great 
success of their 1886 exhibition, and will undoubt- 
edly strive to increase their efforts to improve and 
entertain. 

Fair Notes. 


The many friends and subscribers who called at 
the American Agriculturist tent and paid their many 
compliments and encouraging words to its editors 
and publishers, will long be remembered. 

All specimen copies requested by our callers at. 
our headquarters are already filled. Should any be 
miscarried we will be pleased to duplicate. 

B. G. 


——_——_——___ re —____ 


Field Notes on Apple Culture,— 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr., Michigan Agricultural College, 
New York: The O. Judd Co., D. W. Judd, President, 
Price, post-paid, 75 cte. This is a practical guide to Ap- 
ple Culture, evidently written by one who has had abun- 
dant experience as a foundation for his teachings, The 
author is, we understand, the son of a well-known fruit 
grower and pomologist of Michigan, and he dutifully ac- 
kuowleges his indebtedness to the teachings of his father 
by dedicating his work to him. The book is character- 
ized, both by the absence of superfluous matter, and by 
its direct, common sense teachings. The subject is 
taken up systematically, beginning with that most im- 
portant point, the selection of the trees, the author 
properly opposing the purchase of poor trees at any 
price. In the matter of varieties, the author is com- 
mendably conservative; instead of describing a long 
list of all the varieties he knows, he gives the few 
that promise to be profitable, which includes ail that 
the practical orchardist cares to learn about. The im- 
portant matter of pruning is treated according to cor- 
rect scientific principles and the mechanical operations 
well and clearly illustrated, as are those of grafting. The 
author does not have a favorable opinion of the renova- 
tion of old and neglected trees by top-grafting, a 
generally practiced, and gives directions for its proper 
performance. The insects that are the orchardist’s 
most destructive enemies are described, and the method 
of Warfare with them pointed out. We are sure that this 
treatise will prove to be a valuable guide to those who 
propose to grow apples for profit, by establishing new 
orchards, or by renovating those that have suffered from 
neglect, The work is abundantly jllustrated. 
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ROFITS IN. POULTRY. 
Useful.and Ornamental Breeds 


-—AND THEIR— 


>PROFITABLE MANAGEMENT. +< 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A thoroughly practical work, being personal experience 
from various sources, applicable to the surroundings—the 
~wlimate, nearness to market, neighbors, etc.—of 


POULTRY KEEPERS IN ALL SECTIONS. 


Valuable to the Novice and to the old Poultry man, to 
the Poultry Fancier as well as to the Raiser of Eggs, Broil- 
ers or Table Fowls for Market. Special attention is be- 
stowed upon 

HOUSES AND CONVENIENT APPLIANCES 
and upon practically useful and profitable details, rather 
than upon raising of Fancy Poultry. 

The experience of poultry raisers is multifarious. No 
one person’s knowledge covers the whole range of experi- 
ences. The present volume is intended to supply a went in 
poultry literature which can only be compassed by the com- 
parison of the views of many. The results have been, in 
gome cases, previously chronicled, in others, now presented 
for the first time to the public. 

Our country extends over a region reaching from the polar 
circle to the tropics ; throughout almost this whole extent, 
poultry are raised with profit, and the editor believes that 
no poultry raiser, between Alaska on the North, and Florida 
and Texas on the South, can peruse this volume without 
profit, while for the novice in poultry raising, it willfurma 
convenient and useful hand-book. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS: 

A very useful and convenient hand-book for all who are 
interested in ponltry raising. It is profusely illustrated. 
—Hartford Daily Courant 

Every detail is covered relative to the selection, care, 
housing and breeding of poultry, and the volume, with 
its copious illustrations, will be found a convenient hand- 
book and valuable guide tothe beginner, as well asa 
aseful work of reference.—New York Commercial Adver- 
diser. 

It is brief and comprehensive, covering all the points 
that are likely to arise, with practical directions.—Wew 
York Independent. 

Works on poultry are numerous, but not one farmer in 
a hundred has one, and often feels the need of a coun- 
sellor that shall tell him something he wants to know, in 
a brief, practical, and sensible manner. There is the 
value of this book. It will be found handy and useful, 
and doesn’t cost much.—Colman’s Rural World. 

There is ample description of the various breeds, “ use- 
ful and ornamental,” and hints upon food and manage- 
ment, the treatment of diseases and all related topics, 
The illustrations add to its practical worth.—7Zhe Ad- 
vance, Chicago, Ill. 

Full information is given regarding the best breeds of 
poultry, their management and feed, their houses, coops 
for chickens, diseases and parasites, artificial incubation, 
etc. The volume is profusely illustrated and fully in- 
dexed.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

No poultry raiser can peruse this volume without both 
profit and pleasure, and for novices it is a useful and 
convenient hand-book.—Zhe Chronicle Telegraph, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The information is wholly of a practical nature, and 
has been collected from a wide range of authoritative 
sources.— Gazette, Boston, Mass. 

The subject is treated of ina manner to make this vol- 
ume a necessary adjunct to the poultry breeder's library. 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

It covers all departments of the subject, and seems 


Specially fall and serviceable on such topicsas poultry 


houses, incubation, breeds, diseases, etc.—TZhe Congre- 
gationalist and Boston Recorder. 

It is a very carefully prepared manual, and is based on 
experimental knowledge.—Evening Transcript. 

It is modern in matter, concise in compesition, com- 
prehensive in compilation, and quite cheap at $1.00.— 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Ill. 

Designs for Poultry houses, estimates of cost, ete., are 
included in this book. In fact, there is probably no ques- 
tion that would be asked, but what finds answer here,— 
The Lutheran Visitor, Newberry S.C. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


0. JUDD CO,, 


THE LAW OF FIELD SPORTS. 


A Sammary of the Rules of Law Affect- 
ing American Sportsmen. 
By GEORGE PUTNAM SMITH, 
A most Useful and Valuable Work. Full of Informa- 


tion which all Sportsmen will be glad to have always at 
hand, 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS: 

This little book will be found of great service to sports- 
men, as it covers every possible legal contingency that 
may arise in the pursuit of game.— Boston Gazette. 

This valuable volume informs the sportsman that he 
can legally procure his outfit in any one of four ways: By 
gift, purchase, hire or borrowing ; also, that doge are 
property, can be defended as such, and more important 
perhaps, must be controlled as such; furthermore, that 
wild game has no owner but the land it walks, flies or 
swims over may have, and the land-owner’s right must be 
respected—with much other matter of the same sort.— 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The author writes from a legal point of view, and has 
succeeded in condensing into small space, a vast amount 
of valuable information.—Philadelphia Record. 

The specific topics included are—equipment, dogs, 
trespass, property in game, game laws and fish and game 
clubs, and in an appendix, the statutes of the respective 
States are summarized.—7he Congregationalist and Bos- 
ton Recorder. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 





[ARM IMPLEMENTS 
AND MACHINERY, 


AND THE 


Principles of their Construction and Use: 


WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE 


Laws of Motion and Force as Applied 
on the Farm, 


WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


This work has been most carefully revised by the 
author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number over three hundred, There is notan agricuitural 
writer that could be named more respected than John J. 
Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from per- 
sonal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





RRIGATION Form FARM, 
GARDEN, and ORCHARD. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
Civil and Mining Engineer, Member of the Civil Engineers’ 


Club of the North-west ; Author of ** Shepherd ¢ 
Manuai,” etc. 


With Numerous illustrations. 


NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


This work is offered to those American Farmers, 
and other cultivators of the soil, who, from pain- 
ful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. 





CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





THE PERCHERON HORSE 
IN AMERICA. 


BY M. C. WELD. 


IN FRANCHE. 


BY CHARLES DU HAYS. 


The History of the Pereherons in America, their in- 
creasing popularity, and influence on the horse stock of 
the country, are concisely treated ‘by Col. Weld, while 
the history of the breed, its origin, systematic improve- 
ment, etc.,are treated by Mons, Chas. Du Hays, the most 
distinguished of French. authors .writing.upon.the.horse, 


CLOTH, 12mo. “PRICE; POST-PAID, $100. 


SILK, CULTURE. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR. SILK- 


GROWERS. 
By Mrs. C. E. BAMFORD. 


The Anthor says in her Préfaces: It is. the:p of 
this little hand-book to aid in creating an interest in silk- 
culture, and to afford a guide to those who desire to prac- 
tically undertake raising the silk-worm. From a general 
study of the subject, from practical experience, and from 
many authentic sources, the facts here presented have 
been compiled; and the writer desires that. the dissemi- 
nation of them may prove useful, and that the growing of 
raw silkin the United States may become general,-and 
add to individual and national prosperity, 


Contents: Chapter I. The Mulberry,—IT. Gathering 
the Leaves.—ITI. The Cocconery.—IV. Eves of the Silk- 
Worm Moth.—V. Feeding the Silk-Worms.,—VL Mouit- 
ing.—VII, Spinning.—VIII. The Cocoons.—IX. The 
Moths of the Silk-Worm.—X. Varieties of Silk-Worms,— 
XI. Diseases of the Silk-Worm.—XII. Reeling,—XIII. 
Chemistry of Silk.--XIV. Miscellaneous, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, 30 CENTS, 








Manual of Agriculture 


FOR 


THE FARM, THE SCHOOL, AND THE FIRESIDE, 
By Geo. B. Emerson and Cuas. L. Furnt, 


A NEW EDITION.—Revised by DR. CHAS. A. GOESS- 
MANN, Prof. of Chemistry, Mass. Ag’l. College. 








The ‘Manual of Agriculture” was prepared many 
years ago. It had long been out of print, and ithe 
death of one of its authors, Mr. Emerson, made it doubt- 
ful if it would be resuscitated. Fortunately, one so 
thoroughly competent as Professor Goessman was found 
willing to aid Mr. Flint, and the result is a completely 
revised edition. In a work like this, the scicnce is of 
the most elementary kind, but it is all the more neces- 
sary on that account that it should be thoroughly accu- 
rate. The high reputation of Professor Goessmann is 
sufficient guarantee, that the revision of the scientific 
portion hus been well done, Mr. Flint, who in the 
original work had charge of what may be ealled 

ortions, has also revised the chapters relating to 
‘arm. operations, and thus the work Petey its teach- 
ings is brought up to the present me.’ ' While it is 
claimed to be elementary, it is far from being merely a 
school book. Any intelligent farmer, old or young, can 
here learn the relations of science to agriculture, and its 
perusal will inspire a desire for further study, for which 
it will form an excellent preparation. The work is il- 
lustrated with engravings, where these would be useful, 
the whole forming a compact, instructive volume, which 
should be in every farmer's library. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 








OUR RURAL CATALOGUE— Ae Y 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMANS COMPANION.— _=0 37. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books, in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
Athletics. 40 pages, 8vo Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 


SENT FREE —— A New Edition of Our 8mo,-Hlus- 
—=u==umumens _ trated Catalogue of Rural Books will 
be sent free to any one sending his address to the Publish- 
ers, 751 Broadway, New York. 








DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this paper in writing to advertisers. 














ae ae eaten cee —_ 


Fearless Two-herse Power, positively umequated for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Clover-huller that gives the most 
unbounded ‘satisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine. ‘Fry [t, Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nos = 
any. Buy the best, Catalogue sent free. Address, 

MINARD WARDER. Cobles!-i11. Scheharie Co.. N. V 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, The Ablest, The Best 








Religious and Literary Weekly in the World. 


Prominent features of THE INDEPENDENT during the 
coming year will be the 


Religious and Theological Articles, 


BrsHop HuNTINGTON, BisHoPp CLARK, JAMES FREEMAN 
Seeeee, De JOHN Hatt, Dr. PENTECOST, DR. CROsBy, Dr. 
Curry, Dr. MUNGER, Dr. CUYLER, Dr. OsGoon, and others; 


The Social and Political Articles, 


Pror. Wm. G. SUMNE -, PRES. JoHN Bascom, and A KNIGHT 
oF LABOR, who will each write a short series ; . 


The Articles on Judicial Procedure, 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
States, by JUDGES OF THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS, 
and other prominent JuDGES OF THE NEW YORK AND 
Massacuvsetrs BENCH; 


The Monthly Literary Articles, 


THomMas WENTWORTH HiGerNson, and other critical and 
literary articles by DonaLp G. MITCHELL (IK Marvel), 
Maurice THOMPSON, JAMES PayN, MRS. SCHUYLER VAN 
RENSSELAER, and others ; 


And the Poems and Stories, 


Susan Coo.ipGe, Louise CHANDLER. MOULTON, R. H. 
Stopparp, Epira M. Taomas, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, E. P. 
LW. EB. Norris, F. W. Roprnsor, JULIA SCHAYER, 
Harriet PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, 
and others. 

No one who has ever read a copy of THE INDEVPEN- 
DENT will say that it is second to any other weekly 
journal, 

In the quantity and quality of its contents ; 
Jp the variety and interest of its ample pages ; 
Im the volume and character of information it 
gives; 
In the diversity and ability of its corps of 
writers; 
In the purity and vigor of its literary tone; 
In the candor and clearness of its opin- 
ions; or 
In the strength and constancy with 
which it strikes for all that is true 
and noble in family, social, na- 
tural, or religious life. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS : 


Three months............ ear.....: $300 
Four months............. $100, Two years............ 5 00 
Six months ............. 150; Five years............ 10 00 

Can any one make a better investment of $2.00 to $3.00 


than one which will pay 


2 lividends during the Year ? 


EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY NEEDS A GOOD 
NEWSPAPER. It is anecessity for parents and children. 

A good way to make the acquaintance of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT is to send 30 cents for a “ Trial Trip” of a month. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
American Agriculturist 


‘Will both be sent, one year each, to any person not a sub- 
seriber to Toe INDEPENDENT, for $3.75. The regular price 
of both is $4.50. Make remittance to Taz INDEPENDENT, 
P. OC. Box 2787, New York. 

No papers are sent to subscribers after the time paid for 
has ieieed. 


Tue INDEPENDENT’S Clubbing List will be sent free to 

- gny person asking for it. Any one wishing to subscribe for 

-one Or more papers or nes in connection with THE 

ryote can saye money by ordering from our Clup 
ress 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, : New York. 
CAPE: COD CRANBERRIES, 
By JAMES WEBB. 
PAPER COVERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, 40 CENTS. 


Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 





Messrs, D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, — 
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HAVE NOW READY 
The Richest, Most Extensive, and Varied Line 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY ONE HOUSE. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


WIDE-AW AKE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1887. 
nee praise... . Will delight old and young alike. 
. . . It is simply impossible to give to one who has not 
seen it any idea of the good sense, rare fun, exquisite illus- 
trations, and thorough healthiness of tone, which abound 
in this beautiful magazine.—Shefield Independent (Eng). 


ADVANCE AN NOUNCEM ENT of Serial Stories 
and Series of Articles. Send for Full Prospectus. 
Subscription Price, $2.40 a Year. 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. By CHARLES 
E@BERT CRADDOCK. A dramatic serial of boy life in the 
Great Smokies. Illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 

Romulus and Remus. By Cnas. R. TALnor. 
Full of mirthful surprises. Dliustrations by F. T. Merrill. 

Montezuma’s Gold Mines. By FRED. A. 
OseR, author of ‘The Silver City.”” ‘Il his serial of ro- 
man'icadventureis based on Mr. Ober’s own search for 
the lost gold mines of Montezuma, which are firmly be- 
lieved in Mexico to be stili in existence, their precise 
locality a guarded secret among one or two tribes of 
mountain Indians. Illustrations by Hy. San. ham. 

The Secrets at Roseladies. By Mary Hart- 
WELL CATHERWOOD. Illustrations by W. A. Rogers. 


Howling Wolf and His Trick Pony. By Mrs. 











Lizzie W. CHampneYy. The hair-breadth adventures | 
of a bright little Indian boy. Illustrations by H. F. | 


Farny. 

Bird-Talk. By Mrs. A. D. T. WuiTnry. A 
delicious group of poems, each descriptive of a bird and 
its haunts. 

In War Times at La Rose Blanche. By 
Mrs. M.E W. Davis. 
prominent New Orleans lady, the wife of a Confederate 
cavalry officer. Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

Ballads about Old-Time Authors. By Har- 


RIET PREscoTTt SporrorD. Tender stories from the 


lives of the musters of the earlier English literuture. | 


Illustrated by Edmnnd H. Garrett. 
Famous Pets. By ELEANOR LEWIS. 
“Fairy Folk All.” By LovuisE IMOGEN 
Gurney. Twelve papers. Researches in fairy-land, 


giving the natural history of brownies and bogies, of | 


fays and elves. 


A New Department of great interest and | 


value will be opened in the December (Christmas) 

number. It will have the codperation of many of the 

leading authors in the pomettr 

A surprising array of notable single-number articles, 
new features, and specialties will be detailed in the full 
Prospectus. A group of Longfellow articles, includ- 
ing one by the poet’s brother, Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow ; stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Miss Jewett, 
Maurice Thompson, Jessie Benton Frémont ; superb! 
illustrated articles by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 
author and artist; ‘‘ Concord: Its Highways and By- 
Ways,’ by Margaret Sidney; fascinating scientific 
articles by Grant Allen, the brilliant English author, etc., 
etc. SPECIMEN COPY, 10 cents, 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES in 
the World To-day for Boys and Girls 
and fer Babies. 
BABYLAND never fails to carry delight to 
the Babies and rest to the Mammas. Only socts. a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
Seventy-five full-page pictures a year, and numberless 
smaller, and delightrul stories and poems. $1.00 a year. 
THE PANSY, edited by the famous author 
of the “‘ Pansy Books.” Always contains a serial by 
* Pansy’ herself. $1.00 a year. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


cas: 


Twelve stories, written by a | 


WIDE AWAKE, Volume U. 
This beautiful volume is rich in stories, ballads spe 
cial illustrated articles, adv ntures, history and litera 
ture and art features representing the recent work of 
the most popular authors and artists. Among its com. 
manding specialties are +turies by H. H., Mrs. Jessie 
Benton Frémont, Miss Wilkins, the fine helio’ 
Memorial Portrait of General Grant, and a complete 
serial story, “‘How the Middies Set up Shop,’ by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, etc., etc. Frice, $1.75, boards 


WIDE AWAKE, Volume V. 

This magnifice:t annual is rich in special features: 
True Stori:s and Poems by Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Thaxter. 
Mrs. Spofford. Sarah Orne Jewett, Norah Perry, an 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, two beautiful full pages in - 
colors, together with a charming serial by Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. *‘A Girl and a Jewel,” etc., eto, 
Price, $1.75, boards. 


BABYLAND. ’86. 
This beautiful annual for the nursery is radiant with 
pictures of bonny baby-life. Boards, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. 

Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). With its graphic 
pictures, dainty verse, entertaining stories, and instruc. 
tive sketches and tales. In artistic double lithograph 
cover, $1.25; cloth, $1.75; cloth, gilt edges, $2.v0. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUAL. 

The new volume of these valuable annuals is the most 
tempting treasury of entertainment and education yet 
sent vut between a single pair of covers. Price, $1.00. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 1886. 

A notable feature of this attractive annual is the large 
number of full page pictures, seventy four in all, two 
printed in colors, in addition to nearly two hundred 
smaller illustrations. The text is designed for the de- 
light and information of youngest readers. Quarto, 

| illuminated cover, $1 50; cloth, $2.00. 


| IDYLS AND PASTORALS. 

A selection from the edition de luxe. Original poem 
| byCeL1a THAXTER, With full-page illustrations by Smed- 
ley, Taylor. Volkmar, Lungren, and others. printed from 
fine wood engravings. Popular edition. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt edge, $3.00; embossed leather, padded, $4.00; 
seal, padded, $4.00. 


| YOUTH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. 

Popular edition. Twenty-five striking studies of 
youthful race types and national costumes, from Egyp- 
tian, 1500 B.c., to early Colonial. Printed in color on 
rer paper, and daintily bound. Quarto, cloth, gilt, 

2.00. 





| THE MINUTE MAN. 

In this ballad of ‘* The Shot Heard Round the World,” 
MARGARET Srpney has given a vivid picturing of that 
shaping event in the dawn of our liberty. Illustrated 
by Hy. Sandham. Price, $1.50. 

WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT. 

A choice gift-book for all who appreciate the religious 
sentiment of Christmas. Quarto, morocco, limp, pad- 
ded, $3.00. 

| CHRISTMAS DAY. By Cartes KINGSLEY. 
| THE OLDEN CHRISTMAS. By Sir Wa rer Scort. 
These fully illustrated gift-books, bound in heavy 
paper stamped in gold, price $1.00 each. 
THE POETS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

With original poems for each month by LoNGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, WILL CARLETON, and others. Twenty-four 
full-page illustrations, square 18mo, cloth, tinted edges, 
$1 00; seal, limp padded, round corners, $2.50. 

These are but a few of the many choice Holiday Books on our 
| Catalogue. Full Catalogue free. 


| D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 





382 Franklin Street, 
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PLACE to secure a thorough business Education, or become a 
skilled Shorthand writer or master of Spencerian Penmanship, is 


at the SP ENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. CLEVELAND, 0. 


How to Handle and Educate 


Vicious Horses. 

By OSCAR R. GLEASON, 
THE RENOWNED HORSE TRAINER. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








HE BRIDLE BITS. 


A TREATISE ON 


>PRACGTICAL HORSEMANSHIP.A< 


By COL. J. Cc. BATTERSBY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
A valuable little work on horsemanship, and the hore’s 
mouth, by an accomplished horseman and experienced 
cavalry officer. It is full of information for every owner 


or lover of a horse. 
CLOTH, 12mo. 
Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
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~7= POULTRY, 


INCUBATORS, WIRE FENCING, BTO,—=%- 





- gsHDGvwick 


STEEL WIRE FENCE 









Is the best general purpose wire fence in use. It 
isa strong | net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure stoc It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep — 

oultry, as well as horses and Catt ie. The be 
fe nce for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 

roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 
roof paint, or made of cd anized wire, as pre- 
erred. It willlasta life-time. Itis better than 
beards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrvught-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
éheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
iron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Catting Pliersand Post Augers. 
ar adress, and particulars = Hardware Dealers, 
or address ick BRE os 
SEDCW K BROS. Ri Richmond, Ind. 
ED rts SUT >» East 
300 Market St Philadclobia, Pas 


gistered Collie 


FOR SALE. 


Collies from well-bred stock, registered, 
stantly on hand and for sale at Houghton Farm. 
Address, LAWSON VALENTINE, 

Mountainville, N. W. 


COLLIE (SHEPHERD) DOGS. 
RIVERSIDE FARM KENNEL, 

Twenty-five PUPS for sale, three to six months old, $10 
and $15, according to breedin Breeding kennel embraces 
a large number of Imported Ogs, headed by the i —— 
New England Sw —_ Dog, | CLYDE. Addre 

. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 
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Spratts Patent 
DOC CAKES, 


SENUINE 


Poultry, Pigeon 
c & Cattle Foods, 
& HORSE CONSTITUTION 
e POWDERS, 

L a Prairie Meat Grissel 


° Celebrated. Dog and 
“STAMPED.. Pigeon Soaps, 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and 
Dealers in pe “St hog Supplies. 
The Original 1 Engli ish Dog & Poultry Medicines 
LE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Pagery. 239- 245 E. 56th St.. New York. 


Circulars Post Free on Application. 
DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM ST. 







NONE ARE 


| 


THE “BABY” HATCHER. 


WONDERFUL IN RESULTS. 


The “Standard” 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


POULTRY FENCE 


Neatest, Cheapest, and Best. Put up in rolls of 150 


Lineal Feet. 
wn and Farm Fencing, Hatchers, Brooders, Portable 
Poaltry Houses. Everyth for the Poultry Yard and Ken- 
nel. Illustrated Coseipune or 1886 sent on receipt of 10 cts. 
Price-Lists free. nate 
OCKNER & EVAN 
Formerly 422 wor St. 28 Vesey Seeet, N. Y. City. 


Our Motto: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The latest improvements. Two Regulators. One 
controling heat of egg-chamber, the other that of the water 
in the tank. Cannot overheat. The ae | eres 
ing a put upon the market. Afte ars 0 

the FIRST in sim Ao3° dura- 
bility, ‘finish, practical results, and in BROODEL. 
that makes a first-class machine. Aho B 00 s 
that are warranted to obviate crowding, smothering, and 
overhe:ting. Send 2c, stamp for er ited Circulars to 
L G. ye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s book on Mikel Incubation and Incubators.” 
The only complete work on this subject. 4th edition. 
Post-paid, 75 cents, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
aw = and a ae periodical de- 
voied p poultry ever 
cblished. Splendid illustrated. 
oe er year. Also the American 
anes | Yard, the only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to ag a 
existence, Bo Se year. Bot 
papers for $2 samp)? copy 
of Pooth miaited on receipt ui 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H,H. “STODDARD. Harrtrorp, Cr. 














University of the Sal of New York. 


jee lege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 
ly scl 
grat aged Din eTA PE re, Bee BN gS 
SESSION 1886-87. 
The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct 


Oct. each, 
— Circular and information can be had icati 
. LIAUTARD, V.8. Dean ol the Faculty, 


RERtaRED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thor. 


ouch-bred and gerade Guernseys A eerores Lincoln, 
. So uthdown, & own. 
Sheep mpeciaity. Ch Chester 
China Ps 8 Sete Goto’ Sh 
. rf) 
herd Dogs & a of Poultry. 


Come see our meek Ay select 
epeeres. Send Stamp for i 


: prices 
2. 0. Bux 16, West Chester Pa. . “(formerly 
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HIO Improved CHESTER HOGS 
Not subjecttocholera. 788s0! 

n 18 Largest shipment of, 
any breed by ee in ~ 


ait. 


world. Two % wei 
Send for doosintion of this te 
mous Lreed. Alsofuwls. 


The L. B. Silver Co., 
leveland, O., U. 8, A! 
If the above breed are notliableto cholera the 
verestimated and should be investigased 





ance cannot be 0: 














ears 


ck of 


BRONZE TURKEYS. Bred 18 
for size and dow. iin $10 a pair. For 

urkey 

taising, 25¢ CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


flock es now. Bunker on 

(CHINESE GOLDEN PHEASANTS. A few Tonga superb 
a: Also, a few pair of young ones for sale. 

AMES CMORR SON, Box 23, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMovTH 
es fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LreGHorns, another on Brown LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISFASES, an 
another entitled How To FEED Fow.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or al) 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 














(2 FRIENDS! If you ure in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with D peasure sen send ees & sam le copy of our 
SEM IEMON NGS BEE CUL- 
TURE, witha DH price-list of tie latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 

tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
ana everything pertaining to Bee re Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a 7 tal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CHINA d CHESTER 
PIGS of cholecet breeding 
individual merit. C word's 
lown, and Oxford Down 
PTambs. Scotch Colley ong 
Pataca and Sh | Been h Tas at 
ices on 

Ww. 4 ‘ATLEE BURPEE & C con’ hiladelp Pa. 
RECORDED _PRIZE SWINE. 
very Chester wohine Lelie China, 


for En ee af... 
ure bloody - 0: 
j rb ts H in, and r ae 


Hos yao Box 36, West Chester Pa. 
all and examine. Mention rPe Au igricuttarice 



















Chester White, Berkshire 
Poland Cains scvee Finn 
Sett 
Fox Hounds cre 
Shee and] Poult 
for = le by W BONS & GO. 


West Chester, Ronis Co., Pa, 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 





For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. S,—** Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10¢. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 


72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING? 


SELF- ADJUSTING. SWING STANCHION | 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
"T’sanas in use, Illustrated circular free, Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


ving 's improved holds 
em i my, varawsCOW THE ther 
orward when own, 
‘when sending, ges freedom of head, 
7p keeps clean. Newron, Batavia, Lu. 


SP AINS? nmol Charm, Fea id Ice Cream Freezers, Im- 
Frees tipetetnd gpeulan end ot, ORDA - 

or rate ular an rice 

CHURNS. end for lustrated elreala Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READY NOVEMBER ist. 
7.6O0th YEAR OF PUBLICATION—1887 


THE WESTERN FARMERS’ ALMANAC. 


Contains, besides many watereeta eae on ree paloees, a beautiful farm- -poem, entitled, 


y H 


“JAKE,” 


Ricwarp H. Couns, LL.D 
NEVEB eae PUBLISHED. 


or **MONEYLEsS MAN,” 


f e 
’. PIONEER AGRICULTURE IN KENTUCKY and the OHIO VALLEY,” By 


author COLLINS’ ee med ae Tee ACTS 


‘Srn@Le Corres (by mail) 12 C 


HN P, MORTON & CO., Publishers, ‘Louisville Ky. 





SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


The American Gentleman’s Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex= 
perts, comprise : 
Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising. 





It has been the mission of the Sprrir for the last 
four years to furnish true information current 
events, and give sound and wholesome 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in 

rosperity, and with its immense 

t has also become a of the 
diums in the wo 








Every number = thes pa Tr contains more printed peer 
than any magazine or other periodical published In the, 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 
EK. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City, 
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Bit for a Lugging Horse.—It is 
wruel and generally useless to use curb, snaffle or other 
iriving bits, on hard-mouthed or lugging horses. 
Nearly all so-called Iugging horses are: high-spirited, 
“and have tender mouths. “By using severe bits the month 
ecomes sore, and the animal constantly frets and wor- 
‘vies, such bits always making matters worse. One of 
‘the finest driving mares we ever owned lugged fearfully 
when we ‘first bonght her, atd we broke her of this bad 
abit simply by using a lange, leather-covered bit. We 
ook a good, straight driving-bit, and sewéd stont leather 
"on it, so that the ‘seam wonld: not bear on the horse’s 
mouth. Ina couple of weeks we could dfive her with 
‘comfort and pleasure. This is a vety simple method of 
@uring a very bad and dangerous habit. Some would-be 
thorsemen' recommend cutting the horses’-mouths to 
make them tender, and thus-prevent lugging. This is 
as crne] as it is useless, for it merely aggravates the 
trouble. 


Fine Bartlett Pears.—Discriminating 
{pomologists place the Bartlett pear, In the scale of qual- 
ity, as second, or even lower. But notwithstanding this, 
‘this variety has a stronger hold upon the people than any 
‘other variety. A prominent nurseryman once said to us 
‘that “of every hundred pear trees planted in this coun- 
try, ninety.of them are Bartletts.” ‘* What are the other 
ten?” weasked. ‘Nine of them are likely to be Bartletts, 
%oo.’”’ The reason for this wide popularity is easy to see. 
7f one plants the trees, and gives them only a fair chance, 
*he will have large and fair fruit in abundance. If gath- 
~ered sufficiently early and ripened in the house, the 
“quality will -be vastly better than in the fruit carelessly 
‘treated—good enough fur any one. These remarks are 
suggested by some fine specimens of Bartletts from Mr. 
Henry Day, Bergen Co.,N.J. The specimens weighed 
%ten and a quarter and nine and three-quarter ounces, and 
despite the adage, ‘ The great are not always good,” the 
"quality of these corresponded with their size. The Bart- 
lett is still ‘the pear for the million,” as the Concord is 
‘Btill “‘ the grape for the million,” and if one is to plant 
“one hundred pear trees, ninety of them may be Bartlett. 


Business Department. 


—<>—__ 
Wear Woolen at All Times. 


For several years one of the pp mmo of the 
-American iculturist suffered severely from a 
‘bronchial affection. The difficulty of respiration 
‘at night caused perspiration in turn, which, of 
course, produced damp night clothing, and thereby 
‘aggravated the malady. Unable, owing to the pres- 
“gure of business matters here, to leave for another 
~clime, he from time to time visited the Balsam 
Forest, in the neighborhood of New York, thereby 
‘securing temporary relief. 

On the occasion of one of these visits to the 
forest he took with him a large woolen night robe, 
sand was agreeably surprised to find that the cold, 
clammy sensation, which came from wearing cotton 

rments, was not experienced, and from that time 
until the present he has never failed to wear woolen 
garments at night, no matter what might be the 
@eason of the year. The discovery of the benefits 
of woolen to him was purely accidental. Having 
®eceived such valuable benefit from the use of 
woolen garments, he very naturally has watched, 
with no little interest, the introduction into this 
country of Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System, 
which system, introduced into Great Britain three 
“or four years ago, has become so very popular. All 
garments are manufactured of the purest wool, with 
constant reference to comeliness, gracefulness and, 
‘to all appearance as far as they can be, without 
surrendering the main ideas of comfort and health. 
He insists that to secure the full benefits of his 
‘system it must be adopted in its entirety ; but a 
“commencement may. be made with the sanitary 
woolen underclothing, which is constructed of the 
‘very finest material, is soft, smooth, pliant, elastic 
zand perfectly agreeable to the wearer, does not ir- 
ritate the skin, and is as suitable to be worn in 
‘warm as in cold weather. 

The advertisement of the Plymouth Rock Pants Co. in 
our October issue should have read 81 Milk street,and not 
87 Milk street, as printed. > 








Mr. John Medina, of Boston, advertises elsewhere that 
‘he can furnish genuine human hair. Very much of the 
‘hair exposed for sale as human is anything but human. 
A gentleman writes us from Boston that Mr. Medina 
‘sells the genuine article. 


Messrs. W. G. Bell & Company, whose advertisement 
“of spiced seasoning appears elsewhere, request us to say 
that they will forward free to all who send a postal card, 
a sample of their seasoning to dress an eight pound tur- 
‘key, the only stipniation being that they mention the 
American 


Agriculturist. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING, _ 





FOR SALE. 


1,040 Acre Ranch, and 960 Acre Ranch in S. E. Kansas, 
both in same Co.; these places have good improvements 
and never failing water to any one wanting first-class 
Ranches. Now is your time _to buy, as these are very de- 
sirable places ; also, 480 Acre Farm in N.W. lowa, with good 
improvements, stock and farm implements. 160 acres un- 
improved in Palo Alto Co., lowa. 160 acres unimproved in 
Dixon Co., Neb. All within reasonable distance of R. R. 
depots. Also, choice Chicago property, improved and un- 
improved. For terms, &c., address the owners at either 
lace. POWELL BROTHERS, Waukegan, Ill. POWELL 

ROTHERS, Winfield, Kansas. PO LL BROTHERS, 
1603 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, I11. 


SA LE 


- 
JAMES RIVER STOCK FARM of 527 Acres, 
within three miles of Richmond. 100 head_of stock. 300 
tons of hay. Large stock barns, with an established cream- 
ery, commanding 40cts. per pound for butter. 300 acres in 
grass. Will sell on 10 years’ time. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


A NEW COLONY! 


N THE NEW EXTENSION OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Railroads, on the lands belonging to R. T. Buett, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., California. 
Parties desiring to visit the property nowcan go via San 
Luis Obispo, and take cars from thence to Los Alamos, 
thence by stage to the Colony. 
,000 ACRES OF THE BEST LANDS in California, sub- 
divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms ; $20 to $30 per acre. 
INTERNATIONAL IMMIGRANT UNION, 
401 California Street, San Francisco. 
Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 


FOR SALE A Fine Farm in Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
« 245 Acres, Suitable for Grain, Tobacco 
or Milk. Address, MRS. ROWLAND PATRICK, or RO- 
SELLE MEAD, Wings Station, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
cents to NED.  emeeg ee 


ALDO, FLORIDA. 


FLO R | D CLERMONT, SUMTER CO. 
. High Rolling Land, 
arf healthy ; in the beautiful clear water lake region. 
First-Class Orange and Early Vegetable land. 
sold cube 
c 














Maps, Descriptions Land 
List Information. Send six 








Two railroads now building. Land ct to improve- 
ment and sanitary stipulations. For particulars, address 
THE CLERMONT IMPROVEMENT CO 
Clermont, Sumter Co, Florida. 


OTS, SIZE 40x\00 FEET, $8 
LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 


$5 oO buys a 5-acre tract 
cave, FLORIDA 
’ ORANGE GROVE. 
t#~ Send 10 cents stamps for Large Map of 
FLORIDA, with all new towns and railroads. 
TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, 
(@" Mentionthis paper. P. O. Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 
, ee 
OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 
Chesapeake care Mildclimate. Productions —fruit, 
vegetables, grain, grasses, fish and oysters. Send for 
circular. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C. H., Va. 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 
By E. C. LINDSEY & CO., Nortolk, Va. 

AGENT § Soret. x 

CARDS ELEGANT SAMPLES, Beautifui Cata- 


logue, Agents’ terms, all for 2c. stamp. 
W. C. GRISWOLD & CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


NE ya Book of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 














WANTED for ten FAST SELLING 








12 tricks in magic, 436 Album verses. All for 
a 2c. stamp. STAR CARD CO., Station 15, Ohio. 





GENTS WANTED.—Large Turned-wood Rolling 
Pin filled with choice Candy. Send 10c. for sample and 
circular, L. N. FOLLETT, 71 Varick St., New Nork. 


AGENTS WANTE TO SER, 


—THE- 
NW 





MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHER 


To men and women of good 
character, seeking profitable 
employment, exclusive ter- 
J ritory will be given with 
agency, Teams can be uset . 
to advantage by agents in 
country districts. The Wash- 
ee RR ee < size 
— nches at base, and 
works on a new principle, which saves labor marvel- 
ously. Sample shipped on a week's trial on liberal 
to DOO pe earn ee nables agents to earn #50 
° e tor i 
end Soran of haeoey “3 wo ustrated circular 
i ST. L’ 


SS 


1 Box 1968 
Where 1 nave_no agent I 
wl ship on trial to those wanting a Washer for 


‘amliv use. Write for particulars, 
66 ELI 55 
a 

EERE ing this story complete and twenty 

others. THk AMERICAN is one of the 
largest and best weekly papers in the country—same size 
as “ Harper’s Weekly “—and filled every week with the 
choicest reading matter. A club of six,3 months trial 
trip, for $1.00. Sample copies free. THe AMERICAN, 271 
Broadway, New York. 





One of the most Sawing stories you 
ever read, Send 20 cents for THE New 
York AMERICAN three months, contain- 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY: 


[ CAPITAL, | Zinehir aia 
| $600,000. | ss “ceveenamicret et 


ay twice the income: 
rom care; loans sieaet 
complete, ready to deliver. 
where. Principal and interest panne ar eee every. 
y ; ayable at 
Bauk of New York, or at any of our OFFICES: National 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, BOSTON, 23 Court St 
Cuas. N. FowLer, Manager. H. H. Frron, Mana 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | KANSAS CITY; Mo er. 
CuHas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Man. JOHN C. Avery See. 


'Principal and Inter- 
| est Guaranteed. | 








North American Review. 


Among the important essays that will appea 
date are: Pr eh oae carly 


** Robert Burns as Poet and Person,” 
WHITMAN, es By. Warr 
*“Vulgarity.”’ By Ovrpa. } 
** Recollections of Grant.’’, By Senor Romrro, 
‘Conspiracies of the Rebellion.” By Lzovarp 
SWETT. 
** Jefferson Davis and the Mississippi 
By Gen. JosEPH E. JOHNSTON. ppi Campaign,” 
*Drary’s Bluff and Petersburgh.”’ By Gen. G, T 
‘lgepovenat War. dcctowe”™ hae d , 
** Tmportan ar Letters. ressed to 
T. Sherman. Edited from his Unpublished Conan 
ooopeice By Copt ByERe, > By Cente 
e March to the Sea, apt.S. H.M.B 
*‘Bondholder or Soldier ?”’ By Gen. Horace putes 
SERGANT. 
‘‘The Progress of Tennessee.’’ By the Govz 
‘““The Progress of Virginia.” By the GovEENOR. 
‘*The New South.’’ By M. J. VerDERy. 
‘The South on the Union Army.” By Fetrx A, 
EEVE. 
The North American Review is published on the first da’ 
of each month. ee price, $5.00 per annum in ad. 
vance. Single numbers, 50 cents. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City, 





HE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST AT HAND— 

We live in those days wherein the Lord will gather 
His Israel out of both Jew and Christian Churches, that 
their spirit, soul and body may be preserved blameless 
to receive the Lord at His coming. Rom. ix, 4; Isa, xi, 
11, 12; Rev. vii, 4; Rom. viii, 29; Rev. xiv. 1; 1 Thess, 
V, 20, 21, 23; 1 Cor, xv, 52, 53; Phi. iii, 21; Mark xiii, 20; 
Math. xxiv, 14; Rom. viii, 11, 22, 23; Rev. xxi. 1, 4,5; 
John xiv, 16, 17, 26. Further information can be obtained 
in two different books at 12e, each. Mention this paper. 
Address, J. WIELE, 143 N. Sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING and earn $100 
per month. Send your name and 10 cents in stamps to 
KF. KEPPY, ENGINEER, Bridgeport, Conn, 


W ANTED Agents everywhere to canvass 
e for the great work by GENERAL 

Jonn A. Logan, entitled ““*THE GREAT CON. 
SPIRACY.’’ Many of our canvassers are making $20 
per day. Address imasedately for valuable territory, 
. R. HART & CO., 16 Murray Street, New York. 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions. One year, (post-free) 
$1.50 each. , ; 


Three Subscribers one year $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ .85, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.... .....88, or $1.94 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year... .....9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each. 

(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.40 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch, 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line, 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
2" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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SECOND ENGRAVING OF THE SERIES, “HOMES OF OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS” 
Supplement to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Vol. XLV, No. 11, Nover 


arded to subscribers, in tubes 


framing, for 


LL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
This elegant engraving, on heavy plate paper for 


COPYRIGHT, 1886, BY THE O 
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ITAGE, NEAR NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PRESENTED TO SUBSCRIBERS CF THE *AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.” 


IJENTS”’ 


No. 11, November, 1886—Accompanying the Article by JAMES PARTON. 
in tubes especially prepared for the purpose. on rece pt of ten cents to cover co-t of mifling. 
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THE DENT FARM HOUSE. RUNNING A BARK MILL. A HA 
GENERAL GRANT’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


HAULING TIMBER FOR HIS HOUSE. 


CC 99 9 
DARDSGRABBLE,” GRANTS FARM, 
FIFTH ENGRAVING OF THE SERIES, “HOMES OF OUR FARMER PRESIDENTS)””—PRES 


Supplement to the AMERICAN AGricuLrurtst, Vol. XLVI., No. 12, December, 1887— 
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A HARD RIDER GRANT'S FATHER LANDING AT LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 
DRESSING HIDES. 


GRANT’S TOMB AT RIVERSIDE. 


ARM, NEAR Sm, Lrouls, Mo. 
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From Small eis 
> 

The American Agviculturist was first issued in the 
month of April, 1842. It contained thirty-two 
small pages, one page containing 930 words, while 
its pages now average 2,400 words. From the 
time of its first issue, more than forty-four years 
ago, up to the present, the motto of the publishers 
and editors has been ‘*Onward and upward.” 
Those who have been readers of the American 
Agriculturist for ten, twenty or more years, can 
fully appreciate and often call attention to the 
great improvements which have been made in this 
periodical, which they now regard as indispensable 
in their homes. It is enough for the publishers 
and editors to say that, as in the past years, so in 
the years to come, all connected with the paper 
will aim to make and keep it the best periodical in 
the world. 


eee 


Fall of Fresh Life and Vigor. 
i 

The Amerwan Agriculturist enters upon the forty- 
sixth year of its existence with new life and vigor. 
its editorial staff of a quarter of a century has been 
reinforced with new blood, while we now havea 
’ staff of artists whose illustrations are far superior 
to those appearing in any similar periodical in the 
world. 





The American Agriculturist in the West. 


For twenty-five years the American Agriculturist 
has urged its readers togo West and occupy the 
cheap lands where homes have been so easily pro- 
cured. Owing to this fact, it has to-day more 
present or past readers west of the Mississippi 
River than auy other periodical. Notwithstanding 
we have specially and continuously aimed to 
make the periodical ucceptable to these Western 
readers, we have now completed plans for giving 
increased attention to their wants and wishes. We 
have added to our editorial staff some of the most. 
prominent agriculturists of the West and the Far 
West, whose writings will appear in every number. 








The Amerikanischer Agriculturist. 


Among the multitudes flocking yearly to our 
land are very many German gardeners and farmers, 
who read only in the German language. All such 
will find the Amerikanischer Agriculturist of great 
value, as it will give them muck needed informa- 
tion relative to the new conditions with which they 
are to be surrounded in this their new home. We 
ask all our subscribers who may have German 
friends or neighbors to mention this periodical, 
which coutains the most important articles and 
illustrations of the English edition, with some ad- 
ditiona! matter specially for German reacers, and 
is supplied at the same low subscription price as 
the English edition —that is, 1.50 a year, post-paid. 
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a —® From the Tenth Census, Vol. 8, Lately Published, -«— — 


A Home Periodical. 


~ 

Not only are the needs of the man of the house 
considered in the American Agriculturist, but the 
wife and mother, and the boys and girls, are always 
kept in mind. The Household Department, and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Columns are every month filled 
with interesting and useful articles beautifully il- 
lustrated. The Publishers of this periodical aim 
to make it ‘‘ Everybody’s Home Periodicai.’ 
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Homes of our Farmer Presidents. 
—_—_<_—. 


A year ago the publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist conceived the project of supplying their 
subscribers with elegant original engravings illus- 
trating the Homes of ihe Farmer Presidents of the 
United States, together with accompanying de- 
scriptions by the most eminent of American 
writers. Many of the latter gentlemen, to whom 
the plan was described, gave their warm approval, 
and promised to assist in carrying out the enter- 
prise. How they regarded it is shown by letters 
from them published elsewhere. 

The first of this series of engravings appeared 
in May, together with description by James Par- 
ton, the historian. Both the engraving and the 
description attracted wide attention. The second 
of the series, the Home of Jackson (The Hermit- 
age), is published in connection with the Novem- 
ber number. The third engraving is now in prep- 
aration for the December number. All of tke 
engravings appearing during 1887 are furnished 
free to the subscribers of the American Agriculturist 
as they appear. When copies printed on heavy 
plate paper are desired, they -are forwarded ip 
heavy tubes prepared for them, on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


A Great Offer. 

Every new subscriber to the American Agricultu- 
rist for 1887, whose subscription is received before 
January, will be entitled to these three Engravings 
of 1886, together with the Gescriptions, namely, 
the one appearing last May, the one appearing now, 
and the one in preparation for December. Further- 
more, every person whose subscription is re- 
ceived before December Ist, will receive the No- 
vember and December numbers of the American 
Agriculturist of this year free. Subscriptions re- 
ceived between December 1st and December 15th 
will include the December number free. 


Nearly 1,200 Original [liustrations. 


The American Agricviturist furnishes nearly 
twelve hundred original illustrations during the 
year upon all subjects pertaining to the Farm, 
Garden, Hearti) and Household. Every 
contaivus from two to five full-page illustrations, 
executed in the best style, any one of which is 
worth far more than the yearly subscription price. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is especially worthy of mention, be 
wm Cause of the remarkable success that has attended 
z\ efforts of its proprietors to increase and extend its 
are 5 SN erey ssaceninian for a German Edition, which also circulates 
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A Remarkable Career, 


The story of the remarkable career of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist is known in both hemispheres— 
how its circulation at times has run up toward 
150,000, and how its circulation for the past quar- 
ter of a century has averaged over 100,000. During 
that period it has absorbed twenty-four other news- 
papers, and has extended its circle of readers to all 
lands—South America, Europe, India, South Af- 
The se- 
cret of this unparalleled success is found in the 


rica, New Zealand, Tasmania, and China. 


fact that its managers have rigidly adhered to the 
following rules laid down for its conduct: 


1st.—To make every line RELIABLE. 


2d.—To get the BEST reading matter at any expense 
of time, labor and money. 


3d.—To engage upon the Editorial Staff, and as Con- 
tributo s, the best men anywhere to be found—those of 
practical experience and wide informativn. 


4th.—To always look after the wants and circum- 
stance: of those struggling with limited means. 


5th.—To exclude from its business pages all adver- 
tisements of quackery medicines and unreliable adver- 
tisers. (Probably not three other Journals in the whole 
country, admitting advertisements at all, have laid 
down and persistently and consistently adhered to as 
strict rules in regard to inserting only good advertise- 
ments.) 


6th.—To make the paper known to the whole country, 
and adapt its page: to ALL SECTIONS. 


Wth.—To make its icachings PLAIN and PRACTICAL 
as well as reliable, and use the ENGRAVER’S skill wher- 
ever it will add to the value of the articles and to the 
pleasure and interests of the readers. 


8th.—To devote much attention to protecting its read- 
ers from SWINDLING SCHEMES. Few numbers have 
been issued in a score of years and more that have not 
had exposures of ‘‘ Sundry Humbugs.”? There is abun- 
dant evidence that in this way alone the ‘American 
Agriculturist’’ has saved Jo its readers, in the aggre- 
gate, AT “LEAST FIVE TIMES AS MANY DOLLARS as 
they (the readers), have ever paid into the subscription 
Jund. 


—_ so 


Profitable Employment. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can 
give profitable employment to over ten thousand 
people during the next six months in a new and 
novel enterprise, which will prove both pleasant 
and profitable to those employed. Every person 
so engaged ovght to make at least $3 per day, 
while the more efficient can realize $10 per day. 
Write for full detailed particulars, addressing 
American Agricuturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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“At thirty exhibitions I -have taken 
twenty-cight first premiums; have used 
Higgin’s Eureka’ Salt for years, and am 
not willing to exchange it forany other 
salt.”—D. CouLson, Alderney Creamery, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

“We keep Higgin’s Eureka Salt always 





‘ p es _— 
gin’s Eureka Salt is the most rel? 
aaa Best in the market.’—Prof. L. B- 
ARNOLD. in New England Homestead» 
Sept. 25, 1886). a 
Ty Sweepstakes and a major- 
i Grand. ier prizes were aw rded to But- 
ty “palted with Higgins Eureka Salt, at 
































3 air *t . 1885. Give in store and wxe nothing else in salting our 
Vs : the Minnesota State Fair, Oct, soos. {lve butter.”—Henry E. ALvorp, Prof. Experi- 
Ba s+ itatial or mental Station, Houghton Farm, Moun- 
2 éj\¢ “Tnever used any bette Salt HRA M tainville, N. Y. 5 
> e e4¢ — swira, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. |: President “ Higgin’s Eureka Salt has given us most 
» 4s ott: ; W, Dairyman’s Ass’n, and an acknowl- excellent satisfaction.”—Dr. E. L. STURT- 
Pits e4*  cdged authority. EVANT, Director N. Y. Agricultural Ex- 
a e: owin' Eureka Salt was awarded perimertal Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
ae =p Heer Vedais, the hig’ est awards, at “ Higgin’s Eureka is a first-class Salt in 
Fe or; tem et and international Exhibitions, my judgment.”--L. P. Roperts,Prof. Agri 
he = Nati since 1876, for Best Salt for vairy and culture! Department Cornell University, 
; o Li Us naca, N. Y. _ 
Nts é 4 ' ae Eureka Salt was found to be “It needs no sifting, is uniform in grain, 
»% eu the cleanest and purest Salt we have ever free from —— thoroughly — 
8:9 ef) + pad, and it was i al respects very patte ening — — che ae a 
at : "i . us’. o We LDZ . o s  < » 4 ges an 
. (< BN el RY Economy, Kansas Agricultural cheese factory proprietors in Ohio). 
ott, > ¥. mus eve “Every Premium awarded by the Chau- 
Ns e:¢ Coheln's Eureka Salt is pronounced tauqua Agricultural Society to-day, was 
es ey\* firet-class DY SAMUEL JOHNSON, Prof. of won by butter salted with Higgin’s Eureka 
oie v4. ‘agricult ire, Michigan Agricultural Col- re CARTER, Jamestown, N.Y., 
By b re i B & C le 
= aM ORS tegin's Eureka Salt is én every way Gales poor salt to season good butter, is 
be he gatigfactory.and we_skall continue to use like using poor thread in sewing good 
Fel ie it.—-W. A. HENRY, Professor Dept. Agri- cloth. Higgin’s Eureka Salt is the only 
K 3 FIN culture, University, Wisconsin. reliable salt in the market. , 
> : KA “ Higgin’s Eureka Salt is beyond doubt the Best Salt now manufactured ; it isa great improvement on other English 
>. cA) salts. It consists of uniform crystals of pure salt, easily soluble.”—Prof. T. D. Curtis, Dairy Editor National Live Stock 
Las +A Journal, and a leadi.g authority on Dairying. . 
i > 
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THE HIGGIN EUREKA SALT CO. (of Liverpool, England). 





















EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
A Dictionary | 
Gazetteer of the World 


of 25,000 ‘Titles, and a 


in nay | Biographical Dictionary 
School and | of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Firesiae, | Allin one Book. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO,, Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 





100 Sharp’s Sliding- 
Barrel 45-Caliber Central Fire 
Rifles. 24-inch. $7.00. 


Entirely new, taking a central-fire brass reloarabie car- 
tridge. Weight about 8 pounds. Sighted up to $0 yards. 
Will be closed out at retail for the above low price, for 
cash sent with order. Never before has a real Centrale 
fire Rifle been offered at any such price! most others 


offered at bargains being rim-fire, and being large bore. 
At this ie we cannot afford to send C. O. D. and pay 
express cO 


before all are sold. 
Cartridges for Rifles, 75e per box. 
























































Sie Also GENUINE Foreband & Wadsworth 
=s s s Single-Barrel Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 
evs Mercantile Exchange, (Hudson and Harrison Sts.,) New York. | Top snap, Pistol grip, rebounding lock and snap fore- 
ais - ; Stock bored for close shooting. Believed to be the Best 
= =< = — - ‘ —_ aE ae and Safest single barre) in market, and especially suitable 
*)\ or boys’ use. 
ee Price in Steel barrel 12 bore, complete with loading 
sy tools, $10; ditto fine twist complete with loading tools. 
ela $193 cite heavy barrel, 10 bore, 9 pounds weight, $15 
: ey an . 
FE 4 Wt 2 a oA means Seelhatiae st ole oun axe in the seats order 
‘ oy Xe) i “4 t ° 
id 24: OF PHILADELPHIA. - FE Send stamp for our ulustrated ‘Gun-Cireular and lst 
} us 7" . ~ ‘ | S . ’ 
Sip a: Assets, Ist mo., Ist, 1886, $1 nt rece nce — trader "Seotts, Colt Pabker's and ether makes: 
¥ 5 isti ished by re kably steady wth. E lingly LOW DFATH . Its organiza- f N 
: 4 =: eg bitigenioncs ps Basra’ guaranty of SAFE ‘aud “INTEL GENT MANAGEMENT in the tuture. | 107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
o (2 1s Z 
\) 6) * = | 
ol. a Ct . Es Ss | ICTORIAL Bl Bl ES 
| ee Vv). | ©. 5? PPRALLeELBIDhEo 
Bile =ey' vt AR ae os 
oe ris = 3 ct s 23 © ONLY LARGE TYPE EDITION 
a e a : ae ee-* 3.5 | sien 2.000 Illustrations 
e)« > — | © wx | ver %: ages. ° e 
es q,,3 > ro) <b) dl oll gay me # | Fine Photograph Albums ‘suitable for Holiday 
o).9 24, a a a a1 so = Ee Gifts. Great reduction in prices. Extraterms. Agents 
oe oH wl in 338 = Wanted. Send for Lilustrated Catalogues. Address 
vis als Cc Q t ' 22 gp & A.J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphi., Penna. 
a $3 ” ! ©.%.s =: 8 
es e = 
oh ig Ame 5 | si? Ba PENN MUTUAL 
oh Me Oo: a@ re) ee — 12 | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
mls : < ~ £2 BS &) | O¥ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
= Lill — @ be 2-5 Ls) Purely Mutual. Aasset~ $11,000.000. 
ia 4 ” 25s = @ All policies incontestable and non-forfeitable. Best re- 
Bas }s ern W Erg mS > sults on Endowment Assurance. The Accumulated Surplus 
othe $ _ = 3 8 Policy combines protection with profitable investment. 
ete ; P) : & 
ea 5 
ae ‘ = arc a —,” A — 
es " ae: | , 
: m B.F.BROWN&CO Fos | 
ots ee 2 ® oT FING” Now DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, i 
ms es BOSTON, MASS. iS oti comin oe with . 
Ps q 4 ; near! justrations. unique 
“ Ss Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, ete., book fee to new subecribers to Peublen Mage- 9 
wis _— at Paris Exposition, 1878, ns Sige ite nse 
ae C) = : : = : 
“ Satin Ge» French H Mostra ol iene Ke Fort ay 
: . 2 sia so good. 50 cents a year, with premium. -— 
3 Polish Dressing’ woos & LOTUTAR, #04 Market, Pilaf 
aa BEWARE OF \ >, None Genuine 
mls Se Without Paris 
Bi IMITATIONS. See Medal on very Bottle Gus WARE FREE $71.1 Sete., for sample 
4 . ST AWARD NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITIO contajning Club offers of beautiful SrnveR WARE. 
ie watnctasiont ALL COMPETITORS. A SILVER MEDAL. Address, GODEY, Box B. H. H., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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$50,000 GRAPE VINES 





tod 2 a8 

ah {00 Varieties. Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very cheap. 
" 8 sample vines mailed for 15c. Descriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. Y. 
=! 


i 2" A POCKET MAGNI- 9 
il WA T FYING GLASS, or a i 
TELESCOPE. THER- 
MOMETER. BAROMETER SPECTACLES or 


EYE-GLASSES or a DU0T game 
To make Pictures of PHOTOGRAPHIL GAMERA S A | i I" 
your home, your familiar scenery, or your friends. e 

At the Fairs recently held at Minneapolis, Minn., Des 

YOU WANT THEM COOD. Moines, Ia., and St. Louis, Mo., fully 9 per cent. of the pre-_ 

| : Manufacturing Opticians, miums were awarded to Butter which was salted with 

W. H. WALMSLEY & C0., 1016 Chestnut St., ASHTON’S. paren — a ee Good salt is an 
Philadelphia, will mail their Illustrated Catalogue absolute requisite to making good butter. : 
on application, to apy address in the world. a. FRANCIS D. MOULTON & CO., 127 Water St., N. Y. 

w EA LT TT eT TL nT 


“CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


For 15 years has been a standard remedy with Physicians treating mental or nervous disorders. Not 
asecret. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. Young men with im- 
paired mental faculties can regain their strength by its use. It restores the energy lost by nervousness, 
debility, over-exertion ; refreshes weakened vital powers in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a 
Laboratory Phosphate. It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and other great 
brain workers. 
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YA PICTORIAL ; of FIVE iueusr rare 
>) CATALOGUE MAGAZINES 
Best b00xS FROM OLOTHAOP &.CD BOSTON: 











For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th Street, N.Y. 
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F ALL THE SAWS 2.2725, $47, S4%,1 
never saw a saw caw like 
this saw saws. What all say who use Battle Creek 
Patent Self-feed Wood aS Machine. 
B. C. MACHINERY CO 


Battle ¢ Creek, Michigan. 











W ANTED—Agents for “The Child’s Bible.” Introduction 
by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Over 400 engravings. One agent 
has lately sold 150in a town of 2,138 people; one 78 in a vi age 
of 674. ‘The best selling book in this country. Address 
CASSELL& CO., Limited, 82: Broadway, New York. 


“MAS CIFT FREE, $en415cts. 


for Sample 
and instructions how to get it. Address, 


GODEY, Box A. H. H., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














lection. Any one sending $9 by post-office order 
or draft can secure one of these Rifles if order is received 
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Free Specimen Copy of the INDEPENDENT, 


of New York, will be sent to any address upon ap- 
plication by postal card. Claiming to be the best 
religious, literary,and Famiiy Newspaper in the 
world it deserves the acquaintance of all who 
care for such a paper. Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
“Tria Trip ’ of a month, 30 cents. Address, 


HE_ INDEPENDENT, 
251 


roadway, New York City. 
EMOREST’S 
THE BES 


Of all the Magazines. 
GONTAINING Stories, Poems and othér Literary 
attractions, combining Artistic, Scientific and 
Household m:tters. 

Illustrated with Original Steel Engrave 
ings, Photogravures, Oil Pictures and 
fine Woodcuts, making it the Model 
Magazine of America. 


Cheapest Magazine in America. 
ONLY TWO DOLLARS 


pee. including twelve full size, cut patterns, of sizes 
inds selected, worth nearly double the subscription 





er 
ao} 
price. 

Send twenty cents for the current number with Pattern 
Coupon and you will certainly subscribe Two Dollars for 
a year and get ten times its value. 


W. Jennings Demorest, Pub'isher, 17E. 14th £t., NewYork, 
Vol. 22} Sold by ail Newsdea!ers and Postmusters. [1866 


BOTANIES. 


PROF. O. R. WILLIS, EDITOR. 


“Text Books whic? should be in every farm-house, as well 
as school-house in the country.” 

Wood’s Object Lessons in Bo 

For Beginners. 346 pages. 12mo., cloth. 
paid, $1.25. 

Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

“he best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 12mo., 
half leather. Price, post-paid, $2.25. 

Wood’s Class Book in Botany. 

The Standard Book, including all the flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best introduc- 
tion to the morphology of plants. Has abc ut £00 more spc- 
cies than any other single Flora. 

832 pages. 8vo., half leather. Price, post-p:id, $3 C0. 

Wood and Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in_ Botany. 

A text book treating on but few species. Designed to 
create a love for the study. 12mo., cloth. ‘Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 





any. 
Price, post- 


._  Wood’s Botanical Apparatus. 

Consists 0” a jin Trunk, 164%x1!1k sheets of alsorption 
drying paner, wire netting, knife, towel, tweezers, lens, 
straps, and Wvod's Plant Record, Essential for Field work. 
Price, $8.09. (By the doz., $5.60 each’. 

Wood's Plant Record 

Wood's Plant Record, Plain, 4to., cloth. 


ination, 55c 

Wood’s Plant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. Price, 
for examination. 55c. 

Morgan's Plant Kecord. Price, for exam., 40c. 

For full description and sample copies, address 


. S&S BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 


ARTHURS 


ILLUSTRATED .% 


HOME * 
MENTAVAL 


GREATLY ENLARGED FOR 1887. 
THE BEST MAGAZINE OF ITS CLASS. 


GLEAN! WIDE-AWAKE! CHEAP! 


Sample 


‘'~ 
Price, for exam- 
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Price $2.00 a year. Large discounts to clubs. 
copics of previous ixsues FREE. Sample copies of cur- 


rent numbers 10 cents cach (half price). 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISS ALCOTT'S NEW BOOK 


JO’S BOYS AND HOW THEY TURNED OUT 


ursa M. Aucorr, Author of “ Little Women,” etc. 
With an portrait of the author. 16mo. Price $1.50. 


Aleott has published LITTLE 
OME pot OLD: MSE F RL: LITTLE MEN; 





AN OLD-FASHIONED GI EN; 
Bont SOUSINS;: ROSE IN BLOOM; UNDER THE 
LILACS; JACK AND JILL; HOsPITAL SKETCHES— 


and the combined sale of these eight works is over 


HALF A MILLION | A en 
es. The nine volumes are uniformly bound in hand- 
some cloth. Price $1 ag em EEN 4 
all booksellers. ailed, post-paid, by the pub- 

1a, BOBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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OK SEL 


MEN ali 


‘YOUNG 


Educate 


WEOMEN : 


for successful business, taught how to get a Living, make Money, and become enterprising, useful 








citizens, at EASTMAN NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 


combining Theory and Practice by a novel and original system of training, and giving 
actual daily experience in Merchandising, Banking,and every variety ot Office Work. 


the best field for educated young ladies. Stu- 


Business Course 
Phonography and Typewriting imine nen itn vt 


ence. Students desiring to become general verbatim reporters are taken through all grades, finishing on lec 3 i 
r 5 : A . ; 4 sho ; 5 § § zon lectures deliy- 
ered in the college ; in a0 other school in this couutry is this opportunity offered. F B eliy 


for Business, Drawing and Ornamental Work. An art indispensable for teaching or 
business. The most experienced teacher in the United States. ae 


readily learned, and when acquired earns good pay. These schools, embracing six depart- 


es 
Penmanship 
Tele T2 hy ments, &re in charge of cight professors and five assistent instructors. EAS y 
g p J well beenstyled THE BUSINESS UNIVERSITY OF ANERICAL eo aoe 


est and most practical Commercial School, and the largest and most popular Private Schoo! in this cot - 2 ofers 
patrons in every State. sie : oy: a 
YOUNG MEN and Doys starting in life for themselves and wanting the best preparation to assure success ; 
YOUNCG LADIES (desiring to qualify themselves for good positions ina short time end at a ve ry moderate expense: 
PARENTS AND CGUARDIANS wanting their sons to be useful, prosperous 
prepared for the accidents of life, an 1 made self-supporting; 
ACADEMIC AND COLLECE CRADUATES (Gesiring a practical and profitable 
theoretical education, the best preparation for business, rea:onabic, short, thorough ; 
DISAPPOINTED YOUNG AND MIDDLE-ACED MEN who are tied to conservative families 
or places unsuited to their ambitions and abilities, or who desire to change their Course of lite, by seeking places and bus. 
iness more satisfactory and remunerative, will find THE NEW, short, practical course of study here most invaluable 
rhere are no vac tious, no Classes. Instruction largely individual. Applicants enter any day with equal advaniage. 
Board and tuition fees more reasonable than inany FIRST-CLAss school. Address (mention this paper), for cata. 


logue giving special information, 
~ 
EASTMAN COLLECE, 


Harvey G. Eastman, L. L. D., Founder. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, A. B., B. L., Pres’t. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL! 
‘ OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1886 and 1887 are now ready. We assure cus- 


tomers that the high standard of our Cards is more thar maintained this year. We 

advise early orders, as many will certainly desire to re-order. ‘ 

No. 1.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for vostage, 17 PRana’s, HILDESHEIMER 
& FAULKNER, and other fine Christmas and New Year Cards, together with a 
HANDSOME DOUBLE-FRINGED CARD. 

No. 2.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage. 1 large and finer Cards from 
the above publishers, with one FINE FROSTED CARD. 

No. 3.—FOR $1 -00 and G Cents for Postage, a choice selection of 25 BEAUTIFUL 
C ARDS OF PRANG'S, HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, etc., including a HANDSOME IL. 
LUMINATED FOLDING SOUVENIR Containing Bells Across the Snucw, Miss Haverga) 
or Rirg Out. Wild Bells, Tennyson, or Xmas Bell, Longfellow, and a BAnp- 
PAINTED CARD. 

No. 4.-FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 LarGER anp 
FLNER Carbs, together with an IIiuminated Calendar for 1857. 

No. 5.—FOR $1.60 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 Double-Fringed Cards 

. ot folded), each in a separate envelope, together witha Fine S.tin Card, 

: No. 6.—FOR 25 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, $ PRaN@’s, TuCK’s, W 4 
He and other beauti.ul Cards. tie Z oe 
2: No. 7.-FOR. $1 00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large and Beautiful Satin 
: Cards, with gilt edge, together with a Chromo Card of this cut and verse. 

: No. 8.—FOR £1.00 and §$ Cents for Postage, 8 beautiful screen Foldin 

4 Cards, with verses on some by Miss Havergal. Longfellow, and Tennyson cretall 

prices from 15 to 75 cents each’, including Two Christmas Souvenir 

ooks (retail price 50 cents each). 


BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prane's or 


UCK’s. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cerds of Marcus 
== == Ward's, Prang’s Part Christmas Cards. : 

Hand Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, Ca-ds Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15 25, 50, 75 
Cents, and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Lirthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for Cifierent 
tastes and ages as specified. 

Chromo Cards by Prang & Co. of above Cut and Verse (with Comp.), per doz., postpcid, $1.60. 

T0 TEAGHERS ONLY 50 Marcus Warp's, PRana’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, $1 and 8 Cents for 

- Postage. Better Assortment, ®2 and 10 Cents for Postage. A Very Choice Selection, no 
two alike, 83 and 20 Cents for Postage and Registering. 
Every PACKET WILL BE SENT IN PASTEBOARD PROTECTORS, AND HEAVY ENVELOPE WRAPPERS, FOR SAFE TRANS- 

These will be ready about March Ist. 


citizens, and their daughters 


finish to their present 











MISSION. The above offers include our EASTER CARDS PACKETS FOR 1887. 
HEAVY ENVELOPES FOR MAILING 12 CENTS FOR EACH PACKET. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.—We are the New England Agents fer the HurLBUT Paper Co. (established in 1822), 









and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made ; selling 
direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets ot paper and 
envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts., and special prices to those taking 
orders for these papers with our card packets. 


HL H. GARTER & KARRICK, 3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 





RITE TO THE CENTURY 
CO., New York, for the new 
handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue of their publications. It 
costs but the postal card or- 
dering it, and it’s of interest 
to any onc liking good literature. It tells all 
about the forthcoming Authorized Life of 
Lincoln. 


CYCLOP AIDIAS. 


Every home, school and office, every student and ever 
scholar should own a set of “JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPADIA” (8 royal octavo vols.) which has just 
been brought down to date at an expense of over $60,000. 
It contains more subjects, is later (12 years) than either 
APPLETON’S or the BRITANNICA, and COSTS ONLY 








The only perfect substitute for Mother’s 
milk. Invaluable in Cholera tnfantum 
and Teething. A pre-digested food for Dys= 
pentics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 

erfect nutrient in all Wastin Diseases. 
Requires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DOTY’S CROWN WASHER. 














HALF AS MUCH!!! Address, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., First order filled for Five Dollars. 
(Men Wanted). 11 Great Jones St., New York —o DOTY WASHER CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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OW many hopes and fears, how many happy dreams of future 
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Ah! she ean hardly recognize the winsome baby features in the handsome 
bronzed face that now rises before her mind’s eye, for in a few short moments 
—so rapidly has imagination turned the glass—the child has become a full- 
grown man, and such a man! for, of course, he is all that is ‘‘noblest, wisest, 
best,”’ and the stay and support of her old age. 

But now another face appears upon the mirror—a sweet, girlish face, 
and, starting suddenly, the mother dispels the vision, for she is jealous already 
oz that ‘‘ future wife,” as is shown by the way she catches up her little Rex, 
and covers his moist red lips with kisses, thankful that many years must 
elapse before she need dread such a rival in her son’s affections. 

There is a curious story of a young artist, who, in the streets of Florence, 
once found a lonely child with such a pure, beautiful face, that he transferred 
it to canvas as the personification of perfect innocence. Years after, when 
an old man at the height of his fame and fortune, he painted a match-piece 
for it from the countenance of a crime-hardened criminal confined in one of 
the Italian prisons, und named it ‘ Viee.”’> What was his astonishmert to 
learn, later, that the model for his carly pieture of childish ‘ Innocence ” 

| and the one that served for his masterpicce, depicting deepest guilt, was one 














2 3 AL joy, and ambitions realized, cluster about the first-born child, 
/s ye especially the first-born son! 
« a Y 
‘ i, ” Baby is king! not only of the present, but of that wonderful 
: @ 3S ‘“‘castle in Spain”? that to the fond parent is as real as the 
‘ humble roof that now covers the bonny golden head, aud which fancy hangs 
3 with tapestry of a thousand rainbow hues, for 
‘3 “The tissues of the life to be, 
‘: We weave with colors all our own,” 
s 
4 not only fur ourselves, but for those helpless beings committed to our charge ; 
and fortunate are the parents who live to see their ideals realized, and need 
« never Ciscover that their idol is bat formed of clay, after all. 
* ° : ° * r * 1 ‘a 
s Observe the earnest little man in our illustration. This great beautiful 
. world is a new and wonderful place to him, and even a yellow and whit2 daisy 
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an object of deep and absorbing interest. See how curionsly he picks it to 
pieces with his chubby, mottled hands, wrinkling up his baby brows like 
some learned old botanist examining a rare and valuable specimen, while who 
an tell what strange ideas may be chasing each other through the busy 
infantile brain ? 

The thougits of the young mother are easier to guess at, for who can 
doubt that King Baby is the one subject of her meditation? It may be that 
she is casting his horoscope in her own mind as mothers will, the wish being 
always *‘ father to the thought.” 

Now she imagines him beginning t 





» walk, toddling after her throuzi the 
green meadows and golden grain fields, lisping cunning newly-learned words, 









3 sand expanding like a beautiful flower day by day. Now comes the trans 
A 2 formation age, when the dainty skirts and kilts are laid aside, and the pretty 
. ; "4 baby becomes “ mother’s wee man,” strutting about in jacket and trousers, 
eee "Hs and priding himself that the older Jads can no longer laugh and call him 
4 as . ‘Sweet Mary Jane.” 
a ; ae Another shake of Time’s kaleidoscope, and lo, he is a merry, rollicking 
ee sie schoolboy, turning the house topsy-turvy with his good. natured fun and 
vie ¥* noise, but studying as heartily as he plays, and bringing home most marvelous 
he repor.s from school to delight his father’s heart, for in day-dreams one’s 


heroes are all perfect. And now he isa young collegian, carrying off honor 
after honor, as he slowly but steadily climbs the hill of learning, and pro- 
gresses from the new and verdant Freshman to the grave and serious Senior, 
and at length, perhaps, graduating valedictorian of his class. 
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and the same person. Such and so various are the changes vw» eail Tatc; 
but though this is an extreme case, and we hope for far betier unigs for 
our little Rex, we would whispe: in the mother’s ear to make the most of 
the present, the fleeting golden moments, for only tou soon the gypsy years 
will steal the baby from her side, and he can never be so much her own as 
now, in the happy summer weather, under the chestnut tree. 
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THE COMING FARM PEOPLE 
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them, and are growing more and more aceustomed to the fact that 
a fellow creature can read a book in a hammock, or clim» a hill to 
see a sunset without being either shiftless or cranky, it is to be 
hoped that they will in time drop into some of the enjoyable 
relaxations and mind-broadenings of their summer boarders, end brighten 
and enrich their sober lives in a way that will mark a big difference between 
the farmers of A.D. 1900 and those of a recent generation. 

Within my memory—and my hair is not yet very white—the “ summer 
boarder’ was scareely heard of among the beautiful New England hills, and 
his voice was very far from being heard by the lakes and rivers of the great 
West. Now the summer boarder is 9s much of a general and regular fact as 
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the roses and bobolinks of June, and his coming is looked forward to with al- 
most as much pleasure as is the genial season of music and perfume. Of 
course, when I say ‘‘ his coming,” I mean the coming of the mothers and the 
children, the croquetting and coquetting misses, the young gentlemen with 
patent fishing rods, and the whole merry crowd of them. They stir up and 
brighten the still country world, plumpen the not always plump country 
purses, and grow plump and brown and happy themselves—if fairly treated — 
and so it is a fine thing for all parties—this fashion of summer boarding. 

It will take another generation, may be, to bring about more generally 
the bright-minded, well-mannered, cheerful-hearted, healthy-bodied farmer, 
but he is coming as rapidly as evolution can bring him. It is not to be ex- 
pected that be will fetch out an operetta in haying time, or that he will settle 
down to progressive croquet at that busy opening of the year when earth aud 
seeds are yearning for each other in a way that keeps the busbandman on the 
jump, so to speak ; but it is to be hoped that in the lulls of the farm-year he 
will take time to breathe—to breathe and to grow in grace and mental and 
spiritual health. It is to be hoped that he will have time to take his family on 
long drives, and to meet his neighbors in enjoyable picnics by lake, or ocean, 
or mountain streams, or to sit down to an evening game of whist, or a neigh- 
borhood reading circle, without falling asleep from combined over-work and 
mental stagnation. It is to be hoped that he will subscribe for the choice 
magazines and scientific journals and first-class newspapers, and that he will 
occasionally buy a book, and know how to absorb the best in allthis good 
reading. Itis expected that his aaughters will know something of music and 
painting, as well as of fife house-keeping, flower culture, and Jersey butter, 
and that his sons will find the farm so graded up to their ideas of comfortable 
and attractive living, that some of them will gladly stay at home. Indeed, 
the time is set for the cessation of that lamentable stampede that empties the 
country of its youth, and heaps them upon the altars of devouring cities. 
You may think that such cessation will be sad for the cities, but the cities will 
perhaps still have more than they can decently care for. 

One sees the signs of the uplifting of farm-life in many directions. The 
more convenient and artistic houses the improved stock ; the magnificent 
dairies ; the increasing culture of choice fruits; the almost general growing 
of window-plants; the more civilized country schools; the bud of promise 
that appears in ‘‘ Village Improvement ”’ clubs—all these things point in one 
direction—to ihe beautifying and enriching of the country, and to the refining 
and ennobling of the c»untry’s children. 
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THE APPLE HARVEST: 


. 

T is not surprising that the ancients, with their poetical natures, 

should have ascribed the fruits of the soil to the influence of 

some supernatural beings, and that in their mythology certain 

gods and goddesses were thought to preside over the various 

crops. Ceres was the goddess of the grains; Flora looked after 

the flowers; the fruit of the grape-vine and some other fruits 
were sacred to Bacchus, a god, and not avery reputable one, while fruits 
in general, and especially the apple, were in charge of Pomona. We are 
told but little about the private life of this goddess ; we learn that from a 
number of suitors she married one Vertumnus, but, whether like mortals, she 
was known as Mrs. Vertumnus, or followed the rules of Latin Grammar, and 
was Mrs. Vertumna (in gossip among the heathen goddesses identified by 
‘she that was a Pomona’’), we are unable to say. We are told that she hada 
temple at Rome, in which a priest presided over sacrifices (probably made 
burnt offerinzs—roasted apples), in herhonor. Ancient art, both in sculpture 
and painting, has left us representations of Pomona as she looked, or, rather, 
as the ancient artists imagined she might look. She was represented asa 
comely female, with her head crowned with leaves and berries, while she held 
up with both hands a fold of her robe, which was filled with apples and other 
fruits. There are to the present day, observed in some of the more primitive 
portions of England, ceremonies with regard to the apple that are supposed 
to be relies of the worship of Pomona, introduced by the Romans. These 
ceremonies, which vary as to their time and manner in the different counties, 
are usually held not far from Christmas, and though ostensibly held for the 
benefit of the apple trees, really wind up with a jollification of the partici- 
pants. In Sussex, for example, the farmer and his men and invited guests 
assemble, and to the sound of the trumpet, or the less musical cow’s horn, 
march to the orchard in procession. A tree having been selected as a repre- 
sentative of the rest, the procession marches around it, singing, or, rather, 
chanting a sort of invocation, which differs somewhat with the locality. This 





is one version : 
Stand fast root, bear well top, 
Pray that God send us a good howling crop; 
Every twig, apples big, 
Every bough, apples enow. 
Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarters, sacks fall. 


The tree is often sprinkled with cider, and sometimes a bow] of cider is dashed 
against its trunk. The ceremony being over, the procession marches to the 
farm-house, where its members are hospltably feasted and appropriateiy given 
an abundance of cider. The customs and legends connected with the apple 
are numerous in the “ folk lore ’’ of all old European countries. These are 
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interesting as relics of the eaily tstury of fruit culture, but they dia not 
come with our ancestors to this new country, or, at any rate, they have not 
survived. If an American artist would represent an apple harvest, he does 
not imagine to preside over it an ancient goddess, ‘‘ crowned with leaves and 
berries, holding up «a fold of her robe filled with fruit.” He depicts a real 
healthful, robust farmer’s daughter, whose ‘ crown” is a sensible face-pro. 
tecting sun-bonnet, and who, instead of “‘holding up a fold of her robe,” 
holds up a strong home-made apron, which, if the wearer so pleases, may be 
made a most useful aid in fruit gathering. If our farmer would increase the 
fruitfulness of his orchard, he does not sing a chant around his trees, nor yet 
sprinkle thein with cider. Instead, he plows around the trees, and the sprink- 
ling is from the manure cart. Modern methods are less “ legendary and 
poetical.” but they bring better fruit, not only from the orchard, but the farm 
produces better men and women—after all the great crop of American agri- 
culture, and the one which the American Agriculturist ever strives to improve, 
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ICE-HOUSE. 
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oN YOMPARED with necessary cost, nothing is more profitable than 
an ice-house. The smallness of the number of ice-houses found 
in the country is sufficient foundation for the belief that but 
few farmers properly estimate their value. Rightly they are 
more than a luxury. To those who have them they become a 
necessity. They do more than give pleasure and comfort : they 
allow of better butter being made, preserve vegetables, fruits and meats, and 
in many other ways will increase the income or reduce the expenses of the 
household. Rightly employed, their contents not only make food and drink 
more agreeable, but more-wholesome. Nor need an ice-house to be expen- 
sive. We know of an ice-house that has given good satisfaction for years, 
and its sides are made of poles and its roof of clapboards. A close pen of 
poles was built up to a height of eight feet. Another close pen was built 
around this one, two feet from it on all sides, the space between the two 
being filled with sawdust as the outer pen was built up. Pole rafters held 
the clapboard roof, which projected three feet at each end, the gables being 
left open, to save material and labor and also to secure ventilation. The 
floor was excavated to a depth of three fect and a drain dug from the out- 
side. Old poles and rails were laid to the depth of two feet to secure proper 
drait.age. A doorway was cut in one end, and the house was made. Where 
timber is abundant this is the cheapest ice-house that can be constructed. 
Another man has one without the inside pen, laying the ice within the 
proper distance of the poles and filling in between with sawdust as the ice 
is filled in. On the prairies cheap lumber can be used for the sides, as some- 
thing that will hold the sawdust in place is about all that is required if the 
ice is laid properly. Of course those who have money to pay for beauty can 
build an ice-house that will be a credit to their taste; but all can have an ice- 
house that will keep ice at least; and if the house must be ugly it need not 
be put up in a conspicuous location. The larger the house, the better the 
ice will keep. Drainage and ventilation are essential. Put the house as 
near the dwelling as is prudent, considering location, etc. Now is the time 
to build the house ; and we say earnestly to every reader: Build an ice-house 
if you have none already, building as nice a one as your means justify. 
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-®~ modern farm machines, various belts for conveying motion, 

All these are of leather, custing a considerable sum at the first 

outlay. All articles of leather are speedily impaired and ren- 

dered worthless by improper usage, and it is not a small item 

in farm economy to so care for the Jeather articles used on the farm that they 
may be preserved and made useful to their full capacity. 

THE CarE OF Harness.—Leather of all kinds is best preserved by filling 
its pores with oil vf some kind. Neatsfoot oil, obtained from the feet of 
cattle, is regarded as best for the purpose; but castor oil, the saine as that 
employed medicinally, has been found of great value in softening leather. 
The usual method is to take the harness apart, wash it with soap and water, 
allow it to partly dry, and then oil and put the parts together. It is regarded 
as a better way to first oil the harness throughout with castor oil and lamp- 
black warmed, so that it will penetrate the leather readily Then go over the 
parts of the harness with a sponge dipped in warm soap-suds, which will re- 
move all the dirt. When dry, go over the whole with a mixture of equal 
parts of neatsfoot oil and tallow, melted together, with enough lamp-biack or 
powdered Prussian blue to give sufficient color. Apply this in small quanti- 
ties, well rubbed iu, to leave a smooth, clean surface. 

DrIivin@ BANDS AND BELTS.—When, at the end of their season of work, 
farm machines are stored away until again required for use, their driving 
bands and belts should be thoroughly impregnated with castor oil. This will 
keep the leather soft and flexible and ready for use. The bands and belts 
should be removed from the machines and stored ina tight box, which will 
keep it from the dust, and also protect it from rats, which are often very 
destructive to leather, especially if it has been well oiled. 
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«* T () + OUR & FR ENDS he | Mechanics, Conductors, Clerks in Stores, Banks and Post- Offices, Students 


American 


The Publishers of the 


pains to provide good things for their friends and readers than in selecting 
the Premiums described in the following pages. 


from the reading of the Amcrican 


Agriculturist, as 


Testified by Thousands, 


affords ample evidence that no ex- 
tra or special offers to subscribers 
are needed, beyond the monthly 
visits of the periodical they so 
highly prize. But the Publishers 
wish to remunverate, in some meas- 
ure, the friends their 
interest in this periodical by secur- 


who show 


ing and sending subscriptions: to 
it.. And the 
with manufacturers and large deal- 


arrangements made 


ers are such that we can offer 


Unusual Opportunities 


for obtaining many valuable, 
articles with- 


use- 
ful and ornamental 
out money, and with comparatively 
little effort ; and these articles caa 
either be retained for use by the 
persons obtaining them, or be- 
stowed on friends as presents, or 
readily disposed of for their value 
in cash. 
In the years past 


Thousands have Engaged 


in this work as a business, 
and many have been more success- 
ful, from the money making point 
of view, than 
been in anything else which might 


easy 


they would have 


have been undertaken. 
The in which all 


classes can engage. It is 


Ussful Work, 


for no one ean become a regular 


work is one 


reader of the American Agriculturist 


withont receiving benefit in many 


therefrom ; it is an 


Honorable Work, 


and has been found protitable and 


ways 


advantageous by Clergymen and 
other professional men. Merchants, 


Agriculturist have never taken greater 
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remium Rules. 


1st.—One can close his list of names at any time, and call for the preminm 
or premiums due; or the list ofnamescan be added to all the while up to June, 
1887. BUT 

2d.—Send along the names as fast as gathered (with the exact money), so 
that the subscribers may begin to receive the Journal at once. $23" Mark every 
name, or list of names ‘for Premiums,” if so intended, and we will credit 
them to the sender in our Premium Record. 

3d.—New subscriptions all count for premiums, and renewals count in lists 
of two or more names, but we expecta fair share of new subscriptions in such 
lists. Two half year subscriptions count as one full year subscription in 
premium lists, 

4th, —Avy person aiming to get a particular premium, but who, after fair 
effor!, or through sickness, or otherwise fails to complete the list. will be allowed a 
discount on the price of the article, in purchasing it, exactly in preportion to the 
number of names sent. 

5th. —Premiuns for single subscriptions are only for new subscriptions ob- 
tained and forwarded by the person desiring the Premium. One's own subscrip- 
tion does not count for a séngle name premium, but may be counted where 
there are two or more premium subscriptions, 

6th. -All subscriptions for premiums are credited to the Sender, whether 
the subscribers receive their papers at one Post Office, or at a dozen or more 
different offices, 

7th.--German Subscriptions are at the same rate as the English edi- 
tion, and count in premium lists. A premium list may be wholly of English, 
or whol y of German subscriptions, or be made up of a part of each. 

8th.—A Specimen Number of the American Agriculturist. (English 
or German), will be sent free, and post-paid to any actual canvasser. A few 
additional copies, if desired solely for canvassing, will be sent post-paid to 
Price of numbers to others 15 cents each. Thev are too costly to 


— Names should careful- 
ly note the following: 


canvassers, 
scatter free, 

9th.—Rezistering Premiums, — Every article noted to be sent 
post-paid, will be Registered if the Registering fee of 10 cents be sent us. 

10th.—Express or Freight Charges :ire usually low on Premium Ar- 
ticles. The cost can be best learn. d at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 

11th.—Fora Premium or Purchased article, wanted at a Definite Time, 
give sufficient notice for us to order it from the Manufactory, aud allow: for 
accidental detention on the way; also for crowded factories, and express car- 
riers, and freight trains, about the Holidays. 

12th.—No subscription can count towards more than one premium in 
any cise, 

13th.—To Foreign Readers :—Tie above rules about mailing Pre- 
miums apply only to the U. 8S, and Territories, Mailable articles not exceeding 
8 ounces go to all British America, except Newfoundland, at 10 cents per parcel, 
but packares over S ounces are excluded from Canada mails.—To all foreign 
subscribers we will follow any directions given about sending articles from the 
Premium List.—Subscription and postage rates on the American Agriculturést 
to the Canadas are the same as to United States Post Offices. To Newfound- 
land, and to all foreign countries embraced in the Postal Union, 20 cents a year 
must be added to the subscription rates, for extra postage to be prepaid here. 

How to Send Mo.:ey :—Send money by Postal Money Order, or by 
checks or drafts on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to the ordet of Ameré 
can Agriculturést. If neither of these is obtainable, send the money by Register 
affixing stamps both for the postage and registry. Or, the remittance 
may be made by Postal Notes, which are supplied at all Post Offices everywhere. 
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| courteous manner, with patience and perseverance. 
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remaining 


Ladies in all stations, Boys and Girls, 
have engaged in it with profit and satisfaction. 
No outlay of money, no capital is required but a good character, a 


It need not interfere 
with any other calling, such time 
being employed as would other- 
wise be wasted. The field is wide. 
There is plenty of room for you. 
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As soon as you receive this num- 
ber you can begin to collect sub- 
scriptions, and your Premium will 
be forthcoming as soon as the nee- 
essary subscriptions are forwarded. 
If you wish for information about 
obtaining subscriptions, or con- 
cerning any of the Premium mat- 
ters, do not hesitate to write us. 

Remember, that the names of 
subscribers for 1887 will be entered 
on our mail books immediately on 
receipt of their subscriptions, and 
they will receive, free, the 
numbers for 
4886, coming after receipt 
of their subscription. Sub- 


scribers whose subscriptions 


come to us before Dec. Ist 
will receive the Nov. and Dee, 
numbers of this year free. 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS AT CLUB RATES. 


All Premium Offers are based on 
the single yearly subscription rates 
($1.50 a year). 
subscriptions at any of our club 
rates (as three for $4.00, etc.), can 
themselves make up the amount 
to $1.50 each, as the premiums will 
well pay them to do; OR, if they 
send upwards of tem subscribers 
at the lowest club rates (1.00 a year), 
they can, if they prefer, select any. 
Premium Articles, or Books, to the 
amount of I cents for each sub- 
scription. If 50 or more such 
subscriptions are sent, BS cents 
each will be allowed in Premiums. 
But no transfer of names to an- 
other canvasser or combination ef 

uists from different sources will be 

owed to take these Premiums. 
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and the next page, as follows: 
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culturist, 
be desired, the receiver to pay the charges of carriage; 


for each dollar’s worth of Books. 
fourteen cents on each dollar’s worth.) 


















Valuable Books for the Farm, Garden, etc 
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Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machinery.—By Joun J. 
Tuomas. The principles of their construction and use; with simple and practical 
explanations of the laws of motion as applied on the Farm. This work has been 
most carefully revised by the author. With 287 Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 

How to Plant.--By Marx W. Jounson. A most useful little 
Fall of information presented in a practical way by a practical man, 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Wour Plants.—By James SHEEHAN. 
Treatment of Tenderand Hardy Plants in the House and in the 
cover, 40 cents. 

Practical Forestry.—By 
ing, and Cultivation, with a description and the 
all tie indigenous trecs of the United States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with 
notes on a large number of the most valuable Exotic species. Cloth. $1.50, 

Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden.—By 
Mary Treat. Most valuable knowiedve of Insect Pests of Vegetation may be vained 


Hand-book, 
Iilustrated, 


Plain and Practical Direciions for the 
Garden. Paper 


ANDREW §. Funter. The Propagation. Plant- 
botanical and popular names of 


from this important work. Fully illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 
Gardening for Pleasure.- Cloth. $1.50. 
Gardening for Profit.— By Prerer Henperson. New Wdition. 


Since these two books were 
Cloth. $2.00. 


Entirely re-written and or. epepartony 


first published, they have been reg rarded i t¢ best upon Gardening, 


By JosepnH Harris. The laiest edition 
for it 
red by Mr. 


Talks on Manures. 
especially written 


Harris’ 
of this work contaius a chapter 
Rothamsted Farm, and hasalso been revised and enlarg 


Track Farming at the South.—By Dr. A. 
Thoroughly practical and useful for anyone contemplating raising * 


Harris. Cloth. $1 75. 
OremMLeER, of Georvia. 
‘Garden Truck” in 


our Soutiicrn States for the Northern Market. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Manuai of Agricuiture.—By Geo. B. Emerson and Cuas, L. Fuint. A 
New Editiou, revised by Dr, Cuas. A. GoEssMANN, Prof. of Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Azrie’] Colley For the School, the Farm and the Fireside, Cloth. $1.50. 


Five Acres Too Much,—By Rosert Barnwe.i RooseEvett. An amusing 


elucidation of the attractions of the country. and a carelul consideration of the ques- 
amateur farming, etc. New edition, revised and 


tion of p ofit and joss as involved in 


enlarged by the author, Cloth — $1.50. 
French’s Farm Drainage.—By Hon. 1. F.Frencu. New Edition. The 
effects of drai ting land with stones, wood, drain-plows, open ditches, and tiles. Also 


very useful tables. Over 100 illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and Sheep.— 
By Mason W. Sneruerp, R.E. A popular Edition of this valuable work on the 
Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the Western Plains. The first edi- 
tion was issued as 8vo., at $3.00. Cloth. $1.00. 

senintent oneres $8 on postal card and you will receive our Sew Same. finely 

WWustrated Catalogue, describing some three hundred So0oks pertaining to the 
a Garden, Home, etc. “On receipt of six cents we will send our elegantly Illustrated 
Rural Catalogae, Svo., with descriptions of Books and about one bundred and 
twenty-five engravings. Most of the books described in our Catalogues arc also oftered 
as premiums, on same terms as others named ou these pages. 





BOOKS,—ALL BOOKS OFFERED AS PREMIUMS ARE § INT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE WHEN PURCHASED. 


by Sir Johu Bennet Lawes, of 
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For 2 Subscribers, Books to the amount of__..--.----__- -- $1.50 
For 3 Subseribers, Books to the amount of___._..________--- $2.25 
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BOOKS - FREE.. | 





American 
Club, or Association, PROCURING and sending subscriptions to this Journal, (inelud- 


ing new subscribers and renewals,) at the regular rate of $1.50 each, any of the valuable BOOKS described on this 


. For 5 Subscribers, 
For 6 Subscribers, Books to the amount of $5.00. 
N SUBSCRIPTIONS AND GUPWARDS: A DOLLAR’S WORYH OF BOOKS FOR EACH SUBSCRIPYION AY $}.50. 


DELIVERY OF BOOKS.—AU Books thus given as Premiums will be delivered at the office of the 
751 Broadway; OR they will be packed and forwarded to any address, by express or otherwise, as may 
OR they will be mailed, post-paid, toany part of the United 
States or British America (except Newfoundland), IF the postage money be sent us at the 
(For Newfoundland and the OTHER countries in the Postal Union, send 
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The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening.--By G. Nicnotson, 
Volume I, A to E. Cloth, 4to, 520 pages, A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia 
of Horticulture, for Gardeners and Botanists. To be complete in three volumes. Its 
Illustrations, 2.000 of which will be given in the completed work, are unparalleled in any 
book on gardening. Each volume, $5.00. 


Originally by R. L 


New American Farm Book. ALLEN. New re- 
vised and enlarged edition by L. F, ALLEN. Always astandard work, Cloth. $2.50, 

Farm Conveniences.—Many useful home-made devices are described, 
and sugvestions and ideas from the experience of many practical men are eiven, With 
over 200 Enzravings. Cloth. $1.59. 

Gardening for Young and Old.—By Joseru Harris. It isa sufii- 
cient recommendation to say that this book is by the author of ** Walks and Talks 
onthe Farm,” *’'falkson Manures,” ete. Cloth. $1.25. 


Sweet Potato Culture.—By James Firz, Author of * Southern Apple and 


Peach Culturist.”” Valuable information forall who would engage in the culture of the 
Sweet Potato. New and enlarged edition, Cloth. 60 cents. 

The Peanut Plant: Its Cultivation and Uses.—By B. W. 
Jones, Surry Co., Va. Practical Directions for the novice in the culture of Peanuts. 


Paper cover, 50 cents, 





From Home to Home.—bBy ALEX. 8StaveLey Hin. D. C. ¢ . C. MB; 
Autumn Wanderings inthe Northwest in the years 1881, 1882. 1°83, and 1884, Iilus- 
trated by 17 fine Photogravuresand numerous Woodcuts of Scenes amony the Foot 
Hills of the Rocky Mountains, from sketches by Mrs, Stavely Hill, and Photographs 
by A. S. H, $4.00. 

Plant Life on the Farm.—By M.T. Masters. M. D., F.R.S. <A Sketch 


of the Physiology or Life History of Plants, Cloth. $1.00 


The Cheinistry of the Farm.—By R. Warinet =n, F. C.S. Practical 


truths in Chemistry plainly told. Cloth. $1.00. 


FRUITS 


Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
dr. A most useful and thoroughly practical book.  Tilustrat 


AND FLOWERS. 


By Pror., L. 


‘d. Cloth, 


H. Barney, 


75 cents, 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—B: P. Barry. New edition, thorong ly revised 


by the author, Regarded everywhere as a standard authority upon fruits. The well- 
known author has given his long, practical experience, making it a most valuable work. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.—By A.S. Fun.er. Author of “ Practi- 
cal Forestry,” ‘Grape Cuituvist,” ete. New edition. A: standard authority upon 
Smail Fruits. Fully illustrated, Cloth. $1.50. 

Peach Culture.—By Hon. J. Avex. Fuitron. Judge Fulton understands 
thoroughly the subject’of Peach Culture, upon which he here writes. Cloth, $1.50. 


Practical Floriculture.—By Perer HENDERSON. No work upon the sub- 
ject ot which this book treats, has ever been received with such favor by both Flor- 
istsand Amateurs, Fully illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

American Grape Growing and Wine Making.- By Georcz 
HusMANN, Napa City, Cal. New and revised edition, The reputation of Prof. 
Husmann secures for this record of his experience the first place among books upon 
the subject of which it treats. Llustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
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FARM ANIMALS 


The Percheron Horse.—In Amcrica, by Cou. M. C. WEtp. In France, 
py CHaRLes Du Hays. The history of the Percherons in America, their increasing 
popularity, and influence on the horse stock of the country, are concisely treated by 
Col, Weld, while the history of the breed, its origin, systematic improvement, ctc., 
are treated by Mons, Chas, Du Hays, the most distinguished of French authors 
writing upon the horse. Cloth, $1.00. 

The American Merino. 
SrePHEN Powers. A practical and most valuable work 
breeding and diseases of the Me. ino sheep, in all sections of the United States. It is 


For Wool or for Mutton.—By 
on the selection, care, 


afulland exhaustive treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be welcomed by 
all having any interest in sheep husbandry. loth, $1.75. 

Profits in Poultry.— Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable 
This excellent work contains the combined experience of a number of 
practical men in all departments of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated, and 
forms a unique and important addition to our poultry literature, Cloth, $1.00. 

Every Man His Own Horse Doctor.—By Pror. Georce Arma- 
race, M.R.C.D.S. “Blaine’s Veterinary Art’ is also included in this volume. It 
js a most valunble and comprehensive Guide, containing practical, anatomical and sur- 
gical illustrations. Half Morocco, 

Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.—By Pror. Gso, ARMATAGE, 
M.R.C.D.S. One of the most valuable works ever prepared upon the causes, symp- 
toms, remedics, nature, and the prevention of all known diseases of cattle, With over 
$50 practical illustrations, Half Morocco. $7.50. 

Harris on the Pig.—By Josepn Harris. 
are discussed, and the advantage shown of using thoroughbred males, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Allen’s American Cattle.—Tlcir History, Breeding, and Management. 
—By Lewis F. ALLEN. Mr. Allen is well known as one who has very large experience 
in improving tre character of American herds, and the work which he has produced, 
which is now revised, easily makes wood its claim as a standard authority upon Amer- 
ican Cattle. Every breeder of Live-stock should own it. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Horse.—How to Buy and Sell.—By Peter Howpen. It is 
often difficult to distinguish real from imaginary defects, and to know what is sound 
and what unsound ina horse; and this litthe book will tell one how to do it. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

The Saddie Horse.—A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. 
for all who would learn to enjoy horseback riding. Cloth. $1.00. 

Hog-Raising and Pork-Making.— By Rurus B. Martin. The 
Swine Industry ; Popular Breeds of Swine; Breeding ; Young Pigs or Shoats; Dis- 
eises und their Treatment, ete., etc. Tlustrated. Paper. 40 cents. 

The Shepherd’s Manual.—By Henry STEWART 
for American Shepherds. New and enlarged edition, 


Management, 


27 50) 
$7.50. 


English and American Breeds 
Illustrated. 


A book 


A Practical Treatise 
on the Sheep, Illustrated, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Keeping One Cow .—Useful both tothe keeper of one or of 
Cows, Cloth. $1.00. 

Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper.—By, L. Wricurt. 
New edition, with colored piates. Cloth. $2.00. 

Coburn’s Swine HMusbandry.—bBy llon. F. D. Copurn.—This most 
valuable work on the Management of Swine, and Prevention and Treatment of 
their Diseases, has been thoroughly revised and enlarged by the author in this new 


Cloth, $1.75. 


many Milch 


A standard 


unl valuable work. 


edition. 


FOR BUILDERS 


Homes for Home Builders,.—idited and arranged by D. W. Kine, Ar- 
chitect, of New York. A very attractive and valuable work, fullyand clearly Ilus- 
trated, containing 
Stabl s, Poultry Houses, ete., in great variety. 

Dwellings for Willage and Country.—By S. B. REEp, Architect, 
author of ** House Plans for Everybody,” * Cottage Houses,” cte. One hundred and 
Cloth. $3.00. 

By S. B. Reep, Author of * House Plans for Everybody.” 
New edi- 


Cloth. $1.50. 


forty-nine Illustrations. 35 Dwellings. 

Cottage Houses. 
For Village and Country Homes, with complete Plains and Specifications, 
tion. Cloth. 

House Plans for Everybody.-—By 8. B. Rzrp. 
are given, costing from $25) up to $8,009, with estimates of all articles used in build- 
ing, Cloth. 

Barn Pians and Out-Buildings.—This work is the cheapest for the 
subject of which it treats, It abounds in hints and sugges- 
Cloth. $1.50. 


$1.25. 


Designs of Dwellings 
$1.50. 


price ever issued upon the 
tions, and contains 275 illustrations. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide. -- By 
Cuaries Hatuock. Founder of “Forest and Stream,” author of the ** Fishing Tour- 
ist,” “Camp Life in Florida,” cte. The Game Animals, Birds,and Fishes of North 
America; their Habits and various Methods of Capture. Copious Instructions in 
Shooting, Fishing, Taxidermy, Woodcraft, &c. Together with a Glossary and a 
Directory to the Principal Game Resorts of the Country, with Maps. New edition. 
Beautifully Hlustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 

Our Friend the Dog.—By Gordon STABLEs. 
Points and Properties of all known Breeds and their Management. 
Cloth. $3.00 

How to Hunt and Trap.—By Joseru H. Barty. One of the most com- 
pleteand popular works upon the subjects of which it treats. With nearly 100 illustra- 
Cloth, 


A Complete Guide to the 
Illustrated. 


tions, $1.50. 


*,*Our Sportsman’s Companion, containing one hundred or more elegant engray- 
ings of Birds, Dogs, Fishes, etc., many drawn from life, and describing some two hundred 
works—new edition for 1887—will be sent to any address on receipt of five cents. Most 
of the books described in this ** Companion” are offered on the same terms as our other 


books as premiums. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF OVER 300 B 





a series of Farm and Village House Plaus; also Plans of Barns,- 
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The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and Other Coun- 
tries.—New and enlarged edition. The Breeding, Training, and Management of 
Dogs in Health and Disease, comprising the essential parts of the two latest Standard 
Works by STONEHENGE. It gives the Prize Winners at Dog Shows, down to the last, 
and describes the best hunting grounds in America, Over 100 engravings. Cloth. $2.00. 


Dog Breaking.—By Gen. W. N. Hutcninson. The most expeditious, cer- 
tain and easy method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required, with 
odds and ends for those who love the Dog and Gun, Eighth edition, with Summary 
of Instructions. Finely illustrate!. Cloth. $3.00. 

Scientific Angler.—By the late Davin Foster. Compiled by his Sons, A 
General and Instructive Work on Artistic Angling. With Introductory Chapter and 
copious Foot-notes by Wirttiam C, Harris, Editor of “ American Angler,” Illus- 
trated, Cloth. $1.50. 

Superior Fishing; or, Tie Striped Baxs, Trout, Black Bass, and Blue Fish 
of the Northern States. —By Ropert BaRNWELL RoosEvE.t. New and revised edition, 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 

The Game Fish of the Northern States and British 
Provinces.—By Rozert BARNWELL RoosEveLtT. With an account of the Salmon 
and Sea Trout Fisheries of Canada and New Brunswick, together with simple direc- 
tions for tying artificial flies, ete., ete. New and revised edition. Illustrated. Cioth. 
$2.00. 

Florida, and the Game Water Birds of the Atlantic 
Coast and the Lakes of the United States.—By Ropert Barn- 
WELL RoosEVELT. With « full account of the Sporting along our seashores and inland 
waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and hammerless guns. New and revised edi- 
tion. Illustrated, and with a portrait of the author, Cloth. $2.00. 

Stonehenge’s Rural Sports.—By SToNEHENGE. Comprising Shoot- 
ing, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Yachting, Pedestrianism, 
Golph, and Roller Skating. The Standard Encyc!opedia of Field Sports. Fifteenth 
Edition, with very many illustrations, One large octavo volume, half morocco. $5.00. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.—By Joszru 
NH. Barry. With instructions for Collecting and Mounting Animals, Birds, Fish, In- 
sects, etc. 125 Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 

American Game Bird Shooting.--By Joun M. Murpuy, Author of 
“Sporting Adventures in the Far West,” ete. The haunts and habits of Game Birds 
are described, and the various methods employed in this country and Europe for bag- 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.—By L. C. Root. New and revised cdi- 
tion. The result of fifty years experience with the latest discoveries and inventions, 
the most improved methods, forming « complete Guide to successful Bee Keeping. 
With one hundred illustrations, and a portrait of M. Quinby. Cloth. $1.50. 

The Model Cook; or, Things Good to Eat, aud How to Prepare Them.—By 
ELMer Lynnpe. A Manual of Modern Experience. Cloth. $1.00, 

An Egg Farm. -By H. H.Sropparp. A standard book in constant demand, 
upon keeping Poultry in large numbers. Illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans.—By E.ias A. Lone, 
Landscape Architect, Author of the **Home Florist.” A new and most valuable 
work ou the judicious use of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, and other materials for beauti- 
fying our Homes, Towns, Rural Districts, and Cemeteries, with notes on the Construc- 
tion and Manaszement of Picasure Grounds. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 

Cape Cod Cranberries.—By James Wegs. A valuable Hand-book by a 
successful cultivator of Cranberrics, who thoroughly understands the subject upon 
which he writes. Illustrated. Paper. 40 cents. 

Silk Culture.—By Mrs. C. E. Bamrorp. 
valuable Manual. Paper? 30 cents. 

Through the Yellowstone Park on HMorseback.—By GEn. 
Geo. W. Wingate. A most fascinating work, describing scenes and incidents 
in a manner which cannot fail to delight the reader, and giving most yaluable 
information to the many who, if they cannot see for themselves, will gladly learn 
what the writer tells them of the wonderful Yellowstone Park, Finely Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

The Law of Field Sports.— By Geo. Putnam Smits. A Treatise on 
the Rules of Law affecting American Sportsmen in procuring their Outfit, and the 
pursuit of Game. Cloth. $1.00. 

> 

The Bridle Bits.—By Cov. J. C. Batrerssy. A valuable litthe work on 
hofsemanship and the horse’s mouth, by an accomplished horseman and ex- 
perienced cavalry officer, It is full of information for every owner or lover of a 
horse. Fully Ilustrated., Cloth. $1.00. 

How to Handle and Educate Wicious Horses.— By Oscar 
R. Gieason, In addition to full directions for Handling Vicious Horses, Breaking 
Colts, ete., the volume comprises very instructive chapters on Teaching Horses 
Tricks. How to Tell the Ave of Horses, Shoeing, Diseascs, Ladies’ Equestrianism ; 
also a dissertation on Dogs, How to Teach them and How to Treat their Diseases. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc.—By J. Hargine- 
TON Keene. With Plates of the Actual Material for Making Flies of every variety. 
Cloth. | $1.50. 
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A Hand-book for Silk-growers, A 
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te" The Books described on this and the previous page will be dee 
livered free, by express or mail, to any part of the United States or Ter- 
ritories, and throughout British Amcrica (except in Newfoundland), for the 
prices named with each.—To all other countries embraced in the Postal Union, 
they will be mailed on receipt of the price and seven cents extra for each 
Dollar’s worth purchased, to pay the extra postaze, 
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No. |.—Monogram Stamps.— Price 50 
cents and °1.00.—These desirable stamps are made of 
rubber, and they answer the purpoze qui'e as well as 
those costing three or four times as much. They can 








be used on almost any material, clothing, books, paper, 
etc., and make clear, beautiful monograms of the size 
and style shown in the engraving. Nothing can be 
prettier for marking one’s initials on pocket handker- 
chiefs, note paper, etc. The process is very simple. Any 
desired combination can be had, of either two or three 
letters, and accompanyirg the stamp are the necessary 





pads, a bottie of French indelible ink and one of bright 
red ink. The outfit with a two-letter monogram stamp 
will be presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied, post-paid, for 50 cents. 


No. 2.— The Monogram Outfit with 
three-letter stamp wil! be presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplicd, post-paid for $1.00. 
Send word what !ctters are : esired 


No. 3.— Wluminated Clock.—For every 
household. Price $2.50. A new and valuable invention, 
eembining a day clock, night clock, medicine clock, and 
nightlight. The upper part of this clock turns completely 
round cvery twelve hours, while the hand or pointer 
remains stationary. The movement is contained in the 
octagon base, and is wound, set and regulated just as in 
an ordinary clock. It is ingenious, though simple in con- 
struction and perfectly accurate. Its great recommenda- 
tion is that it is iluminated at night by means of a lamp 
oracandie, which is to be placed inside the ground-glass 





globe, so that a person can ascertain the time at night 
without getting out of bed. This clock is particularly 
yaluable in time of sickness, as with its aid a nurse of 
any intelligence, or even a child, can be trusted to admin- 
ister medicine at stated hours. It gives a faint light, and 
will be for this reason very convenient in the nursery, 
while at all times it will serve as a trustworthy and inex- 
pensive timekeeper. To farmers and all persons who 
get up before daylight it is indispensable. Where kero- 
sene oil is bought at twenty cents a gallon, it will cost 
only one cent a week to burn the light all night in the 








IMuminated Clock, and there is no disagreeable odor aris- 
ing (as the combustion is perfect), and uo danger of ex- 
plosion. Physicians of good standing recommend this 
clock. Dérections.—For unpacking: Find the pointer 
loose in the top of the clock; slide it ivto the groove in 
front. Fit the slot in the globe over a shoulder to corres- 
pond, in the revolving disk of metal. The disk is not to 
be removed. To wind: Remove the globe and wind 
daily by means of stationary key beneath. To regulate: 
Move the regulator beneath to “ fast’ or ** slow” as re- 
quired. Tosct: Turn the globe cither to the right or 
left, bringing the correct figure over the pointer, This 
clock stands 6} inches high, and the lower part is nickel- 
plated, with a handle for carrying it about, as shown in 
the engraving. It will be presented for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. 
Receiver to pay express charges, which are small, 


No. 4, —Tissue-Paper Flower Out- 
fit.—Price $1.00.—The beautiful and now popular art of 
making flowers out of tissue-paper is thoroughly taught 
in the book which accompanies this outfit. Nothing 
could be more delicate and more natural than these flow- 
ers, and we see no reason why they should not be used 
in trimming ladies’ summer hats. When placed in vases 
on dinner tables or mantel-shelves they are absolutely 
perfect as imitations of nature. The outfit comprises 


G 
PD) 
hag “ee 


imported tissue-paper in assorted colors, rnbber stems, 
wire, leaves, culots, tools, sprays, flower-centers, ready 
stamped flowers in great variety, etc., etc. These mate- 
rials are warranted to be of the best quality, and the 
whole outfit will be presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post paid. 


No. 5.— Carpet Sweeper.—Price $3.00.— 
The best inthe market. A really good carpet sweeper 
is a valuable article, and the oue we offer is warranted to 
wear well and give satisfaction. Unlike many sweepers 
it is strongly made, and yet so simple in construction 
that it will not break or get“ outof order” ina few 
weeks, Persons connected with the American Agricul- 
turist have had these sweepers in houschold use for 
some time, and can answer for their being satisfactory in 
every respect. Four wheels enable our sweeper to run 
lightly, and it is easily adapted to any kind of carpet, etc., 





and being entirely encircled by a rubber band will not 
Dust, noise and fatigue are 
Presented for 3 
supplied for price. 
Receiver to pay small expressage. A Standard Premium. 


injure furniture or walls. 
done away with by this sweeper. 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, 
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$1.00. é g s le Implement 
It can be used on almost any 
sewing machine, also by haiud, and is so sim. 
plethatanyone can learn to use it. All the 
old pieces of white, black or colored material 
can be utilized, and in one day’s time a 
handsome Oriental-looking rue can be made. 
If Smyrna wool instead of ravs is used, the 
rug will be still softer, with pile half an inch 
thick. and to knit the same quantity would 
take fifty times as Jong. These rugs wiil 
take the place of carpet and give a much 
more elegaut appearance to a room, and are 
cleaner, being easily shaken. They will not 
draw nor curl up at the edges, and can be 
made in Persian patterns or floral designs as 
preferred. No tedious joining of strips is 
necessary, Full instructions and six differ- 
ent patterns, with the rug-maker, will be 
presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 7. — “Little Detective” 
Scale.—Price $3.50.—A_ perfectly reliable 
scale, and very valuab.e for family use. It 
weighs anything from half an onnce to 
twenty-five pounds, so that it is equally use- 
ful for groceries and mail matter, It has steel bearings 
and brass beams, The scale, with platform and tin scoop, 








will be presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price. Express charges, which are 
smal}, to be paid by receiver, 


No. 8.—Soldering Casket.— Price 60 
cents.—This is one of the most serviceable of articles, 
and its wonderful cheapness will recommend it to every- 


one. A vast amount of time and money will be saved by 








having always on hand the me ins to repair all the tin 
warein the house, This casket contains a soldering: 
iron, a bar of selder, a box of soldering salts, etc. Pree 
sented for 1 su scription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for price, post-paid. This premium has given 
great satisfaction for ycars an’ 
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is an excellent article. " 
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No. 9.— Folding Pocket Scissors. — 
Price 5 cents.—These little scissors are easily opened, 
and when closed their points are protected by steel 
sheaths. Forged from the finest steel, nickel-plated and 


crocus finish. The most compact and durable pocket 








scissors made. Enclosed in a fine red morocco case, and 
yery desirable for cither a lady or a gentleman's use. 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 10.—Lady’s Scissors.—Price 50 cents. 
—An excellent pur of five and a half inch scissors; the 
most convenient size for cutting out work, and for lady’s 
general use, Fine quality steel, Presented for 1 
subscription at $1.50; OR, supplicd for the price, post- 
paid. 


No. | {.—Scissor-Set im Plush Case.— 
Price $4.50.—A beautiful and valuable article for a lady. 
Four pairs of scissors, made by the Torrey Company, of 
finest quality Sheffield steel ; a large size for cutting out 
work, a medium size for ordinary use, end a tiny pair for 
lace, or for any delicate work ; besides these, a pair of 
button hole and embroidery scissors. Each of these fits 
into aseparate compartment in a handsome biue orgarnet 
case, which is covered with silk plush within and with- 
out, and furnished with a steel fastening, This clegant 
premium will be presented for 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either 
case. 


No. (2. — Butiton-Hole Scissors.— Price 
% cents.--Every lady ought to have a pair of button-hole 
scissors, as it is difficult to do satisfactory work with any 
other, This pair is very strong, has the patent screw- 





guage for measuring, and is of a convenient size. being 
four and a half inches long. Good quality steel. Pree 
sented for & new subscription at $150; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. Valuable for every home. 


. (3.—Linen Marker.— Price $1.00.— 
This is a metal marker with acomplete font of type, 
periods, spaces, ete. The outfit includes, also, a pad and 
abottle of printing ink. The directions for use will en- 
able even a child toset up the type and mark clothes or 
books. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 


Nos. '4, {5.—Gold Thimpbles.—Price 60 
cents and $2.00.—A useful gift for a lady or young gitl is 
agold thimble. Those we offer will wear for years and 
always be admire |, and will be the greatest encourage- 
ment for a little girl learning to sew. Each is put up in 
in a velvet-lined case. The plainer one is very handsome, 





and the other is beautifvlly ornamented in floral design, 
and both will admit of being engraved with name or in- 
itials. The first named (No, 14) will be presented 
for 1 subscription at $1.50, and the second (No, 15) for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, cither thimble will be 
supplied for the price. Postage prepaid in any case, 








NO SUBSCRIPTION CAN COUNT TOWARDS MORE 








‘TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 








43 
& 
o 
farmer. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. 21.—Pearl-Handled Knife.—Price 
$1.50. — A beautiful little penknife for either a lady 
or a youngman. Three blades, of superior steel, and 





Latest Designs in Improved Solid Steel 
Silver-Plated Cutlery. 


Though comparatively new, this ware has been put to 
severe test in hotels and restaurants, and is universally 
pronounced perfect in point of « urability and 
cleanliness. Nothing can exceed its elegant 
and beautiful, and, at the same time, substan- 
tial appearance. In fact, as an ornament to 
the table, the ordinary, ivory-handled cutlery 
cannot bear comparison with it. Unfortunate- 
ly, the cut gives but an inadequate idea of the 
beauty of this ware. The handles are deco- 
rated in relicf, in many graceful and elegant 
patterns. These are the Moresque, Derby, 
Leaf, Alligator, and East Lake. The pointed 
Windsor, or the Square handles may be order- 
ed, as preferred. A guarantee certificate is 
sent in each box. : 


No. 16.— Carving Knife and 
Fork. —Price $3.50.—The Carver is hand- 
forged froma solid piece of the best English steel, It 
has a broad, spring-tempered blade with razor-edge, and 
a triple-plated silver handle, hand-burnished, and of 
Arabesque finish, as shown in cut. The Carving fork is 
of tempered steel, and triple-plated with fine silver, and 



































pearl handles with metal tips. etc. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR. supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 

No. 22.--Farmer’s Pocket Knife.— 
Price 50 cc nis.—A fine, substantial kuife for a farmer's 
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use. More than three inches long: Hard-wood handle, 
and a large, strong blade, Presented for 1 subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


has a strong guard, which also serves as a rest. The 
handle is of ornamental finish, to match the knife. This 
valuable pair will be presented for 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 17.—One Dozen Knives and 
Forks.—Price $12.00.—These forks are solid stecl, 
tempered, diamond shank, with beveled tines, and are 


No. 23.—Four-Bladed Knife.—Price 50 
cents.— A strong penknife with four blades of fine 
quality steel. It has a white bone handle, and is suit- 
able fora man ora boy. Samesize as engraving. Pree 





very light and graceful. The 
knives have strong scimitar 
blades. Knives and forks are 


finished in all the patterns named 
above. We will present one 
dozen knives and one dozen forks 
for 12  subseriptions at $1.50 
each: OR, supply them for the 
price, post-paid. 


No. 18.— One Dozen 
Silver-Plated Knives. 
—Price $5.50.—These knives are 
warranted triple-plated on steel, 
and are both durable and handsome. They ere mediam 
size, are no trouble to keep clean, and are much more 
ornamental on the table than steel knives. One dozen 
of these will be presented for 6 -ubscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post paid. 
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sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR. supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 











No. 24.—Self-Inking Rubber Stamp. 
—Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50.—This is anew invention, and 
is so strong and well made that 
it will last a life-time. It prints 
4,000 clear, bright impressions 
in an hour—one, two or three 
lines, as desired, Tt is mounted 
ina finely finished, nickel-plated, 
brass machine, and the mechan- 
ical parts, as well as the rubber 
stamp, are warranted perfect. It 
requires inking only once in two 
or three months, and is so small 
and light that itcan be carried 
in the pocket. We send with 
each machine enough ink to last 
three years. In ordering, write 
out plainly the name, address, or 
other words desired. The stamp, 
with one line of words, will be 
presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; with twoor  #i4:« 
three lines, for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each: OR, snp- 
plied for $1.00 with one line of words, $1.25 for two 
lines, and $1.50 for three lines, Post-paid in any case. 





No. 19.—Pruning Knife.—Price 75cents,— 
An excellent knife for the purpose. Strong, large blade, 











and hard-wood handle, metal tipped. Presented for 
4 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplicd for the price, 
post-paid. 









No. 20.—Farmer’s 3-Bladed Knife.— 
Price $1.00. — A large-sized knife, having one large 
blade and two small ones. Hard-wood handle, metal 
ends, and a shicld on which an initial can be en- 
graved. A very strong and fine-looking knife for a 
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No. 25.—Tourist’s Telescope.— Price 
$10.00.— First quality imported rifle-range Telescope, 
made by Bardou, of Paris. Morocco covered body, oxid- 
ized slides and shadvs, sixteen times magnifying power; | 
diameter of object-zlass, about one inch; four draws, A 


They are of the graceful crescent make, with mother of 
pearl body and tops, gold-plated branches and slides, 
and the “Nurl” ornamentation. Achromatic lenses ; 
object-glasses 1'/, inch in diameter. Furnished with a 
fine leather case. A most elegant present for a lady. 
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avs very substantially made and handsome telescope, fur- | Presented for 14 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, 
* <  nished with long shoulder strap. Presented for 12 | supplied for the price, post-paid. 

eis subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, No. 29 Achromatic Glasses.— Price 
=": paetped, $4.50.—Black morocco, with japanned tops, slides and 














branches : achromatic lenses; the diameter of object- 


No. 26. — Telescope. — Price $3.50.— Best ; 
J glasses is 1 inches. Superior to other glasses, as no 


quality achromatic Telescope with 14-times magnifying 





prismatic colors can be produced. Very strong and 


ower. It measures 16} inches full length, and 15/,, 
‘ edhe D : | fine-looking, being the ‘‘Chevalier” make, and fitted 


inch in diameter; the body is covered in morocco, with 
polished brass slides and a cap for the object glass. 
Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.59 each ; OR, 


7 supplied for the price, post-paid. 

= 

svc No. 27.—Field Glass.—Price $1/.00.—This 
='’= isa very fine glass for use in the field, etc. It is covered 
= = 

= «= 

A object-glasses 24 inches in diameter. Furnished with a 
= 





| 

in black morocco, and has achromat:c cent:red lenses ; 
| into a neat leather case. Presented for § subscrip- 

| tions at $1.50 each; OR, supp‘ied for the price, post-paid. 

No. 30.—Double Magnifier.—Price $1.25. 

--Two glasses in one Case, measuriny, when closed, but 
little more than an inch in length. Jr is extra powerful 
as a magnifier, and has a strong, black, rubber case turn- 








ing on atiny pivot. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
strong, black morocco case, lined with velvet, and has a 
lorg strap for »uttin over the shoulder for convenience 
of carrying. Wresenuted for #9 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 31.—Rubber Loupe.—Price %5 cents. 
—This Pocket Magnifying-glass has a lens one and a 
quarter inch in diameter, and of very strong focus, Neat 
black rubber case, the cover of which serves as a handle 
when opened. This glass is very usefal in examining 
any small object, insect, etc. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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No. 32.— Pocket Drawing Instry. 
ments.—Price $3.50.—A neat and handsome get of 
instruments in morocco case (Measuring only Ofx8xg 


inches), convenient for carrying in the pocket, It con. 









tains six pieces, of fine qnality German silver, 4}-inch 
divider. Presented for 4 sybscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 33.—Brass Drawing Instru. 
ments.—Price $1.25.—Seven vood brass instruments, 
four-inch divider. These are firmly fitted into a substan- 





tial mahogany case which measures 5£x34x% inches. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-prid. 


No. 34.—Ten Drawing Instruments, 
Price $3.50.—This large case contains ten instruments, 


Sso02 





all brass, six-inch divider. The case is very handsome 
rosewood and has a lock and key 3 it measures 8}x4$x1} 

Presented {or 4 subscriptions at $150 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


inches, 


each 5 


No. 35.—Brass Compass.—Price $1.50. - 
Made entirely of brass, having a hinged cover with stop. 
The dialis metal. and measures one inch and five-cighths 
in diameter, Extremely sensitive needle, and plainly 








marked “ points.” This compass can be carried in the 
vest pocket or hung from the watch-chain, and will prove 
a useful companion in long walks, 1ides or cruises, 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, 
supplied for the price named, post-paid in cither case. 
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No. 36.— American Agriculturist 
New Simple Microscope.—Price $2.00.— 
The most complete and the cheapest instrument of its 
kind ever devised. Endorsed by the highest scientitic 
authorities, including Dr. George R. Cutter, who is Sur- 


veon of the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, and a 


A 


should own a microscope, and we have placed ours with- 
in the reach of all. The American Agriculturist New 
Simple Microscope, planned, devised and manufactured 
expressly for us by special arrangement for the use of our 
readers, being of machine manufacture, is absolutely 
perfect in all its parts, The stand or body is made of a 
nickel-plated metal which closely resembles silver-and 
will not tarnish. It stands firmly, having a broad base, 
and contains a circular mirror for concentrating the light, 
a glass stage, two nickel-plated spring clips for holding 
the slides, two glass plates or slides, a water-proof cell 
for holding fluids, or small insects, ete., three lenses by 
which seven different powers can be previded, a dia- 


ERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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letters in the engravings some idea of the perfection and 
practical character of this instrument will be obtained. 
A.—Heavy jet-black iron foot. B.—Two iron pillars 
with trunions between for allowing the instrument to be 
placed at any angle from perpendicular to horizontal. 
C—Arm connected with the pillars by the joint and sup- 
porting all the working parts of the instrament. D— 
Metal stage with spring clamps, which are easily adjust- 
ed to thick or thin plates, or quickly removed, F.—Con- 
cave mirror, which throws light wp through transparent 
objects, and can be turned so as to throw the light down 
upon opaque objects. G@.—The body, which is moved up 
or down with great delicacy of adjustment of focus by 


phragm to cut off outside light, and a sliding rod standard 
for adjusting the lenses. A comple‘e cescr:ption of this 
remarkable instrument is impossible here, but we wi.l 
send a full descriptive circular to any one who desires it, 
The whole apparatus is securely and neatly packed ina 
strong case, where it can be kept when not in actual use, 
and safely sent by express. It will be presented for 
2 new subscriptions at $1.50 cach, expressage pre-paid ; 
OR, supplied for the price, delivered free in any part of 
the United States or Territorics. Further: we will de- 
liver the microscope free to any actual subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist for 1887, for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents! 
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No. 37.—The New Improved Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Compound Micro- 
scope.—A Marvelous Instrument for $11.00.—This is 
not a toy but a scientific instrument of practical value. 


vv 9 ve 


Fig.3. Microscope ccndensed 

in Walnut Case (84%x4\x3 

inches), in which it is firmly 
Fig. 2.—EYE-PIECE. held for carrying or keeping. 


It was, in part, invented for the use of the readers of the 





the rack and pinion, moved by (7Z) the milled heads. 7.— 
Two object-glasses, used separately or together accord- 
ing to desired power, These glasses are of superior 
quality, and are ground and shaped by machinery, which 
secures perfect precision. The object-glasses or lenses 
are the most important feature of the whole instrument. 
L.—Nickel-plated draw tube, which adds considerably 
to the length of the body when higher magnifying power 
is required. A (best scen in figure 2) is a remarkably 
complete eye-picce, having all the parts contained in the 
most expensive microscope—namely, field-glass (shown 
at Z), diaphragm of black metal (P), eye-glass (0). All 
the parts of the eye-piece are mounteg in frames with 
removable screws, Figure 4 is the Camera Lucida, a won- 
derful new appliance, With this one can make a perfect 
picture (measuring three or four inches across) of the 
Soot of a fly, the most minute part of a plant, or of an in- 
scct so infinitesimal as to be invisible to the naked eye. 
Price $15. (Only $11 to American Agriculturist subscrib- 
crs, for whom it was originally designed). This price 
includes the Camera Lucida, the walnut case (figure 3), a 
copy of Prof. Phinn’s book on the microscope, some 
glasses, etc., all packed in a strong bex, which will go 
anywhere in safety by express. Carriage to be paid by 
receiver, The whole will be presented to any one 
furnishing 11 subscriptions to the American Agricultu- 
rist at $1.50 each. 

Teachers and pupils in every school not already sup- 
plied, should at once make a combined effort to get up a 
subscription club and thus secure the Compound Micro- 
scope, Many persons will be only too glad to obtain the 


American Agriculturist, and is manufactured expressly 


MICROSCOPE READY FOR USE. 
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famous microscopist. IIe says, in a letter to us, that 
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“both the defining and resolving powers of the combi- 
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nation are very great ;? and he commends “the excel- 
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lence of the instrument, the surprisingly low price at 
which itis sold, and the very judicious directions for its 
No 
study is more useful, more fascinatiny, or more far-reach- 
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use which accompany the instrument,’ ete., ete. 
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ing than that of the microscope. It reveals wonderful 


eS 


facts in the animal and the vegetable world, and should 
be pursued by young and old. By means of the micro- 
scope we can see and examine animals which are so 
Millions of 


these tiny insects are contained in a space as small as a 


small as to be invisible to the unaided cye, 


five-cent piece | Many of these are injurious to our crops, 
our domestic snimals, our fruits and flowers, and even to 
our own bodies, to say nothing of those which inhabit 
every drop of the water we drink. For young persons 


the microscope is highly i:structive, revealing the details 
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Fig. 1.—NEW IMPROVED AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 
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for them. Great improvements have lately been made in 
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this microscope, and it is now the most satisfactory and 


MICROSCOPE CLOSED. 


of animal and plant life, and the use of this wonderful 
instrument will delight and fascinate, besides teaching, 
every boy and girl who is so fortunate as to possess it. 


complete instrument to be obtained anywhere at such a 
small cost. It will be found of inestimable value in every 
honsehold as an instructor of both young and old, and 
can be utilized in a countless variety of ways. By its use 
adulterations in food, medicines, ete., trichinaw in pork, 





disease in any meat, and fraudulent material in cotton, 
linen or silk cnn be readily detected, The anatomy of 
the tiniest insect, and the structure of plants, mincrals, 
etc., can be closely studied—and there is no pursuit more 
fascinating and instructive for the youthfal mind, than 
the study of nature through the microscope. The Camcra 
Tt throws 
the image of an object upon a paper, where it appears 


Lucida is a new and most valuable appliance. 


magnified to any desired size, and can be faithfully 
sketched by even a child, as shown in the engraving. 


Tur Improvep Compound Microscope defies adequate 





Every farmer, every family, every school and every teacher 





description in our limited space, but by reference to the 
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Fig. 4.—CAMERA LUCIDA IN USE, 
paper for their own use, and at the same time assist so 
materially in advancing the interests of the rising gener- 
ation. Any one who desires the microscope for immedi- 
ate use, or to present to a friend, school, etc., will receive 
this microscope at once by sending us $11, and he can 
dednet the $11 from the subscription money if he after- 
wards makes up a Premium Club for it, as offered above. 


VALUABLE FOR EVERY HOME AND EVERY SCHOOL. 
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No. 33.—Improved Camera.—Price $10, 
or 13 subscriptious.— A complete Outfit for taking 
cabinet-sized Photographs. Amusement and Profit! 
This Outfit is absolutely complete and therefore the 
cheapest yet offered. The recipicnt can set up his ap- 
paratus and go to work at once, s-curing pictures of the 


whole family, the house, carriages and horses, cats, 
dogs, cows, ctc., etc. All the picturesque views of land 


or water in the neighborhood can be photographed, and 
to any one who is going away on a visit or trip, the Im- 
proved Camera and Ouciit will be the most delightful 
companion. It can be neatly and firmly packed into a 
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comparatively sm:ll space, and te tripod is strong and 
light. The camera is well made of polished butternut 
wood, with movable front board, brass trimmings, and | 
the new swing-lever. It has the patent reversible | 
double plate-holder, which is the greatest convenience | 
for taking «n elevuted view. as it obviates the necessity 
of changing the position of the camera, while tle ready 
mixed developer does away with all the trouble of 
weighing and preparing the different chemicals. The | 
outfit includes a package of the best instantaneous dry | 
plates (4x5) ; sensitized paper; all the chemicals neces- 
sary for developing and fixing the pictures; toning so- 
lutions for finishing; trays for the different solutions ; 
a strong tripod stand ; a lens and focussing screen ; be- 
sides full and clear instruction in the art of photogra- 
phy, and a strong case for carrying. ‘The lenses of the 
camera are carefully ground, and give a clear, sharp 
picture, the full size of the plate. The Camera and 
Outfit is warranted to be complete, perfectly practicai 
and thoroughly well-:nad-. 

Photography for Profit.—Any young manor 
woman can, in a short time, make several times the cost 
of the Camera and Outfit by taking likenesses. views, | 

| 
| 


etc., for the neighbors. Some have gone farther than 
tis, adopting photography as a permanent business, 





thus securing at the same time a good income and an in- 
teresting occupation. Those persons who have never 
used a camera need not fear that the operation is too 
difficult or complicated for them to attempt with any 
chance of success. It was so in former years, but the 
invention of prepared gelatine dry plates, and other 
improvements lately made, have rendered photography 
practical for all, and any one who has tried it wiil testify 
to its being an casy, as weil as a delightful and fascinat- 
ing amusement. To take a picture with this camera, 
set the latter on the tripod, with the glass focussing- 
screcn in position, the lens pointed at the person or ob- 
ject to be photographed. Throw a cloth over the head, 
and the picture will be scen on the glass screen, the 
camera-back being pulled out until *‘ im focus “’—that is, 
until the view is sharpest and ciearest. Then remove 
the focussing-screen and place the plute-holder (con- 
taining the plate) in its place. Wien all is ready, pull 
the slide out of the plate-holder and remove the cap 
from the lens for a few seconds only. during which ihe 
plate receives the impression of the object at which the 
amera is pointed. The plate will then be ready to be 
developed, which isdone by the application of chemi- 
cals (according to the directions) in a dark room, and 
a only a few minutes’ time, and the plate is then 
“finished negative,” from which any number of pic- 
bite may be printed and finished. To print the pic- 
tures, itis merely necessary to place the negative on a 
sensitized paper in the sunlight, and the rays of the sun 
will fix on the paper an exact reproduction of the figure 
or view that was seen on the focussing screen in the be- 
ginning of the operation. The plates can be exposed 
and kept for months before being developed if desirable, 
or the pictures can be entirely finished at once. The New 
Improved Camera, with complete outfit, tripod, etc., 
will be presented for 13 new subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for te price. 

No. 39.—Stereoscope.— Price 75 cents.— 
The most convenient and satisfactory style of stereoscope, 
as itis light enough to be held in the hand for an hour 
faiigue. Photographic views are now 


causing 


without 





so cheap that any one can getup a fine collection, and 
they will be found a constant source of pleasure. This 
stercoscope is made of walnut, with polished handle, 
card-board shade in front, and good glasses. Pre= 
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No. 43.—Complete Shaving Set.—Pricc 
$2.00.—One of the most popular of our premiums. Every 
man should provide himself with this set,as it is the 


he carried in the pocket if necessary. It contains, also, 
complete directions for shaving, which will be very ser- 
viceable for young men. This very. desirable set will be 


J. avons 





most durable and least expensive thatcan be found. The 
razor is warranted of fine steel, has a strong, black han- 
dle and a neat red case; the set contains, besides, a good 
Torrey Strop, made of ash and contained ina red leather | 


presented (or 2 subscriptions ai $1.50cach ; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid, 

No. 44.—Combination Razor Strop. 
—Price 75 cents.—This is an improvement on other arti- 





black-handled shaving brush, a hard, 
black, rubber comb, and a box of Torrey’s superior shav- 
ing-soap. Nocup is required with this complete sct. It 
is fitted into a neat case covered in black and lined with 
silver papez, and as it measures only 8 by 3 inches, it can 
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cles of the kind, as it combines the qualitics of the Elas- 
tic, Square and Belt strops. It is very highly recom- 
mended for Curability and for unsurpassed sharpening 
power. Torrcy’s Patent Combination Hone and Cushion 
Belt Razor Strop, contained ina neat red leather case, 


KEKE EEN DREN ERR SRS SOT By 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.56 
the price, post-paid. 


No. 40.—Magic Lantern.—Price $259_ 
Forty different pictures can be seen by means of this 


); OR, supplied for 








lantern, and it will furnish a fascinating entertainment 
for young and old. The body of the lantern is of black 
japanned metal, and is four inches lone, Glass chimney 
on lamp, one dozen slides, ete. Entire apparatus, with 
full instructions for exhibiting, presented for 3 sub. 
scriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, supplied fer the price. Re- 
ceiver to pay small express charges, 
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No. 41.—Spirit Lewvel.—Price %5 cents— 
This instrument, indispensable for fixing an exact level, 
has a very strong brass frame, and measures four inches 
in length. It is packed in a good tin case, and with ordi- 
nary Care will last a life-time. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50 ; OR, supplicd for the price, post-paid. 


No. 42.—Reading Glass.— Price $1.5— 
Very valuable for use in reading small print in books, 
| maps, etc.; also a pleasant companion for a person 
looking at photographs or engravings, as it brings out 
the smallest detail of a picture. To a person who has 
slightly weak sight and yet dsex not care to wear eye- 
glasses or spectacles, this reading glass will be of in- 
calculable value and benefit. It is 2} inches in diameter, 
with a fine German silver frame and a black hard-wood 
handle. Very convenient size and weight. Pree 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 


and accompanied by directions for use, will be pre« 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid in cither case, 


No. 45.— “Eureka” Type-Writer.— 
Price $2.00.—Practical and Instructive. This wonder- 
fully inexpensive Type-writer is warranted by its manu- 
facturers to write from twenty to thirty words per min- 
ute, according to the a»tness and experience of the 
operator. It wiil not be expected to prove equal toa 
machine coxtiny about eighty dollars, but it will be 
found useful, siurable. practical and accurate, as well as 
amusing and instructive. No better means could be 
found of teaching the art of type-writing and accustom- 
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ing 2 person to the use of the machine, end it will also 
be quite sufficient for many purposes—commercial or 
professional. It is so light that it can be carried in the 
pocket, so simple that it will not soon get out of order, 
so durable that it will last a lifetime, and so cheap that 
itis within the reach of everyone. Presented for 2 
subs-riptions at $1.50 cach; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. A decidedly ingenious invention. 
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No. 46. — Double Harmonica. — Price 
$1.25 aa very handsome instrument, with forty notes 

iad particniarly fine tone. It will give 
pee always be a source of pleasure to its owner, Fits 


satisfaction 
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into a neat pasteboard case of ashape convenient for car- 
rving in the pocket. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 47.-Double Marmonica.—Price 50 
cents.—Tais little instrument measures about eight 











inches in length, and has ebonized ends, German silver 
covers, twenty notes. Presented for 4 subscription 
at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 

at $1.50; : 


No. 48.- Musical Box.—Price $18.00.—One 
of the marvels of the age! A fascination to the eye and 
A beautiful musical entertainment without any 
effort. A Musical Box is one of those wonders of mech- 
anism which must and heard to be appre- 
ciated, as no written or verbal description can give an 
adequate idea of either its beauty of sound, or the in- 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


MUSIC AT HOME. ¥ 
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are wound up by means of the lever in the end of the 
box opposite the left hand; this is to be lifted up and 
drawn forward several times, and when the peg at the 
other end of the box is pushed towards tne word “ play,” 
the music will begin, and continue for from six to 
ten minutes without another winding, going 
straight through the programme. If a person de- 
sires to have a certain tune played over ugain, he 
has only to push a peg towards the word “repeat ” 
before that tune is ended; if he desires another 
tune, he is to push the peg towards the word 
“change,” when the cylinder will shift iiself and 
the next air on the programme will immediately be 
heard ; and when the listener wishes the music to cease 
altogether, he must put the peg at the word “stop,” 
and the machinery will come at once to a standstill. 
There is no necessity for rais- 
ing the glass cover at all, al- 
though this may be done to 
render the music louder and 
more clear; but it should be 
kept closed when there is 
danzer of dust or dampness 
reaching the works, and when 
not in use, the Musical Box 
should be kept tightly shut. 
This Premium will last for 
many years and always give pleasure to the family, 
by providing a good concert: without instruction or 
practice. Presented for 20 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for the price. 


Fo. 49.—Toy Music Box.—Price $1.00.— 
Although inexpensive, this little music box is made as 
carefully as are the larger ones, and will therefore wear 
well and please the ear by its sweet tone. It plays a 
popular tune when the metal crank is turned. It is 





TOY MUSIC BOX, 





genuity of its construction. As the works are in plain 
sight, and protected from dust, etc.. by an inside glass 
lid, a person can sit and watch them while they play, 
and the study of the swiftly turning wheels, of the re- 
volving cylinder with its numberless tiny pegs. on which 
the steel tongues of the key-board strike and reverberate, 
is intensely interest.ng, while the liquid tone and clear 
ringing melody—unlike those of every other instrument 
—charm the ear. One of its greatest beanties is the ease 
and perfect precision with which it plays, executing runs 
and trills with absolute and unvarying correctness, so 
that the listener. while delighted with the musica] com- 
position with which he is being entertained, is alsv lost 
in wonder at the marvelous skill and talent of the 
makers of the instrument. There is nothing compli- 
cated in the care an'l management of the Musical Box, 
excepting, of course, that the works must not be 
handled or the box violently shaken, although it can be 
moved from place to place. It plays best when on a 
smooth, hard surface of wood, marble, etc., and the tune 
can be changed, repeated, or stopped altogether by 
means of the pegs at the right-hand side. The Musical 
Box which we offer our subscribers plays six airs. which 
are carefully selected from a large list of the most 
popular operas, dances, marches, national songs. hymns, 
ballads, eic. The names of these are found on the in- 
side of the cover in plain sig t when the box is open. 
The case is made of a very handsome dark wood re- 
sembling rosewood, highly polished, and prettily deco- 
rated in enamel. There is sometimes a very slight vari- 
ation in the size of the case, but it is about 13 inches 
long, 6 inches wide, and 4} inches high. The works 
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round, about 2} inches in diameter, and one inch high, 
made of papier-mache prettily decorated, with a colored 
picture on the top, and the name of the tune on the bot- 
tom. A very pretty little amusement. Presented 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 


No. 50.—HMarp Zithern.— Price $1.50.—A 
new pattern and very handsome. It is harp-shaped, has 
fifteen strings, and is well finished, having ebonized 
ends. A choice collection of music, embracing several 
of the most popular airs, accompany the zithern, to- 
gether with clear instructions for playing. This is a very 











beautiful instrument, having a soft, harp-like tone. It 
can be carried about, being quite light, and in summcr 
will be a charming companion in the garden or woods, 
or on the water, especially when accompanying the 
voice. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in cither case. 
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No. 51.--Music Book.--Price‘$1.00.— This 
beok is not heavy or clumsy when filled with sheet- 
music, and it does not refuse to stand in its place on the 
piano as most articles of the kind «io. It is the only 
practical music binder, having no springs or strings, and 
filling it isan easy and perfectly simple matter. It holds 






































extricable and often embarrassing confusion which arises 
from having an ever increasing quantity of loose music 
lying on the piano ; its use will also remedy the untidy 
appearance of the whole room. It is very neat-looking, 
and music teachers are recommending it to tleir pupils 
as an inexpensive and effectual way of binding and pre- 
serving their music. Every music-loving family should 
have at least one Music Binder. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR; supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 





No. 52.— Perfect Letter Copying 
Book.—Price $1.00.—This is » copy book and press 
combined, and can be used with ordinary office ink, or 
with any ink that will copy witha press. Its remark- 


ably small cost is not its only recommendation, for be- 
sides this it has the advantage of being small and light 
enough to be carried in the hand or traveling bag. No 
press ix required; by merely rolling up the book tightly 
with the hands,. you will secure better copies than those 
made with most of the expensive and cumbersome 
copying presses. This book (size No. 2), contains one 
hundred leaves, measuring ten by twelve inches, and 
will copy 200 pages note size, or 100 full letter size. The 
book is paged and indexed, so that when filled it can be 
laid away flat (the roller being removed) and kept for 
reference, and those persons only who have used it know 
the convenience and value of having copies of one’s 
letters ready to hand at a moment's notice. Serious 
money loss is often avoided by this means, to say 


Fig. 2 





nothing of the saving of time and trouble. Farmers, 
horticulturists, stock-raisers, store-keepers, commercial 
travelers—in fact, everyone who writes business letters 
should have a Copying Book. To persons who travel, 
whether for pleasure or profit, this now and ingenious 
invention has proved to be the greatest convenience. as 
it can be carried in a satchel, and by means of a fountain 
pen used in a railway car, on a boat, ete. This has been 
done ona train which was moving at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. The Copying Book has flexible covers, and 
the paper used is of superior quality. The whole book with 
r ller weizhs less thas: one pound, and when rolled up is 
not quite two inches in-diameter. Two shivets of manilla 
paper anda piece of thin cotton cloth. (for dampening) 
are supplied with each book, besides full directions for 
use, :.nd every book sold is guaranteed by the makers to 
copy perfectly. Professional and business men in all 
parts of the country are using these Copying Books, 
and traveling men are fast learning their great advan- 
tages. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for the price named. Postage prepaid. 
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4 GOLD AND SILVER PLATED ARTICLES OF VERY LATEST DESIGN ETc. 
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No. 53.—Fruit Dish.—Price $6.50.—A very 
elaborate and graceful silver stand, with a large cut-glass 
bow! which can be taken ont when necessary. In addi- 
tion, there is a handsome silver-plated spvon (for berries, 
nuts, etc.), which hangs at the side of the handle. The 
whole is a most convenient and beautiful object or. the 


dinner or tea table. Presented for 8 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR. supplica for the price, Receiver to pay 
express Charges 

No. 54.--Chased Napkin Ring.—Price 
% cents.—A very pretty, and, at the same time, substan- 
tial lookins napkin ring, suitable for either a grown 
person or a child. Fine quality qnadruple plate, and a 


pleasing style of decoration. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 55.-—Fire-Gilt Chain.—Price $1.50.— 
Handsomely engraved links. This vest chain will wear 
a long time and look a well as a mach more expensive 
one. Presented for 2 subscription at $1.50 «ach ; 
OR, supplicd for the price, post paid in cither case. 


Vey 


No. 56.—Gold-Plated Chain. — Price 
$3.50.—This very handsome watch chain is guaranteea 
to be of the best quality rolled gold plate. The design 
is very elegant, as seen in the engraving. Presented 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 
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No. 61.-— Cake Basket.—Price $7.00.—A 
very graceful and convenient style of cake basket, 
of superior quality q.adruple plate, and handsomely 
The handle moves on two pivots, and is of a 

simple though clegant design. A delicate leaf-spray en- 
| circles the rim and the base of the basket. Extremely 
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No. 57.—Nickel-Plated Chain. —Price 
50 cents.—A very durable and neat-looking watch chain 
for a young man or boy. Heavily nickel-plated, and 
with a pretty charm attached. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50; OR, suppiied for the price, po~t-paid. 


No. 58.—Gold Pen and Pencil Com- 
bined.—Price $3.00.—This pen and pencil case is of 
heavy gold plate, prettily chased, and furnished with a 
No. 4 diamond-pointed pen, warranted, <A stiff, limber 
or medium pen may be had, as desired. The pencil, pen 
and handle slide into the case when not in use. This 
beautiful article will be presented for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 


No. 59. Gold-Mounted Pencil.—Price 


ornamental to a tea table and of fine workmanship. 
Presented for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price. Receiver to pay expressage. 


No. 62.—Gold-Lined Cup.—Price $3.00.— 
This cnp would be a beautiful present to a child, as it is 
“satin,” bright cnt, and gold lined. Nothing conld be 
prettier than the decoration—a bunch of wild flowers and 
grasses—while a name or monogram can be engraved on 


60 cents.— This pencil is three and a half inches long, , | 


and is mude of hard, black rubber, with elegant gold 
mountinss. It is warranted we!l made and durable, of 
avery convenient size, and will be valuable to any man 
or woman for daily use. Superior to claw-pointed pen- 
cils, as the leads do not break easily. Any one can obtain 
this pencil, post-paid, by sending ns 1 new subscription 
at $1.50; OR, we will supply it for the price. 


No. 60.—Gold Pencil Case.—Price $1.25. 
— This pencil is héavily plated with gold, and elaborately 
chased Tt has a receptacle for leads, and the patent 
Mavic Bell Head, being the most convenient pencil 
made. When closed and ready for the pocket, it mcas- 
ures hardly more than two inches in length. A very 
handsome pencil for eithera lady ora gentleman. Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, it 
will be supplied for the price, post-paid in either case, 


the front. Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 63. —Pearl and Gold Pen Hold- 
er.—Price $3.00.—A beautiful pen holéer; made of pearl 
and gold plate, and furnished witha real gold pen; fitted 
into a neat kid case, and snitable for a present. This 
Pen and Holder will be presented for 4 subscrip- 
tious at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied for the price, post: paid. 
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° 64. — Dinner Caster.—Price $7.00.— 

* very handsome Caster stands eighteen inches high, 
ag of superior quality silver, quadruple plate. 
sae could be more ornamental and imposing than 
ti wearannce. It holds five cruets, two of them 
= eee tops. These bottles are of fine cut glass, 
poe decorated, and at the top of the caster is a little 


anc 


No 





compactness of this set of minerals, its various delicate 
colors, etc. The case is neat and strong, and measures 
8}x6} inches ; it is marked off in sections about an inch 
square, each of which contains a good specimen firmly 
cemented on, so as not to be dropped out and lost, and 
with its name clearly printed. There is, besides, a num- 
ber on each specimen, and a pamphlet which accompa- 
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TAMMEN'S JUVENILE CABINET (CorrrteHr 1896.) 
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TAMMEN’S JUVENILE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CABINET 


gong. The whole is chased and decorated, and will be 
presented, complete, for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplicd for the price. Receiver to pay ex- 
pressage. 


No. 65.— Chased Butter Dish. — Price 
$7.00.—This elegant premium is a new and unique style 
of butter dish. It is beautifully decorated with wreaths 
and sprays, has two rests for the knife, a perforated tray 
inside, and a large dome-shaped cover. Superior quality 
silver quadruple plate. Presented for 9 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to 
pay express charges. 


No. 66.— Cross of Minerals.—Price %5 
cents.—Natural Bric-a-Brac. American Mosaic Novel- 
ties from the Plains and Rocky Mountains. A beauti- 
ful ornament, as well as an instructive and interesting 
curiosity. This cross, which is six inches long, is com- 
posed of fine mineralogic specimens, thirty in number. 
These include real gold quartz. silver, iron, copper, zinc, 
and other precious ores, together with handsome mala- 
chites, jaspers, topaz, Amazon stone, agates, spars, etc. 
Edges finished with pulverized silver ore. A catalogue 
accompanies the cross, describiny the specimens and 
giving their scientific as well as their common names. 
The whole, packed in a handsome box, will be pre= 


sented for 4 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 


No. 67. — Cabinet of Minerals.—ZJnstruc- 
tive and Interesting.—Price 85 cents.—A beautiful collec- 
tion of specimens from the Rocky Mountains. The 
engraving does not give a just idea of the beauty and 





nies the case gives a description or explanation of the 
minerals. These are 40 in number, comprising gold, 
silver, polished agate, topaz, spar, petrified wood, mica, 
alabaster, rock crystal, etc., etc. Presented for 1 
new subrcription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid, ; 


No. 68.— Horseshoe of Minerals. — 
Price $1.50.—This handsome horseshoe contains fifty 


specimens selected with the greatest care—gold, silver, 
copper, agates, topaz, malachites, jasper, spars, etc., 
etc. The center is finished in satin of fine quality, and 
hanging from the top isa Grand Army of the Republic 
medal made of white, silver-like metal, and engraved 
with figures representing Fraternity,Charity and Loyalty. 
The fillings and edges are finished with sparkling silver 
ore sands. A catalogue, explaining the nature of the 
various minerals, accompanies this beautiful novelty. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplicd for the price, post-paid. 





No. 69.—Pocket Ink Bottle.—Price 75 
cents.—The most satisfactory Ink Bottle to be found. 
Can be carried about even in the 

pocket without a drop of ink being 

spilled, as it has two patent covers, 

each with a strong spring, which 

will last foryears. Very ornamental, 

being made of brass, and the out- 

side partially covered with bright 

red leather. The ink is contained 

in a wide-mouthed glass bottle, 

which can be taken out to be washed 

and filled. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 
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No. 70.—Silver-Case Watch. — Price 
$15.00.—A thoroughly good and reliable watch for any 
man or boy. It is warranted by its makers to keep cor- 
rect time, and has proved to be quite as serviceable as a 
much more expensive timepiece. The case is made of 
coin silver, the works are of extra high grade, with thir- 
teen jewels, compensated balance, etc. Clear open face, 
covered by a heavy, heveled-edge glass. Securely packed 
for transportation. Presented for 20 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, expressage 
paid, 





No. 71.—-Lady’s Waterproof Circu- 

lar.—Price $2.00.—A very durable article, being made 
of superior quality rubber, and 
perfectly waterproof. It is very 
light and will last. many seasons. 
No lady should be without it. 
Presented for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 


No. 72.—Reversible 
Waterproof Coat.— 
Price $450.—No man should be 
without a rubber coat. The one 
we Offer is of fine quality, vulcan 
ized and cemented, and has @ 
checked lining. It can be worn 
with either side ont, and is double-breasted. It 18 
very durable, and will be presented for § subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. 73.—Equestrian Rubber Coat. 
—Price $6.00.—This is a very valuable garment, as it cat 
be worn on horseback if necessary, and is a complete pro- 
tection against rain or snow. For use in riding it is to 
be unbuttoned up the back, and the two halves form 
an efficient wrap for the legs of the wearer. This de- 
sirable coat will be presented for 6 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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No. 74.—Small’s Calf-Feeder.— Price | serves as an excellent hammer. It is six inches long and 


$2.50.—This is a device by which the calf may be fed 
away from its dam, and with any mixture of milk, skim 
milk, warm water, porridge [or whatever else is health- 
ful and desirable] with convenience, and in the natural 
way, with that admixture of saliva which does not occur 


U-S-AND 
CANADA. 





when calves drink from a pail. It is a real life-saving 
and health-giving apparatus; a boon to any calf owner; 
saving its cost often in its use for a single calf, aud en- 
dorsed as invaluable by many of our best breeders. With 
these feeders calves may be fed several times a day, just 
as they suck when running with the cow, and this alone 
is one of the surest ways to secure rapid growth, quick 
fattening, freedom from scours, and good health gener- 
ally, provided the mingling of saliva takes place as 
secured by this feeder. Presented for 3 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Expressage to 
be paid by receiver. 


No. 75.—Combination Force-Pump. 
--Price $6.00.—An indispensable implement on-the farm 
and in the garden.. It answers the purposes of an agri- 
cultural syringe or insect exterminator, a veterinary 
syringe, and a fire-extinguisher ; and can also be used for 





washing windows, carriages, etc. It is strongly made, 
entirely of brass, and has three feet of hose, which will 
throw astream of water toa distance of fifty feet or more. 
Presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price. Small expressage to be pa:d by 
the receiver. A most popular Premium. 


No. 76.- Pocket Tool Chest. — Price 
$1.00.—A most satisfactory and indispensable com- 


panion for any man or boy. Ten steel tools contained 
inside a strongly made handle of polished hard wood 
with meta] shank. Each tool fits the hanale, aud can be 
fixed firmly in without « minute’s delay ; the handle also 





| horse to stand easily. We 


is to be carried in the pocket, and will be used for num- 
berless odd jobs round the house and farm. Present= 
ed for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. 
$1.50 per set.—A very valuable invention. 
calking shoes or calk cov- 
erers take the place of the 
clumsy ring boots. They 
| are easily and quickly ad- 
justed and have proved 
perfectly efficient in pre- 
venting horses from cut- 
tiny themselves. The en- 
graving shows how they 
relieve the back tendons 
of the leg, enabling a 


77.— Anti-Calking Shoes. — Price 


These anti- 








cordially recommend the 
anti-calking shoes to the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, A set will be presented for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. 78.—Mand Drill.—Price 60 cents.—A 
very useful implement, and one that should find a place 
with every set of tools. This drill stock is strongly made 
and accompanied by six drill-points, neatly packed ina 





box. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 79.— Pocket 
Lantern.— Price 50 cents. 
—The most convenient little 
lantern made. Stands only 
five inches high, but gives a 
strong light, red, blue or 
white, as desired. It is made 
entirely of tin, painted brown, 
and will be of the greatest 
service for carrying about the 
barns, etc., on dark nights. 
Presented for 1 subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 





No. 80.—“‘ Novelty» Pocket Scale.— 
Price 75 cents.—Small and light enough to be carried in 
the pocket, yet very strong and perfectly reliable. It 


| weighs from two ounces to fifteen pounds with absolute 








accuracy. Every farmer needs this neat, compact scale, 
and will find it of almost daily use. It is made of 
metal, heavily nickel-plated. Presented for 1 sub- 


scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. | scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 
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GOOD BOX OF TOOLS. 
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No. 81,—Combined Lathe and Scroy 
Saw .—Price $8.00.—The ** Demas Prize) js for 
siaall, delicate work, which produces articles Closely re. 
sembling the real Swiss hand-work. Nothing is more 
beautiful than this for a holiday gift. This saw js 
mounted on a heavy frame, and works with perfect 
steadiness, 


The Capacity of the Lathe and Saw, 


Height from floor to top of Lathe Bed. 274 inches: to 
Centers, 30 inches ; to top of Saw Table 82 inches, ’ 
Length of Lathe Bed, 2444 inches; it will turn a Piece 
16 inches long and 5 inches in diameter, x 
Diameter of Balance Wheel, 14 inches; 
pounds. 
Stroke of Crank, 4 inches ; size of Lathe Spindle 1/ 
Short Rest, 4 inches long; Long Rest, 12 inches lone. 
Stroke of Scroll Saw, 134 inches ; it will cut 13g inch 
thick if necessary, but 1 inch practically, and swine 20 
inches in the clear : i 
Ithas Tilting Table, which is ground and polished: 
the ways to Lathe Bed are also ground and polished—jy 


weight, 11 








fact, it isso finished that it will do just as fine work and 
justas satisfactory as any $50.00 Lathe and Saw, 

Chucks for holding Drills, etc., can be attached. 
Weight, 50 pounds, 

An Emery Wheel, Drill, and Turning Tools accompany 
the combined machine, 

A CircuLar or Buzz Saw, for rapid sawing in a 
straight line may be attached to the Lathe, at a slight 
increase of cost. The saw is 344 inches in diameter, and 
will find many useful applications. 9 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure this machine without the Buzz 
Saw attachment; OR, for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 cach, 
we will send the machine and attachments complete ; 
OR, will supply either for the price, which is $8.00 and 
$9.50. Receiver to pay small freight charges. 


No. 82.-Scroll Saw .—Price $3.00.—** The 
Prize Holly.—This Scroll Saw is much easier to 
work than any other, and is well and strongly mace. It 
is furnished with an improved clamp for holding the 
blades firmly, an Emery Wheel, Tilting Table, and Drill 
Holder. It weighs but thirty pounds. Nearly every one 
has seen and admired the pretty, graceful ornaments of 
wood, horn, or tortoise-shell, made with this saw. The 
height of the machine is thirty inchcs, and width eighteen 
inches. The Balance Wheel is one foot in diameter, and 
weighs only seven pounds. The saw swings twenty 
inches in the clear ; stroke, one and a half inch. The 
lathe-bed ways are ground and polished. Presented 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the 
price. Small expressage to be paid by the receiver. 


No. 83.— Dairy Thermometer.—Price 
50 cents.—No farmer should do without this thermometer 
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for ascertaining exactly the quality of the milk. It is 
seven inches long and made entirely out of strong glass. 
This useful thermometcr is presented for 4 sub- 
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No. 84.—Handy Wagon. — Price $75.00. — The 
Bradley Handy Wagon has solid steel axles, and the makers 
cuarantee it in the strongest terms. The body hangs very low, 
there being only thirty-one inches between it and the ground, 
which makes it extremely convenient It has two seats, one 
full-back. Furnished with shafts. Presented for 110 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50each; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver 
to pay freight charges. The Handy Wagon is well worth the 
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No. : : 
$7.00 and $9.00.—Recommended to dairymen as being not 


only the best churn in use, butas absolutely ujapproach- 














35.— Rectangular Churn. — Price 





effort needed to secure it. 
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No. 86.—The A. B. C. Corn Sheller 
with Fan.—Price $12.—Made of the best wood and 
iron, by a standard manufacturing house, and is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. No farmer should omit this 
opportunity of securing this useful machine. 13 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each will secure this present; OR, 
we willsupply it for the price. Receiver to paya small 
amount for freight in either case. 





—— 


»|\s 
. is able in the ease and quality of its work. Efficient and 
é “ economical, and unequaled for excellence of product. 
1 Made by Cornish, Curtis & Greene. Size No, 2 (twelve 
Me gallons) will be presented for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 
oe each; OR, supplied for $7.00. Size No. 3 (eighteen gal- 

*  Jons) will be presented for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 
4< : j ror SF - a kiana ta 
4¢ ~=6each; OR, supplied for $9.00. Expressage, which is 
%$ gmail, to be paid by receiver, 
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No. 37. — Breech-Loading Double- 
Barreled Gun. — Price $12.00.— This is a pow- 
erful shooting gun, doing as good execution as those 
which in former years have sold for $40.00 or $50.00. 
The leading gun house of this country, who supply us 
with this weapon, guarantee that the barrels are made 
of the best steel. The stock is of English walnut, finely 
checkered ; the locks are all well made of the best steel. 
The action is the strongest of any gun in the market. Itis 
10 or 12 gauge, 7 to 12 pounds, 28 to 32-inch barrels. as may 
be desired. These guns areall tested before being sent 
out, and every one of them is guaranteed. If not found as 
represented, they can be returned to us. When ordering 
this gun do not fail to state gauge, weight and length of 





barrels desired, and whether for heavy or light shooting. 
They can be procured here at the American Agriculturist 
Office, or forwarded to any point by express or freight, 
the receiver to pay the charges, which are very small. 
We pack them securely in a strongly made box, 
guaranteeing their safe delivery. We have supplied 
many hundreds of guns as premiums during past years, 
but have never before offered one of such a character as 
this at such lowterms. This we are enabled todo by 
reason ofa special arrangement with the house furnish- 
ing them in great quantities to us as called for, Pre- 
sented for 15 subscriptions to the American Agricul- 
turist at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. State 
explicitiy whether we are to forward by express or freight. 





Ice Skates. 


The durability and high excellence of the Barney & 
Berry skates have been proved by years of use. 





No. 88.—“‘Ice King,” Lever. — Prices 
$1.25 and $2.00.—The engraving is an exact copy of these 
handseme skates. The blades are of fine finish, and the 
heel-plates, foot-plates, toe-clamps and brackets, are 





made from crucible cast-steel. The sizesare: 8,84, 9, 


THE 
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9%, 10, 10%, 11,1134, and 12 inches, Grade O, Bright, 
will be presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
or the Grade I, Nickeled, for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, either will be supplied for the price. Small 
express charges to be paid by the receiver in either case. 


No. 89.—“‘ All Clamp” Skates.—Prices 
$1.15 and $1.90.—The foot-plates, heel-plates and brack- 
ets, are made from crucible steel. The blades are of fine 
finish. For applying the skate to the shoe, the heel- 
clamp should first be tightened. The sizes are: 7, 7¥, 
8, 814, 9, 9%. 10, 10%, 11, 11%, and 12inches. The grade 
O, Bright, will be presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; and the Grade E, Nickeled, for 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, cither supplied for the price. 
Receiver to pay expressage, which is small. 
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No. 90.—American Agriculturist, 
Bound.—Back numbers for reference. Every one 
who has not preserved all his American Agricuturis(s, 
should secure a set of the bound volames. These books 
contain a vast fund of information on Farm, Garden and 
Household matters, written by able and practical pet- 
sons, and are thoroughly trustworthy. Each of these 
annual volumes contains as much reading matter as is 
found in twelve ordinary books costing $1.50 each, be- 
sides a full alphabetical index for easy reference, and at 
least one thousand illustrations. We will present 
a neatly bound volume for 4 renewals at $1.50 each ; OR, 
for 3 new subscriptions at $1.50 each, post-paid. Price, 
per bound volume, $2.00. If sent by mail, $2.80. 








No. 91.— Umabridged Dictionary. — 
Price $10.00.—No family can do without a gocd Una- 


bridged Dictionary. Worcester’s Great Illustrated 
Quarto (revised edition), contains more than. one hun- 
dred thousand words, with their definitions, pronuncia- 
tion, and full explanation, besides numerons engravings. 
It has one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four pages 
of three columns each, and is well and handsomely bound 
in leather. A very interesting, as well as instructive 
book. Presented for 12 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for the price. Ninety-six cents will be 
needed for its prepayment when sent by express. 





No. 92.—Ink-Stand, Gong and Tape 
Measure.--Price 50 cents.—A small circular ink- 
stand, made of metal and extremely pretty, being bright 
crimson and brass-finished. The bottle is white glass, 
with a metal cover. This ink-stand will not tip over 
easily, but stands firmly. and it is ornamental as well as 
useful. The Gong is nickel-plated, with iron base, and 
gilded stem, top and striker. It is nearly four inches 
high, and has a clear, musical bell. The Tape Measure 
is three feet long and has a nickel-plated case with pin- 
cushior and mirror. These three useful articles will be 
presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the pric, post-paid. 
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No. 93.— Eye-Glass Hook and Eye- > 
Shade. — Price 50 cents.—Anyone wearing eye-glasses *™ 
will appreciate the comfort of having a secure hook on 5 
which to hang them when not in actual use. Thehook ™ 
is stuck into the clothing near the collar,andcan be used © 
whether the glasses are worn ona chain or cord, or = 
without either, and it will save many a pairfrom being = 
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broken by falling to the floor, etc. It is suitable for Ay 9 
either a lady or gentleman, being made of black iubber. = 4 
The Eye-Shade is to be used for reading, writing, or AY 
sewing, and preserves the eyes from the disagreeable ey 4 
glare of the lamp or gas, or even strung sunlight. It is =’ 
made of heavy paper, bound with brass,and is tobe 5) 
worn just above the eye-brows with the ends passed be- “4 < 
hind the ears. These two desirable articles will be ela 
presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- a 
plied for the price,. postage paid in either case. os 
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No. 94.— Upright Steam Engine. — 
Price $1.60.—One of our most popu!ar premiums last year, 
New improved pattern, 1886. Instructive and fascinat- 





ing. The ‘‘ Weeden ” is, without any exception, the most 
desirable amateur steam engine made. Very strong and 
perfectly safe, it will prove itself a treasure to its owner; 
and any jad with a taste for mechanics will find a hundred 
ways of making it useful as well as amusing. This 
perfectly practical little engine measures 8} inches in 
height and 4} inches across. The cylinder, 
safety-valve, steam-whistle, pulley-wheel, and 
driving-wheel are brass-plated; the boiler, 
fire-box, and smoke-stack are nickel-plated (in 
this respect the engine is an improvement on 
the one we offered last year); the throttle- 
valve, top of semoke-stack, etc., etc., are painted 
bright red. No description could give an ade- 
quate idea of the great power and practical 
mechanical perfection of this engine, but we 
feel justified in saying that no boy will be dis- 
appointed in the Weeden engine when he has 
tested its powers. It works any kind of toy 
machinery, and is, besides, in itself, a lesson 
in mechanics, being a perfect model. Pre=- 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, delivered at our office for $1.25; OR, sent 
post-paid to any post-office address in the 
United States or Territories for $1.60. A great 
chauce for the boys. 





- No. 95.—Magnetic Toys.—Price 
35 cts.—A very pretty and instructive amuse- 
ment for young people. Nine magnetic toys, 
comprising three ducks, two fishes, two boats 
with men, one lobster, and one turtle, a!l of 
tin; well made and very prettily painted in 
bright colors, and from two to three inches 
inlength. Each has a load-stone in the mouth, 
the boats have one in their bows, so that they 
all follow the needle when placed in a basin 
of water, and have a very life-like appearance. 


They 
are contained in a brightiy-decorated box, and will 
be presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 
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No 96.—Numerical Frame.— Object Les- 
sone in Numbers. - Price 75 cents.—The best and easiest 
way to teach young children the elementary rules of 
arithmetic is to make use of a Numerical Frame. As 
seen in the engraving, this is an oblong frame with a 
handle at the bottom, and ten strong rods inside. On 
each of these rods there are ten movable balls, in two 
colors. By moving the balls from one end of the frame 
to the other, a person can quickly teach a child to count 
to one hundred or farther. and can explain and illustrate 
the first four rules. This frame is made of wood and is 
strong and durable. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, will be supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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No. 97.— Foot Ball.—Price $1.50.—A fine 
ball for the boys. It is eight inches in diameter and 
very durable, being made of canvas and rubber-coated. 





Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, 
suplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 98.—Machine Shop.— Price $1.75.— 
This is a mechanical piece intended to be worked by the 
Weeden Steam Engine. It is especially designed for 
this purpose, and is the most attractive and complete | 
thing of the kind that can be found. It will always 


| be interesting and amusing for young people, and 


assist materially in ijlustrating the working of the en- 
gine, explaining the power of steam, etc. It represents 
the interior of a machine shop, with long lines of shaft- 
ing, etc., in perspective, and work-benciies, tools, fire, 
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and oven in the foreground. Itis so arranged that the 
Weeden engine can be placed on the floor of the shop 
and connected with the machinery, so that its iron shaft- 


SINSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING & 








ing seems to be a continuation of that in the litho- 


| graphic design, and it supplies the motive power for all 


the movable figures. When the machinery is set in 
motion, the quiet scene suddenly becomes active and 
life-like, the bellows seeming to inflate, and the two 
men to work busily. The whole arrangement is realistic 
and amusing, and the illusion complete. The machine 
shop, when s t up, is eleven inches high, four inches 
deep and eighteen inches long. It fits into a convenient 
wooden case, and will be presented for 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR. will be supplied for the price, 


post-paid. Every bey showld have this new Premium. 
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No. 99.--Dominoes.—Price 60 cents.—These 
dominoes are well made and fine looking, although 


very inexpensive. They are black, embossed with 


white spots, made by machinery and very durable ; con- 





Hi 


tained in a pretty lithographed box, and accompanying 
them are directions for ten difterent ways of playing, 
comprising block, draw, muggins, bergen,rounce,euchre, 





poker, bingo, matador and tiddle-a-wink. Presented 
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for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price. 
post-paid in eithercase, Large quantities of these desir. 
able dominoes are sent to Europe every year. 


No. 100. — School Set.—Price %5 cents.—This 
school set consists of a book-bag, pencil-case, and slate 
eraser, making a fine combination premium for boys and 
girls, The pencil-case will be a great favorite, as it has a 
stone slate cover, on both sides of which examples may 
be worked, notes taken, or any little piece of information 
written down, It is furnished with pen, pencils, etc. 
The * Perfection” slate-craser is the best thing of its 





kind ever made. It has a place inside for water ; at one 
end is a felt cylinder for washing the slate, and at the 
other end a rubber for drying it. It holds enough water 
to last several days. Every child who uses this eraser 
will be delighted with its beauty and convenience, The 
book-bag is large sized, water-proof, very strongly made, 
and nice looking, being light colored, neatly bound, and 
furnished with a long shoulder-strap, It has a flap with 
a fastening, to protect books from rain and dust. This 
splendid triple premium will be presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. 101.—Printing Outfit.—Price $1.00— 
A very popular premium. The *‘ Little Gem * Printing 
Outfit is contained in a strong metal box, and comprises 





type, ink, spaces, quads, etc. It is valuable for house- 
hold use in marking names or initials on linen, paper, 
cards or books, Any child who knows his letters can be 
taught to use it, as full instructions ate found in each 
box. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 102.—Game of Loto. — Price $1.00.— 
Every family should have a box of Loto for rainy days and 





This ever-popular game can be played 
by any number of persons, young and old. We offer a 
well-made game, cards clearly marked, polished wood 
numbers, full instructions, and everything necessary. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 


winter evenings. 


No. 103.—Water-Color Paints.—Price% 
cents.—A nice-looking, strong case with illuminated 
cover, containing a good stock of paints for a young 
artist. Twenty-six large cakes assorted colors, three 
saucers, two porcelain palettes, brushes, etc. The box 
measures nearly 12x9 inches. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50 ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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No.104.—Telephone Outfit.—Price $1 00. 
—This little telephone can be made practically useful 
by every one,whether in the farm, factory or household. 
Much more convenient and efficient than spvaking tubes, 
and easy to put up and use. It transmits sound toa 
comparatively long distance, and will secure a great sav- 
ing of time and trouble in sending messages from the 


No. 105.— Wilcox Breech-Loading 
Gun.—Price $1.30.—This fine gun will carry six hun- 
dred feet. It makes no report to * alarm the game,” and 
is the best of the kind manufactured. Its entire length is 
thirty-nine inches. Each gun is accompanied by five 
metalic-pointed arrows, and two targets enclosed in the 
breech. This treasure for the boys wi!l be presented 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 

No. |06.— Patent Cribbage-Board.— 
Price 75 cents.—This board has a compariment for a 
pack of cerds, opening at the side with a sliding cover, 
a convenience which will be appreciated by cribbave- 
players. The case is made of light-colored wood, with 
a metal top for keeping score, is very strong, and at 
the same time nice-looking, and will answer the pur- 
pose of a very much more expensive article. Pre= 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 





ters.—Price 75 cents.—These are the very best counters 
made. They can be nsed for marking the score of any 
card game and of many other games, and will be found ac 
curate and perfectly satisfactory. At each pressure of the 
peg at the top the number at the bottom is changed, while 
the central hand moves like that of a clock, arecord being 
thus kept of both tricks and games. These counters are 
solid and well made, entirely of metal, very nice looking, 
and of the size of the engraving. One pair ina neat box 
will be presented for @ subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. (07.—Pair of Automatic Coun- | 
| 
| 


No. |08.—Marsh’s Celebrated Lathe. 
—Price $30.00.—The novelty of which is chiefly in the 
Cylinder Bed; and the advantages of which are as ap- 
parent as its novelty. The bed is three feet long and 
three inches in diameter, turned perfectly straight and 
true. It has a steel mandrel and three steel center points, 
all of which are turned up with care and precision, 
It has a brass Box in front journal, and true bored 





No. 11 1.— Victor Fountain-Pen.—Price 
50 cents.—Low priced and perfectly practical. This inex- 
pensive fountain-pen holds enough ink to write 100 pages, 
and is used with an ordinary gold or steel pen instead of 
the usual rigid point, which has proved so disagreeable, 
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house to the factory, barn, etc., etc. This outfit con- 
sists of: Two polished walnut transmitters, one hun- 
dred feet composition wire, leather cords and loops, 
metal screws, etc. These. with full instructions for use, 
are packed in a strong, neat case, and will be pre- 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 


iron bearings thronghout. The face-piate screws on to 
the mandrel, is turned up true and polished. It has a 
three-cone grooved Pulley, turne | up true and polished. 
It is weighted to counter-balance the Treadle. The 
Crank Shaft runs the whole length of the Lathe, and has 
6 crank on each end, thus avoiding any unequal strain 
upon the frame, and securing steadiness, It treads casily 
and runs lightly and freely at high specd. Presented 
for 40 subscriptions at $1.50 each, Receiver to pay 
expressage, 


No. 109, — Polyopticon. — Price $2.50.—A 
Great American Invention! This is an amusing and 
wonderful optical contrivance for showing pictures on a 
wallor screen, All sorts of pictures can be used—photo- 
graphs, views taken from newspapers, engravings, books, 
comic cards and chromos, with all their colors. These 
will be magnified nearly 400 times. The Polyopticon is 
infinitely superior to the magic lantern, as it produces an 
endless variety of pictures, and is perfectly simple, teing 
used with an ordinary lamp. The Lamp-shade, Polyop- 
ticon and more than 200 pictures, ready for immediate 
use, willbe presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 











No. | 10.—Rubber Roofing.—Price 36.00. 
—For barns, poultry-houses, sheds and all out-buildings, 
this roofing is unequaled, being absolutely indestructible 
by sun, rain or frost. It is the lightest and cheapest 
roofing that can be used, and it may be easily and 
quickly applied by any one, even over old shingles if 
desirable. Insurance is effected at the same rates with 
this roofing as with tin, it being equally fire-proof. One 
roll of rubber roofing will cover a surface of 300 square 
feet. This, accompanicd by a sufficient quantity of slate 
paint, nails and caps, all ready for nse, will be pre= 
sented for 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paic, 


It is well made and will not get our of orcer, and 18 very 
neat looking, being entirely of vulcanized rubber, and 
furnished with a first-class shading-pen with smooth, 
flexible points. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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No.1 12.—Pencil Compass and 26 As- 
sorted Pens.—Price 50 cents.—This new combina- 
tion premium is desirable for both home and school nse. 
The Spencerian Pencil Compass is adapted to every kind 
of mechanicai drawing, and will supply a long-felt want, 
being practical and inexpensive it is, besides, both 
strong and simple in construction. It fits any pencil, 
and is made of metal, nickel] plated. The leg moves on 
a rivet and remaius firmly at any «ngle. A rubber-tipped 
pencil accompanics the Compass. The Assorted Pens 
are neatly arranged for inspection and compnurison on a 
double card. There are twenty-six varictics, ranging 
from the finest, “* Epistolaire,” to the heavy * Engross- 
ing.” These excellent articles, the Pencil Compass, 
Rubber-Tipped Pencil ard 26 Assorted Pens, will be 
presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid, 


No. | 13.—Water Colors and Instruc- 
tion Book,— Price $1.00—T his valuable combination 
consists of a japanned tin case, containing ten, pang of 
assorted moist water colors, fall instructions for mixing 
and three brushes, In addition, Marion Kemble’s Illns- 
trated Book of Introductory Lessons in Painting and 
Drawing, by means of which any one of artistic taste 
may teach himself from the very beginning. Persons of 
talent who have no opportunity of procuring instruction 
will appreciate this book. The two articles will be 
presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. | 14,— Baltimorean Press.— The 
“Little Beauty.’’—Price $7.50.—This is in every 
way a Complete Self-Inking Press. It carries one or two 
rollers, and has grippers; the handle and the roller-hold- 
ers are nickel-plated. It is especially adapted to small 
work, such as cards, envelopes, etc., and will print acard 
measuring 2%x4 inches. The ontfit comprises one font 
of No, 217 type, fifty blank cards, ink and furniture, all 
packed ina box. The weight of press and outfit boxed 
is twenty pounds. The press, with roller and complete 
outfit, will be presented for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for price. Receiver to pay expressage. 
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A+GRKAT-OPPORTANIYY, 
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A Collection of Papers written by the First of Living American Authors expressly 
for the American Agriculturist, together with a Portfolio of magnificent Engravings 
for every Subscriber to this Periodical, without Cost. 


UR FARM ER PRES] DENTS. is noteworthy that most of the Presidents of the United 


States were reared on farms, or retired from active life to 
spend the evening of their days amid the quiet and retirement of rural scenes. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and so down through the list, Grant and Garfield, were all at one time or another cultivators of the soil, 

and fond of farm life or blooded stock. The American Agriculturist during 1886 began a series of Supplemental Papers 
on these rural lives of our Presidents, together with elegant illustrations of their farm surroundings and associations. 

These papers are written by James Parton, the biographer of Jefferson and Jackson ; Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), 
R. H. Stoddard, the poet writer, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and other American writers equally eminent. ‘The accompanying 
Illustrations are from 12 to 18 inches in size, and executed at large expense by our first artists in the best line and stipple 
style of engraving on highly finished paper. These Engravings, which will together constitute a magnificent portfolio col- 
lection for the centre table, or (framed) for the walls of Prince or Peasant’s home, are sent free, as they appear, with 
the American Agriculturist ; or if the subscribers prefer, they are forwarded, post-paid, in heavy tubes, specially prepared 
for them, for the additional trifling sum (ten cents each) for packing and postage. 


EAC E, Tranquillity, Happiness.— ‘‘ Agriculture,” said Washington, ‘‘ is the most health- 


ful, most useful, and most noble employment of man.” 





Probably there is not a professional man, a merchant, or a mechanic, who does not to-day look forward to the time 

when he shall be the happy possessor of a few acres, where he can escape perplexing cares, and spend the evening of 
his days in peace and tranquillity! Very many of our richest men are sending their sons to Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Farms, that they may learn how to till the soil. But both parents and children can acquire a vast deal of 
information by reading the American Agriculturist—reading it alone and reading it in the family circle. It has been the 
aim of the American Agriculturist for a quarter of a century to develop and intensify this taste for rural life, and we believe 
that these Papers from our eminent authors, together with accompanying Engravings by eminent artists, will give an 

_immense impetus to this great love for farm life. For this reason these Papers should be read in every home in the land. 


MOST Striking Literary Feature.— This series of historical Papers, together with 


accompanying Engravings, constitute a most strik- 

ing feature of literature. The names of the writers are a sufficient guarantee as to the manner in which the 

work is being carrried on. These important special papers serve to introduce, without additional cost, the 

very latest and freshest productions of the greatest living American writers into every home where the American 

Agriculturist is taken. They likewise afford all subscribers to the American Agriculturist an opportunity to secure, 
without cost, historical national Engravings. 


IGH-TONED and Elevating. —™ important literary and artistic feature will have 


most salutary and elevating influence on all American 
homes, developing and elevating their tastes, and also serving to draw the attention of those now worn and weary 
with constant struggling in professional and business channels, to the more quiet, happy pursuits of rural life, 
which, after all, are well-nigh the only pursuits ensuring real peace, tranquillity and happiness. 


Daily Incentive and Reminder for Farmers’ Boys,—te Papers shoul 


specially be placed 

on the centre-table of every farmer’s home, where every son can read them and ascertain what a future he can make 

for himself if so disposed. The accompanying Engravings should adorn the walls of every farmer’s home as a daily 
incentive to greater achievements—a daily reminder to the boys that they, too, can make their lives sublime. 

Furthermore, nothing is so calculated to ennoble their occupation in the eyes of farmer’s boys, and to make them con- 
tented with their lot, as the daily reminder of the fact that the men who have risen to the first positions in the land obtained 
their start on the farm, and owe very much of all that they have achieved to the physical energy and strength there gained, 
and to the nerve power and capacity for labor which pure country air and pure rural associations at all times impart. 
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E M E M BE R _—Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist for 1887 is entitled to the Engravings of the 

* Farm Homes and Surroundings of the Presidents of the United States, forwarded without 

additional cost with the numbers of the American Agriculturist as they appear, or specially executed on heavy, 

highly finished paper, and forwarded with the trifling cost (10c. eac 

(gotten up by the first artists in the country to accompany the articles written by the first writers), are for the subscribers to 

the American Agriculturist, and for no other persons. It makes no difference whether the subscribers come in clubs or 

singly, or receive other Premiums—each and all will be entitled to the splendid portfolio of Engravings and Descriptions. 
The Engravings are not for sale, and only subscribers to the American Agriculturist receive them. 


FURTHERMORE. —Nevw subscribers for 1887, whose names are received before January Ist, will receive, Free, 
all the Engravings, and accompanying descriptions, issued during 1886. No such offer was ever before made by any periodical. 


SR Odes cicceaaeiiaiemen ———_——— i 


SUBSCRIBERS Can PURCHASE The PREMIUM ARTICLES when they have not time or 
opportunity to get them FREE as Premiums, or if they desire additional articles, or wish to procure them 
guaranteed and from a responsible source can get them best through this Office. 
sent to any point, Post-Paid, as noted in the descriptions. The regular selling price is given with each. 


t AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF SOME 
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Mr. Jupp, Dear Sir: 


Your favor came duly. I can write somewhat 
about Washington’s farming—in respect of which I 
have some copies of in-edited and un-published 
letters. Yours respectfully, 

DONALD G. MITCHELL. 

EDGEWOOD, Dec. 23d. 
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New York, Dec. 26, 1885. 
My Dear Mr. Jupp: 

I am glad you ure going to show that our Pres- 
idents have had sucb a close connection with the 
soil, and I am glad to join with the others in an 
endcavor to carry out so admirable a design. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 





Sac Harsor, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1885. 
Mr. Davin W. Jupp, DEAR Sir: 

Your favor of December 24th is before me. Your 
scheme is anattractive one, and though my time is 
much occupied, I shall be glad to have a hand in 
it. Should be glad to know how soon you want 
the articles. Meanwhile I remain 

Siucerely yours, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





New York, December, 20, 1885, 
My Dear Mr. Jupp: 
1 am heartily glad that you are about to bring out 
the series of papers on our Agricultural Presidents 
about which we conferred. [am sure they will be 


popular in a literary sense and equally sure they J] 


fer bul . 


will be of great value to the boys of this country, 
who have a right to look forward from their farms 
to becoming our future rulers. I shall be glad 
to do what I can in this admirable series of papers. 
Yours Truly, R. H. Stopparp. 





My Dear Sir: 

Your note of December 23d, I have received. I 
will endeavor to send you one of the articles in 
about three weeks, perhaps sooner, and the other 
about three weeks after. Very truly yours, 

To Mr. Davin W. Jupp. JAMES PARTON, 
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No. 1. 
PUBLISHED IN 1884.—-—REWRITTEN AND BROUCHT DOWN TO DATE. 


The American Apriculturist Family Cyclopedia. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Including Agriculture, Astronomy, Architecture, The Various Arts and Sciences, Biography, Botany, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Geography, Ceology, History, Horticulture, Literature, Mechanics, Medicine, Physiology, 
Natural History, Mythology, and many other departments. 


700 Pages and over 1,000 Engravings, and an Agricultural Supplement, by the Editor-in-Chief of the American Agriculturist for nearly a quarter of a Century. 
Condensed, Compiled, and Arranged for Convenient Use. 


No. 2. 


The American Agriculturist Law Book. 


A Compendium of Every Day Law, for Farmers, Mechanics, Business Mien, Wte., 


Containing Plain, Practical Statements of the Laws relating to Contracts, Debts, Personal Property, Partnerships, Agents, Common Carriers, Hired 
Help, Marriage, Parent and Child, Patents, Trace Marks, Insurance, Assiguments, Shipping, Deeds, Wills, Mortgages, Leases, Landlord and Tenant, Execu- 


tors, Administrators, Homesteads and Inheritance, 


With a Dictionary of Legal Terms, Etc.— 
By HENRY B. COREY, L.L.B., Member of New York Bar. 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT ON FARM LAW 


By H. A. HAIGH, Member of the Michigan Bar.—(Published in 1885.) 
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A MINIATURE LIBRARY FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
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* HIST ORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

be 1 

Bi . 

His >PUBLISHED EPTEMBER J, 1S86.4< 

Ve 

e 4 A complete and concise account of the growth and development of the country from its discovery to the present 

Ns time, with chapters upon the customs and manners of the various periods. 

LAE 

Ria 1 8 

i From Christopher Columbus to the Death of Samuel J. Tilden. 

oa 

ve s 

a The Letter Press. The Illustrations. Valuable Supplementary Pages. 

as This new history, issued September Ist, 1886, There are sixty different illustrations, € mbracing In addition to the history proper, there are sev- 

ba comprises all of the earlier as well as, the latest ; f 4 enty-five pages of valuable reference, containing— 

e events in oe — of ps Fem ee = portraits of all the Presidents of the United States | First, the compact signed in the cabin of the May 

G2 Bitton; Cad" aetna | Su, seta Pr ng Gran, her | Mowers econ: the, Cas Pwreyel sre 

ms events in detail, giving full and authentic accounts man, Sheridan and others, all specially engraved States; third, Washington’s Farewell Address ; 

a of the Te a ae logy sein ad French, for this work ; there are likewise portraits of Lee | fourth, the Emancipation Proclamation ; fifth, the 

Ne 7 s anc e “ » Spe ’ C ’ - 

Yo of Gia and Duteh Explorations, the Landing of apd Davis among the Southern chieftains. The | rs: oy peer ee” 

as the Pilgrim Fathers, the Indians and their Wars, | descriptive scenes of engagements on land and sea ; . a 5 

oi the Colonies, their settlement and growth, the " es we ng ‘ TT ee ae ee 

ais States and their settlement, the French and Indian | during the Civil War are very spirited, while the How Printed. 

ai: Wars, the Revolm presi | Battles, Ms ggton. tO historical engravings, covering the whole period This volume which comprises over six hundred 

vA) 4 * 6 resid { x 1 ’ 

Ae tration of eat! ; sts | of the Nation’s growth and development, add not ages, is printed on heavy su er-calendar © 

a rv. and'h d ly t vai tl th, gold din 

er, andsomely bound in clo , gold, an ink 


Grover Cleveland, the rag babe ae 0 or | 
Nant cers 0 e Army au ‘ : : : 
a little to the attractiveness and value of this | fitles’ making a apeaen ihe eee ooo 


Jes and the Ga : 
—, ),000 Slaves, Re- | 
186 pedia and Law Book. 


Navy, the Emancipation of * 
construction and Peace, Political History, 18 .4 volume. 
o be a volume of such wonderful popularity that between 
personal letters, 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST CycLopapIaA has proved t 
forty and fifty thousand subscribers have 80 far sent for it, while thousands upon thousands have written us 
thanking us 


for the volume. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Law Book likewise proved 80 popular that within a very short time the subscribers 


from every State and Territory in the Union, and, in fact, from all over the world, ordered the volume by the ten thousand. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST History OF THE UNITED STATES, judging from the expression of opinions already 
:ved the volume, promises to become a standard work in tens of thousands of homes where the 


sent us by those who have receive 
' 


American Agricultu rist is taken. 
who sends us one new subscription for 1887 at $1.50, with ten cents for postage (that: is, $1.60), we 


above named books which he may select. 


To any subscriber 
for 1887 at $1.50 each, with his own subscription at $1.50, 


present, post-paid, any one of the three 
To any present subscriber who sends us two new subscriptions 
we will present, post-paid, all three of the above named books. 

WHAT IS SAID OF THE NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


compared with other histories. It isa real gem for | History of the Unite 
to the hands of a it a standard work of reference. 
























DIMEN: 
REM EM R 
tis only necessary to send us re’ - 
nsibility, 


erences as to Hey respo' A 
and Organ will be shipped 7 on 
10 days’ test trial. If it su ts you 
are to send u $48.00 and pay 
_l freight; if itdoes not suit, 

return it and we will pay 

both ways. Send for Catalogue. 


ee 


procure first class ani 
very lowest prices. Every ®@ 
a, and guaranteed. Terms to 
pif Catalogues on application. 
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: Your History of the United States received in 5 : 
. good order. Am very much pleased with it. Have | @2Y parlor — ap | it come into ds of af 
» Shown it to my friends and they wonder how you reat many of our merican citizens, W o wi than I expected, and I do not see how you can af- 
+ an give SO much for 80 little m« mey.—E. A, ScoTT without doubt praise your zeal and generosity.— ford to give it away. I think it an excellent volume 
a etary a oO Gant OF 886 > | M. ZEHLER Montgomery Co. Ohio, Sept. 22 _ | for schools students ete.—CHARLES L. TAYLOR 
4 Cumberland Co., Maine, Sept. 27, 1500. ‘ ie 2 ts ’ Elbert C G on 1 t 
ei ; as mane United History received all O. K._ It is in every way ert Co., Ga., Sept. , 
ae) The American Agriculturist History of the Un! ec satisfactory. I think it should be in the hands of in . 
YS States received, and conclude that — = a Aan | every farmer’s 800 and daughter in the Jand, and BR a received R.. ere well pleased with it, the 
as liberal company to send out such a valua e boo doubt not fathers and mothers would take an o¢c- | taken th 7 with a y+ at Pint send out. I have 
4 as this History seems tobe. Many thanks for your | casional peep at it, too, with advantage to them- re the American griculturist_for fifteen years, 
=< kindness. ‘he American Agriculturist 38 greatly | gelves.—JOHN R. WITCRAFT, Philadelphia Co., Pa., aon = my, e on the farm.—ROBERT PITTMAN, 
ao prized in my family. I have several volumes pound, | Oct. 4, 1886. estone Co., LeX., Oct. 3, 1886. 
ws and often re-read them with profit. Wishing you | 
s/, much success, T remain, yours truly, MRS. | y oO <3 
cc Munn, Kane Co., Ill., Sept. 23, 1886 3 
ai; The Cyclopedia, the Law Book, and the History ONLY. 
eV of the United States are models of neatness and ee ae 
et eat usefulness. 1 ‘admire in particular the His- ., ~ i ‘g 
»< tory of the United States, for its narration of im- 6% B00 K 
si: portant and interesting facts, its exactness when 
SP e 
3 wi 4 ep 
‘ i 13 
‘¢ Clydesdale and Eng- | = teson Ww, 6 Ota 10 Sop, Sik Rp 
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iS ire morses. Sub Tass. og t set charmingly Brilliant eleste- ; 
1 Set Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viol ee 
Joli Blacks Walnut Case, and substantially made, end tly sy fa 
The only stud in Ameri- Anished and embellished with fanc frets, carved _g be 
ca containing he ver Patent Triple | Uprieht Bellows, Wate an’ °) i 
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em TREASURE FOR THE 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST HIGH-ARM SEWING MACHINE. 


RECULAR ACENT’S SELLING PRICE, $60. 


HOUSEHOLD. + 


@eeenace 















WARRANTED for five years for family use, and if, with fair usage, any part fails within that time, a corresponding piece will be supplied free of 


This does not cover needles, shuttles or bobbins. 


Every part of the machine is carefully fitted to its place, and if any piece is broken, its counterpart 


can be readily supplied. Every machine is tested before shipment and warranted perfect, and any person buying one may return the same, and have the 
moncy refunded if it does not prove exactly as represented. 











CLUB CAN BE COUNTED FOR 


(a 


sent for one year to any address he may designate. 
The cost of delivery by freight. securely and safely packed, ranges-to all points east of the Mississippi River from 


50 cents to $2.50, according to the distance; to points west of the Mississippi, $1 to $4; Pacific Coast, $4 to $8. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST LOW-ARM MACHINE, which we supplied last year for eighteen dollars, with a year’s subscription to the 
. American Agriculturist, will stili be supplied by us on the same terms as then—that is: Any present subscriber, who sends us $18, will receive that machine, 
and any new subscriber, who sends us $18, will receive the American Agriculturist for one year, and the Low-Arm Machine ; or, any one sending us a club 
of thirty yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, will receive this machine free ; IT BEING UNDERSTOOD THAT THE NAMES IN THE 


NO OTHER PREMIUM. 
But we recommend the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST HIGH-ARM SEWING MACHINE, which we now 


offer for the first time, as being far more useful, and worth much more than the small difference in cost. 


“258 


ON 


_.-4 The American Agriculturist High-Arm Sewing Machine is represented in the Engraving on this page.®.— 
Any one who sends us $22, will receive the American Agriculturist for one year, and the elegant American Agriculturist High-Arm Sewing Machine. 
Any one who sends us a club of thirty-sia yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, will receive the American Agriculturist High- 
Arm Sewing Machine free ; IT BEING UNDERSTOOD THAT THE NAMES IN THE CLUB CAN COUNT FOR NO OTHER PREMIUM. 

Any present subscriber, who sends us $22, will receive the American Agriculturist High-Arm Sewing Machine, and the American Agriculturist will be 


The Machine weighs about 100 pounds. 


Freight in all cases paid by the recipient. 















4 BIRCH’ , KEY = AND NOT 
WILLWIND —/ ANYWATCH 


WEAR OUT. 
‘ by wafcimakers. By mail, 2c. Circulars 
SOLD free. J. 8S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00, 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
Retaii 
everywhere 
for 
$3,00, 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you 
by mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these 
Fi nt Button Boots, worked button holes, 
in either kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 
any size you want. Giveusatrial. Address 





CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO. 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PLATFORM ECHOES, 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work,brim full of pase ge 


est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
‘laughter and tears,” it selés at sight toall._ To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1060 Agents Wanted.—Men and Women. $100 
to $200 a month made. (2 Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Registered Collie 


FOR SALE. 


Collies from well-bred stock, registered, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale at Houghton Farm. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, 

Mountainville, N. WY. 





Address, 








CHEAPEST MAGIC LANTERNSTO BEST stEREOPTICONS. 


LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 


OPTICAL, MUSICAL ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS 
62" (Magic Lanterns Wanted.) Catalogue FREE. 
HARBACH ORCAN CO. ©» Filbert St. Philada., Pa. 


IVIAGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


F For vig ae School and yy Exhibitions. 
Vi ews all Subjects | { 2 O Catalogue, F R E E 
C, - MILLIGAN, 7:28 Chestnut § 1K. 


PHILADELPH 














AND ROLLER 
SKATES. 





SPRINGFIELD MASS. Ps 
CATALOGUE FREE 





~ GOOD WAGES AND STEADY WORK 


given to-local and traveling agents by the Kanadesaga Nur- 
series. Address for terms, 
E. B. RICHARDSON & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
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. ‘ , $F YOU REALLY WISH 

Ww, R & C 0 S Color ever mace; one that 
turns 0. 

IMPROVED Fegepreretereenpng 


B U T T F and will not colorthe butter- 










milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s., and take no 
other. Sold everywhere. 

MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall other makes come 
bined. Send for our valua- 
ble circulars. 





~ BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to‘the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt 


HAIR GOODS 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention this paper. 


We Want Active Agents! 


TO SELL Tze 
RENNER COMBINED ALARM AND DOOR BELL 


in every county in the United States and Canada, George C. 
Owens. Modesta, Cal., says: “‘ 1 have canvassed one day and 
tuok 22 orders.” In same letter he ordered two gross. Wm. 
McKim of Grand Haven, Mich., says “he took 13 orders in 
10 hours.” Profit on Bell, $2.50. In our ExTRAORDINARY 
OFFER to Agents we agree to take back all Bells unsold, if 
the Agent fails to clear $125.00 in 30 days. [lustrated Circulars 
sent free. Address RENNER M’F’G. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 



















Ten Moist Water Col- 
ors and three Brushes in 
@ Japanned Tin Box. 
Price 50 cents, 

Introductory Lessons 
fa in Drawing and Painting 
sin Water Colors by 
MaRion KEMBLE. Self- 
instructive, with list of 
Materials, their cost,and 
all information neces- 

sary for the beginner. 
Vrice 50 cents. Either of the above sent on receipt of 50 
cents, or both for $1.00. 8S. W. TILTON & CO., Bos- 
ton. Price List of Novelties sent free. 


My Agents are Making 


$5, $10, $15, $20, $25 and $30 Per Day 


Gelling LEWIS’S Combination HAND FORCE 
PUMPS. It makes 3 complete machines. I have agents 
all over the U.S. who are making $10 to $25 per day selling 
these pumps. I give their name and address in catalogue. 
To introduce it 1 will send asample pump, express paid, to 
any express station in the U.S. for $5.50. Made of brass; 
will throw water from 50 to 60ft., and retails for only $6.00. 
Indispensable for spraying fruit trees. The Potato Bug at- 
tachment _isa wonderful invention. I also manufacture 
the Peerless Anti-Calking Shoe, which sells rapidly. 
See offer of Pumps and Anti-Calking Shoes as Premiums on 
page 502.. They sell rapidly. Agents wanted everywhere. 
end at once for illustrated catalogue, price-list and 
terms. Address P, C. LEWIS, Catskill. N. Y. 


HALSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


Ten Years of successful use by thousands of people, 
prove it the FIRST in simplicity, durability, finish, 
practical results, and in aes that makes a 
first-class machine. Also, BROODERS that are war- 
ranted to obviate crowding, smothering, and overheating. 
Send 2c. stamp for Illustrated Circulars to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

















Sw§hotGun 






Revolvers, 
Rifles, 
te. 







Address 

Send stam: Great Western 
for Price List. @unWorks,Pittsb 

Breech-Loading Double ote at $10.50; Single Barrel 
Breech-Loaders at $4 to $12; Breech-Loading Rifles from 
$3.50 to $15; Double Barrel Muzzle-Loading Shotguns at 
$5.50 to $20; Repeating Rifles, 16 shooter, $15 to $30; Re- 
volvers from $1 to $20. 

Send stamp for large illustrated catalogue. Address 


JOHNSTON'S GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


(Mention this paper). Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HAVE BEEN USED WITH 
SAFETY AND EFFICACY, 


of Vegetation. 


FOR PAMPHLET 
Address 


(= SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN. _&) 


SINCE 1880 OVER 1,000 TONS OF SLUG SHOT 


Destroying Insects that prey upon all Classes 


Such a Record is its own best Recommend. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 




















Our 1887 New 


POTAMPING OUTFIT! 


This Outfit is the largest, best and cheapest ever off con- 
tains more new and original designs than any other, and it is to be ob- 
tained only of us, All our Ppiteron are thoroughly made, the ou 

t is no trouble at all to use it. 


N SAVE MONE 

in, ji Ste fh, — doing it f our friends, 
doing your own Stamp’ — or y en 
Our New 1887 Outfit for 8 ing is guaranteed to give satisfacti 
and contains all the following designs - = 





HASSS4) 1 Chicken Dal d Forget-me-nots for Tidy 
——__} 4 Malf Wreath Posticke Denies In Violets, On. 
ild 3x3 Branch of Roses and Bu in. 














vine of Forget-me-nots and Daisies 
See ecel elise gall Pcaneknb ccen bus inch legant Snowflak 
oquet o aisies an orget-me-no E mn lake 
cpr amd om e Val fh i ch nes {Crying Ohild f 
Scallop w sprigs o' y of the Valle: Com e Des! o: ‘or 
vine of Daisies and Ferns, 5% inches wide I rr dete Beaifor for’! kr I 
1 growing design of Violets, for Lambreqr_ns, &c., ¢. in, high, 
aprig of Daisies, 4 in. high 1 Braidin Pattern, wide 1 new vine of 
sprig of Barberries, 3 in. high 1 boquet Daisies and buds 2 Braiding Patte. us, narrow 
single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 1 spray Lilies ofthe Valley, 34in. | 1 little Butterfly with closed wings 
vine with Scallop, 2 in. wide 1 spray of Autumn Leaves 1 new scallop w oh Fornct-me-nes 
design, Two Owls on branch 1 vine of Leaves, 134 in. wide 1 vine of Roses and Buds, 5 
sprig of Golden Rod, 4 in, high 2 oprigs Batchelor’s Button 1 Butterfly on spray of Rosebuds 
1 bunch of Roses and Buds, 8x5 in, 3 ain scallop for Flannel Skirts |1 es with wide open = 





tet 





-_ 

















1 cluster of Strawberries, 244x3 in. oy holding Sunflower, 7 in. 1 bunch o} Ferges-mo-nase, 4 
i sprig of Forget-me-nots, 134x2 in. | 1 Boy and Girl for ‘Lidy, 7x6 in. 8 or 10 Crazy Patchwork ¢: 
) 1 Peacock Feather 1 Wide Braiding Pattern for Tinsel 

1Cat 1 Girl for Tidy 1 Kitten, 334 in. high 1 large Butterfly One Stem of Straw 

1 Fish 18prig Wheat 1 Full-blown Daisies 1Spray ofLeaves |1 design Child’s Face 
1 Daisy llarge Anchor 1 little Girl, 5in. high {1 Spray of Daisies |1 Sp of Daisies, 4x5in. 
2 Stars 1 small Anchor 1 large bunch Daisies |1Full-blown Rose |1 Bunch Forget-me-nots 
1 Pansy 1 bunch Violets 1 Batchelor’s Button small Butterflies |1 Vine of nom 2in. wide 
1 Arrow 1 Staf& of Music 1 large bunch Pansies | 1 Star and Anchor vine of 2% in. wide 
BSparrows § |1 Bird, 4x5 inches d Rose and Buds | 1 Hen and Chickens | 1 single Buttercup, 23 in. 
1Buttereup |10wlonbranch | 1 Vine of Flowers, 8in. | 1 Spray Jessamine sp of Asters, 2x3} in. 
bh 5 in. ying Swallow on Branch, 4in. | 1 Sprit; Patiereupe bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 
1little Bird |1 little Butterfly | 1 Half Moon with Face |1 as | holding Hat | 1 braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 
1 Sprig Pink | 2 Vines of Daisies | 1 branch of Roses, 9in. | 1 Pretty Girl’s Face| 1 braiding Vine, 134 in.wide 
1 Golden Rod | 2 Owlsona branch) 1 large spray of Wheat) 5 Snowflake designs| 1 sprig of Smilax, 5in. 

1 sprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, 5in.| 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not' 1 Odd Fellow design! 1 Girl with Hoop, for 











In addition to the above {36 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
i Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, {| Piece Stamped Felt with Needio and one to work It, also 
DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, “, ete Cyide co 
Artistic Fancy Work, 500 ILLUSTR ATIONS Book of Ornamenta Stitches, 
Fancy Braid Book, Knitti and_ Crocheti and 
Sample Book, with several hundred patterns, Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &c. Teaches tho 
Kensingzon, Plush Ribbon, and a a Koneingtor, Lustre Sabiting &c. 
rns contains n is OW 
Doyles, Towel Racks, Lambrequins, ‘Gplashers, &e, Plain and poem mt sanmeaaline for doing Koneinaton 
and Outline Embroldery, Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De- 
corating, Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
Work, Feather Work, Point Russe, Cross Stitch. incitnn Works and Turkish Drapery, &c. 


Aside from the fascination of “doing F: Work,” od 
Fancy Goods and Dry G tores, ory — ork, MADE by selling the artic 
° 


les 

oods 8 hing others how to make them. omes made beautiful at a 

ITH THE OUTFIT Yu CAN LEARN THE ART OF THE SING ROI 

wi ete OU ing, and do your own stamping. iF KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY: 

tiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You can teach the art of Kensington Embroidery 

= semis goo = ochers, Many young ladies ae pegin business with our Embroidery —— = now doing & 
BEAR IN MIND! our orders are filled eg ee isno elay in our establish. 


ness in their own homes, ment, cai isappoin' 
fits sold by us we have yet to hear of one dissatisfied po Ny i Pret 


goods this Outfit represents a value of over We eee RVERV THING labove, in. 
suineun FIVE BOOKS.” ONE DOLLAR! ateraite toitank oicen ts 
mail, postpaid, to any address, for Only tant LLARS, Get three of your 
friends to send with you and get your own OUTFIT FREE! Send Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


Bend all orders tc WORLD M’F’G CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


—- THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
T S\, SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 
9 Ladies’ Stamping Outfits 
AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Any person can readily securo £36 subscribera 
in one or two hours,or in —— even’ f you 
twith ne 


good d wantt 
you, aa ood Agitd O Sau 8 OG or 9 campie' =cfe without mon 
aclubof 25. If you don’tcare to get u 























hi 
Bee how easily you can get u ay 
club yourself will you kindly hand this tosome person whom you think 
would like toret the watch, 48 


rocieerovieer oid M'f'a Co. 128 Nagsan St. N.Y. 


From Butterick’s Delineator, last iseue. 

Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautiful 
will find the new 1887 Outfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
CO., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and it is 
seldom that we can recommend arything wiih so much confidence as we do 
this. It is the largest and best Outfit we have evcr seen for the money, 
a’/ gives complete satisfaction. Kindly mention our Paper when you order. 
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Every Practical Farmer realizes that to produce 
the best results from’ his farm or garden, he re- 
quires : First, Reliable Seeds ; second, Implements 
of the Latest and Most Improved Fashion ; third, 
Fertilizers of Tested Excellence. We sell only the 
best of everything in the line of Seeds, Implements, 
and Fertilizers, . ..R, H, ALLEN COMEANT 
Extensive Warehouses, 189 and 191 Water St., 


EVERGREEN HEDGES. 





<) Arbor Vite is the best plant for Ornamental 
ey edges ~—y the world. Ihave millions of them. Plants sent 
es by anal mail, L Poo -paid. 3 to 4 inches, $1 per 1,000; 4 to 8 inches, 
ea 8 to 15 inches, $ per 1,00. Twenty-five other 
“2 varieties of YU Largest stock {in America. 

re 

ee FOREST TREES. 








All desirable varieties and sizes at lowest rates. 


TREE SEEDS. 


Forty leading varieties. Fresh aeeaned expressly for my 
trade. Catalogues Free. Addre: 
GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen Nurseries, Door Co., Wis. 


SAy 
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© ‘s my 
a ‘ 
£5 STERLING | WORTH AND QUALITY 
Sis | Gar Gon theme Sad woe wil wa eee Z meee 
of SATISFACTION 1S QUARANT EED or money 
» refunded. Garden Guide mailed on application. 


nd your name on 
and Fasen Meanaal | for J 1887, p 
it. It contains hundreds 


varieties Best Garden. Fone and F 
SreVIAL UTIES. — 


sardeners everywhere NO? 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


eee OOO Oe OO OO OO MLL LLL EE MMMM RMA MMM. Ce Se eS 





a HNS 
ublished Jan. Ton, and mailed to Sear: oh es without writi fan 
ilustrations — descriptions, and directions for culture of nearly 2, 
Sees dss including VALUA BL ats NOVELTIES’ an 
UNPA MEALEELED 


IFFE Our Seeds referred by |¥ 
NONE CHEAPER? "Send toe? Market 


JOHNSON & STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IT Is 


That seeds should be new and true to name. 
pee to =F ou will get just what 
of see Send for Catalogue. Mention thie paper. 








3 IMPORTANT | 


They should be bought of men who have had experience 
you order, and that which yo give you satisfaction. 


We are cokes es Dosinéss. By 
2 are importers an 
L. G. SHERMAN - CO.. slhcinholaheschaies. a 





enn BED 


FOOT LATHE! 


= This isa new Lathe, and on 

= a new plan, havinga Cylin- 
= der ayoe which is much more 
simple and convenient than 
the old style. i has attache 
ments for Circular and 
Scroll Sawing, and _ for 
Benches — ing. New, 

TH 


novel, ST 
invewted. G2" Made and sold 
B. C. MACHINERY CO., 


only by the 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
NO TRASH. Price $30.00 and upwards. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
Man’f’rs of the *‘ RACINE FARM” and Warehouse 





Pleasure for Amateurs. 


*sorUDYIaW a s8aUIEN, 








ROBERT BUIST, JR 
Seed Crower. HILADELPHIA. 


W.H.SMITH, SEEDSMAN, 
1018 MARKET STREET, PHILA., PA. 
Catalogues sent on.application. 

















MSs BE SOLD. 99,999 2-year Concords, 93,338 1-year 
88,888 yar awa Plants, aere Wilson Blackberry, 22,222 
from root-cuttings: 55, ragus, as All kinds cf 


Asp: 
vegetable plants + Spring of et oP rice- list fre 
L&J EONARD, Tons, ‘Gleaer Co., N. J. 


1886. 





POMONA NURSERIES. 
LAWSON, Dest Early Market Pear. 
KIEFFER. best Late Market Pear. 
wea and other Pear Trees. 
WILSON, JR., Largest known Blackberry, 

163 bu. per acre—4)4 manee, oromna. 

RIE, the Largest very ard ac 
Coe ne aE GOLDEN QUEEN B’pberties 
Paree & LI DA, best Market strawberries. 

NIAGARA, EMPIRE STATE and other 
Grapes in large supply. All the worthy old, 


and promising new fralts. “Wy Barry, Parry, W. J. 


Catalogue Free. 


For Bulbs and reliable Field, Garden 
SEEDS and Flower Seeds, true to name, wnte 
SPRINGFIELD SEED CO.., Springfield,O. 


ESTABLISHED (i817. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
CARPETS. 


OLDEST IN THEUNITED STATES. 


SELL ONLY 


Reliable Goods 


AT FAIR PRICES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


183s. 
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Rs COIN SILVER (1 
: ey d - 
“Milking Tubes 2" <.-i2rss-. 
SS —Teate and hard milking cows, SOc. = eet scl 
etd 5 . ° > . 
Fo é ) ie 101 So. 10th § St., Phila. Pa. Circulars free. 
OME DRESS MAKING, wg 


Styles. Send 1c. for Sample and instructions 
to GODEY, Box E. H. H., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BERDEEN ELECTRIC LIGHT STOCK FOR SALE. 
This stock will pay 10 per cent. dividends annually. 
choice Real Emate fore snl. For circulars and particu- 
address F, H. HAGERTY. Aberdeen, Dakota. 








FANNING MILLS AND LAND ROLLERS. 









They a1 are e WARRANTFD to give § SATISFACTION. 
for prices and illustrated circulars before purchasing. 


ILIAMS 


Write 





Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and Engines, 
Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, over a large num- 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for trial given. For full nartic” Pe address 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR°T, WORKS, 
St. Johnsville, Montaomer~ C Ae — York. 





YE ENGINESG + 
ai THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE a Ys 





Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 

ual to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
c over Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Piain Engines, 6 to i5 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
sane boilers. 

se Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. 
"Sena for Catalogue. Address, 

THE WESTINCHOUSE CoO., 
Schenectady, N. Y; 


WM™ H.WIGMORE S—— 
PRACTICAL CAPONIZING & HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY 25 CIS 
s PATENT FARMERS CAPONIZINGSETSwitn asove BOOK $ 300 
EUREKA FOWLMARKER 25 CIS ANY:OF THEABOVE SENT 
BY MAIL ONRECEIPT OF PRICE 107SB% ST, PHILA.PA. 


H Ail 
sizes. 




















‘MATTHEWS’ 5 DR 


SEED 
aaa 
Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 
everywhere to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. Beware 
cheap imitations ! The genuine machines are made only by 

ERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, giving latest prices and improvements, 


The ‘Beacon’ CurtainGrate 


ivenamenoce A Curtain drawn.) 








*ouqud 


9Y} Patayo 1A oywis [voNovid puvw yojied §$ 
qsou OY sty uowyoNge Sardunp puv Suryuys 


Grate Pat’d Aug.1%7,1886 
qUOLd s.40evagq, YPM Soya UlVNO euL 


‘slo[vap ssuo-jsig [tu Aq dey 


“HAVTNIAID WO dKVLIS GNaAS 





Design Copyrighted. 


This cat shows the working 
of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping. 
B. Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE (CO, 





18 Beacon Street, Boston. 
MYER’ FORCE 
“PUMP- 

The only double acting Force Pumps 


with E ony e Plunger Bucket and 
GLASS VALVE SEAT. The only 
Successful Drill Well Pump. 
Simple, durable, powerful, easy 
operate. Never affected by frost. 


DOUBLE 
MYER’ Se REVERSIBLE 
om HAY CARRIER 


to 


y <A perfect rever- 
ii sible carrier. New 
i] Myer’s iron and 

wood track carriers 
the simplest carri- 
ers made. Double 
and single harpoon 
hay forks, pulleys, 
(> grapplers, etc. lliustrated 
catalogue free. .Myers 
& Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 


THE YOUNGEST BABY 


IN AMERICA. BORN IN 1886. 


It isa daisy. Porter’s Adjustable and Reversible is an en- 
tirely new ay Carrier, patented Jan. 5th, 1886. Has new 
principles, will adjust to fit any size track. The only Carrier 
that has a patent lock in the fork hook. No more men to be 
killed by the fork jumping out of the hook. The only Carrier 
that does not drag the draft rope on the ground. The only 
Carrier that has a trip pulley and sling combined. Ask your 
dealers for_it, and send to the Patentee, J. E. PORTER, 
OTTAWA, ILL., for descriptive Circulars. Agents wanted 
in all unoc cupied territory. 











RAPE VINES. New and old. Centennial a $8 
cialty,. Price-list free. D.S. MaRvIN, W atertown, WY. 
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With Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box; warranted for 5 years 
and guaranteed United States standard. 


All sizes at the lowest possible price. Agents well paid. Scales sold on trial. No money 
asked till tried. For Free’.Book and Price-List address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, New vork 
D 
IAN) 


FIVE-TON WAGON SCALE, 1% F, 0. 


Ee Re 
w@eeeaene 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


COCO 


ALL FOR 24 CENTS 


~ must reduce eur stock in the next three months, and for 
30, DA AYS offer all the following for only 24 Cents: 10 Pieces 
10) 


id P lar Music, full finely printed ; 200 Ele- | 
gant Designs Selnuater Gotmetag enh Mabecidery, 090 Late AND CHEAPER GRADES, SAME MAKE. AGENTS. 


4 Popular Sones, including all the gemsfrom the MIKADO, | 
sireliaa” DR EAM FACES,” “LOVE,LOVE:LOVE,? SHOVERLINC, DA LY & CALE, 
“ aad ete. , ry 
qos over 250,j ust the thinefor pic-nic and socia! Send for Catalogue. 84 and 86 Chambers St. New York. 


pare 
ties, 250 Motto Verses ,j ust side-splitters, 77 Tricksin Magic, 100 


Puzzles, all kinds, 26 Popular Games, @ Secret Alphabet, 200 x “oo p> pcegee reo 
Amusing, Interesting and Mysterious Pictures, the Great Game ee 4 ] 
of Fortunes Told, etc., etc. We will sen: all the above in one 
package toany address alipropald, fer 24 cts. in postage stamps; ~ n / 
2 NORL OM cts.; + 4 packages for $1.00. Address all orders ta 
WOR FG. CO. (22 Nassau Ste Ne Va 


MAGIC fssirnsemm | Weleht from 7 to 10 lbs BREACH LOAD In aneots Aecurately 
LANTERNS 322, cits tlie ra ‘Dousre BARRE le L BR NG 5 Shor GuN 


a man with small capital ew views, 


seh. Caanedtie, Overt PIERCE lace 1651 cAIN Eg ; § eriggan 


36 8. Pern 8t., ai anare Pa. a 


FISH SASH FAST 51959 Bh 
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por gee 4 s Patent), Cheapest, Strongest 
Practical Automatic Window 
Cott ~ Holder ever invented. Equal 
in all respects to cords and weights, _ 
at one-tenth the cost. Samples 10 cts. 


COUNTY AGENTS WANTED. a z 


Manufactured by J. RB. CLANCY, Syra- 
cue, N. YG This advertisement vill appear but oe ST Ro! 4 EST 


LIGHTEST MostRELIABLE onerous EVEN MADE. 


NOW OR NEVER IS YOUR CHANCE! 


to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 
: Inthe great gun factories of the world continual experiments are made to obtain the atest strength with other 
: OF, needed gnalitiesin gum me sal After innumerable trials they at length hit upon the kind of metal used in this 
The most popular Weekly news- gun. hence it is named the & #9 in honor ofthe Woolwich Infant, the most powerful Rifled cannon in 
Paper devoted to science, mechanics, en- existance. But not only is the metal the best im the world, but it is made by the most skillful artisaus to ba 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents found in any gunsmith ’sshopsanywhere. Itis 


ever published. Every number illustrated with 
splendid ongsavincs "nis penvicaton foraithes The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 
uable encyclopedia of information whic Itis made for service, not show, although very handsome, Other b 5 
the Bom = be Reig Bi — a Fa = Are Pg tobe pape aetomatic is . eontre lien, ster 12 bere, Stoel Barrels ancly bore. ‘Has very easy working 
1s ad an auto 
culation nearly equals that of all other —— of ings. Barrels 28, 80 and eee — a | 
its class combine sh moount 


toClubs. Sold by all eveideciers MUNN & CO., It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards, 


peo emmaggg ae Ta Bsn ali This 1 It is one of the strongest lo weigh 
> neo etron arms ever mae 
AT EN T S Munn & Co. have 8 Illustrates a Target with both Barrels: Target 3% to 9% pounds. it hus all the best qual fits found 
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also had Thirty; #2inchesin Diametor. Distance 65 Yards " 
e oe. vears" a A yy trial whit combines jem teat at 
the Patent Office, baie have prepared a Ser gee Eena'to be permancutiy curaged in tho sale ofthe WOOL” 
more than One Hundred Thou uss . oo ‘ . : WICH Gur and for this reason we put it, for the pres- 
and applications for patents in t . . : . ent, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
Unite tates and foreign countzies. . : . ‘ S ter ~ —- will mane tt sone the best shootin, ro 
Javeats rade-Mar' ‘ ; . i. gun furnished at any price. Sosatis Ae h 
Assignments, and all other papers for geet : : “ag corits of this gun ee will ae oO Pepe SS ror 
securing to inventors their rights in the ee ; $3.00, subject toexamination. Balancoorbiltee bo nein 
United States, ey a Eaaiand. Rye ‘ ae eae res . 3 350 - Aoceme cuenengs ee are sold 
Germany and "ot er foreign countries, pr eae ye ee a 2. Oo makethem we nown to the shooting 
don reasonable terms. . : Pe : classes we shall put the price up to knowin 
Piped a eer er oo Ovtei ning atents cheer= oA SIGE ee ai Ra a amd a) ee wiil readil sell at that wherever Stew new is the 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of rE time to be sure of geiting this excc-Nent Gun 
information sent free. Patents obtained : oo ipa Dy MME La are i at $12.50. A good gun like a good watch is always val- 
through Munn & Co: are noticed in the Scientific oes RP? ast : | uable und willoften sell for morethan twice ite cost. Toany 
Aimarfcan free, The advantage of such notice is Lo 1, eae eae, eee | onesending $12.50 at once, full amount ot cash with order 
well understood by all. persons who wish to dispose { : : a 2 tia “een WANS -B eLTot fu ASPORTS- 
of their patents. __ : aes a as ; of fine water-proo. 
ddress MUNN. & CO., Office SCIENTINIO . oe ec seat : canvas and 25 Shells extra. 


‘New York. 

AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, Ne Our patented solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
ee amine oat. a SO conte a Dozen, 8. 

Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to é . will boy feibeot res Se per Hundred, $2.0 


E. & 0. WARD, stox’ mercnanrs, ei el ee IF YORODERATE PRICE BOY Hla. A 
for Circular giving inipbdtnal advice about SHIPPING its . , Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- : : World Wg Co. 122 Nassau St., New York 


ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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AMERICAN AGRICU LTURIST. 


[NOVEMEgR, ’ 
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Yataalenyzt ARRON 


C ME” 


"Subjects the soil to the action of a Stee! rm and Leveler. and t to the Cutting, Lifting, Turning Process of Double .* of Cast Steel Coulters. immense cutting power. C 
0. 


Leveling and Pulverizing performed at the same timo. 


Entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 
We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 

ulm off a base imitation or some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. 

> ON TRIAL. We will send adouble gang Acme to any responsible farmer 


Sizes, 8 to 15 ft. wide. 


F AIR DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers 
SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN ‘ACM 


PL. AY in the United States ; if it does not suit, he may send it back, we paying return freight. 
bad Send for ‘pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM, AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, August {, 1886. 


NASH & BRO., Millington, N. J. 





ly Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the gr 


We don't ask pay until tried on his own farm. 


Dear Sirs:—Your Acme Pulverizer, which I sent for last spring, exceeds our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Indeed, it has proved so highly successful on our farm that all of our neighbors have been over 
to inspect the work performed by it. It affords me great pleasure, without any solicitation on your part, 
to inform you that, so far as our experience is concerned here, it surpasses anything of the kind we 

DA 


ever before used. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
HARRISSUROG, PEN 


—‘TILLAGE IS MANURE 


Yours sincerely, 





. WASH & BRO., 


”» and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 


VID W. JUDD. 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 
MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 








CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, é&c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. ¥. 





ROBINSON’S 


UNRIVALLED HAY PRESS, 


Send for Inustrated Catal cme 
HEELER & 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MS = 


For CORN and, 
FEED GRINDING~ 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


“yo = ¥. ° 
Mention this pa 


ELICK CO., Albany. N. Y. 








FENCES® 
ceaaeh AAMERS 


Wholesale a end Re Retail. Ager Agents Wanted. Catalogue 


CIDER MILLS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


SEND FoR ClIReviwéaAR. 


[2 We have jest issued the largest Illustrated Catalogue 
of goods in our line; contains 1,000illustrations. Sent, post- 
paid, to any part of the habitable globe on receipt of 25 


cents in stamps. 
19% Water St., N. Y., 


A. B. COHU & CO. 
Manufacturers of Agricultural "Machines and anions 
for Export and the Trade. 


STEAM FEED wi:S TOCK 


With the TRIUMPH 
STEAM-CENERATOR 
= It will save 4% to Kof your 
=< feed, and your stock will 
Well |}iae thrive better and fatten 
sees 3=Quicker. Send forillustrat- 
I" 6 ed circular and pamphlet 
aE: }, ON PREPARING FEED FOR 
= STOCK. ADDRESS 
Ell Tees) ©=RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
- 42 West Monroe St., Chicago. 











MFG. CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Qvar Stone 


| CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
= | SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
_—— TO GIVE SATISFACTION 

—— 2 | OR MONEY REFUNDED 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
| CHAS KAESTNERa CO 
| 303-311$.CANAL STR 

CHICAGO ILLS 


BUY. - WRINGER SAVES 


“PURCHASE GEAR 


f Sa saves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little more. 
EMPIRE Does not GR EASE 


ie Et che C ec Lo T H ES. 
Solid White LEM IRE arran Agen 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., p+ ae 





| 30 Ib. boxes, : 
60 Ib. 


| 50 Ib. boxes™ 
100 Ib. 





| 


HERCULES | 


WIND-ENGINE. 


* Before you buy send description 
and prices of the 


BEST WIND-MILL 


P ever invented. It is the most dure 
we able, most ornamental, most 
< powerful, strongest, steadiest, 
cheapest, is not liable to be wreck- 
f ed; has automatic governor; can be 
placed in cu ng \ eee or upon a 
tower, and the only reliable 
eared mill for driving mngoninery- 

+E SQUIER M’F’G 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers. te CENTS | WANTED 





BONE MEAL FOR ie lita 
4 4 boxes, . ae - $300 


- « 5.50 
chaiyiany 


. 0 i 350 Ib. bbls: 

} manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by freight on receipt of price. Sam- 
ples 5 cts. Fine ground Oyster Shells same price as crushed. 


C. H. DEMPWOLF & 60., ~°\ Cri" enon 





“BEATS THE WORLD.” 


Special discount to the trade. nf  menenamnes a full 
line of Agricultural Tools, iAY FEL 
EDDER. 
reular and Prices 


B. & J. W. BELCHER, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Send for 


Box 25. 
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; Holstei i 
ts =—_ 
Ms O Ss 1T riesians. 
° @ STOP! THINK! INVESTIGATE! 
8 
a LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, Has 
Va The only Cow that has given 26,021 Ibs. 2 ozs. of milk inayear. . 
E ola The only four-year-old that has given over 23,.00 lbs ina aad 
i ea The only two-year-old that has given 18,484 Ibs. 18 ozs. ina 
F ee The only herd of mature cows that has ‘averaged 17,166 Te 102 oz. in a year. 
5 rhea The only herd of two-year-olds that has averaged 12,409 Ibs, 8 om. | a year. 
: is The only two-year-old that has made 16 lbs. 9 ozs. of butter in 
a i ots Pres only herd in which 87 two-year-olds have averaged over it ‘bs. éach in 
Ke bl ea eek. 
a P ns * Twenty three cows in this herd have averaged 18 Ibs. 8 ozs. of batter in aw’k 
gi € ts | 3 Also, a fine stud of Clydesdale Stallions, mares and fillies of all a; 
‘| 4 ss = SS mee re Send for Catalogue giving full records and pedigrees. In nee ‘always 
oP | mention American Agriculturist. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 
es ie | igre ae onary ee 
ei 54 PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING 
of ols ; 
cfs ts OUTFIT 
a 6X 4 EXCELS = 
4 4 F . , THEM ALL. 


GM's 
22 
a 


O. K. CREAMERY 


Has the largest cooling surface, takes less 






WM 
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‘jes ONONDAGA F. F. DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT CO., L°D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


=! 


BUTTER WORKER! 






a REED 
Or We eS 


VUE ® 


Most Effective and Convenient. Purest and best Salt in the market. Used by a majority of Dairymen in the country, with entire satisfaction. . Cheaper 


ela ae) 
ip as q AND UICKEST coaling roe Toes In  Iabor, and giv gives bee best 
: mba 2 ings. (2 Skimming glass whole d ptf = 
We Ve The autem say it is JUST FUN tochurn. One can, Showing condition of mill ‘wishout touching 
se es churn at wholesale prfce where there isno agent. | oO. K. CHU RN # Has imp oyomaintaenet - over the best. 
é26 ph oO 
es ‘ 3 CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Ft, Atkinson, Wis. | Made of White Oak, Cover Castings will not brealc. 
el oo O. K. BUTTER WORKER Steen cenit 
3 : : REI D S Pekr PROT oor ne Ra Sy 7 ae ae 4 
“ sie , CREAMERY JOHN S. CARTER. Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUS?, N. ¥. 
oe ats (FOR BEST BUTTER) 
i 

‘4 

‘ol 

« 

a 

. 

« 

'< 

< 



































i pf Seven Different Sizes, | and better than any foreign Salt. First Premiums taken wherever $ exhibited. Send fo alt ™ cgnael.” givi ng cer- 
: 4 Also Power Workers’ | tificates as to quality, premiums taken, &c. Address, J. We BARK. R, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
SP Butter Printers, Shipping Boxes, 24 HF — 
8% &c. Send for circular, Ay’ts Wanted =f H M SMITH & co SMA LG’S 
sis A. H. REID ale : ‘i CALF FEEDER. 
et Ps a sd . ‘ —— 
f ss 26 South 16th Stree t, Philadelphia, Pa. , prone aeenagiags OF ; This NEW article is appreciated on Bd ts 
YY p rove all progressive Farmers A i 
Re P z DON’T BUY AN | AGRICUL T URAL IMPLEMEN TS, and Stock Balsere. e calf sucks its AlpeceneR 
bs “i Until you gee all the different kt gps lly a food Sinvien'os wale whexteten 
sii p rR ou 8 ec eren nds in operation @ way, tiriving as well as when on 
a} oh 8 REE ey Hy A ae pe ed ame for descriptiv none | aa a pone Cee fully illustrated, published annually, | j¢g own mother. Ciroulerst Ere " 
Ly 2 ue to Ls eaiers lu oult anc ee = ° 
cts et lat 23, Fowls and Eggs for Hatching. - | Address P. 0. Box 8, RICHMOND, VA 218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Bee ae | See 
us ae ‘ote 
Si] y Goeooeoecesooeoescea 52080000000000-0000000000000000 
a] 
Y a 
a] me] 
5) RY Se se S&% 
el a ? eke ite He 
i Ae 
bat ae] 
ee 7 
ele K \: aa, a Ni l d M d l : 
5, a 
1 t asthe ix Gold Medals and Seventeen Silver Medals 
Fe =a - 
8% ee —AWARDED FOR— 
. “ COOLEY CABINET CREAMER Vv 





| SS aT SUPERIORITY OF PROCESS AND PRODUCT. 
3 Are Used by the Leading Dairymen of this Country 
and Europe. Among them— 


: ful T. G. YEOMANS, Walworth, N. Y., Pres’t of the Holstein-Friesian 

Breeders? Association ; DR. F. W. PATTERSON, Pres’t of the Duteh- 

Friesian Cattle Asso. before its consolidation with the Holstein Asso.3 | 

F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., Proprietor of the oldest Holstein Herd |j 

— ‘i in America; F. BRONSON, Greenfield Hill, Conn., Pres’t of the Amer- 

° es * ican Jersey Cattle Club; T. J. HAND, Sing Sing, N. Y., Secretary of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, and over 


+40,000 OTHERS. + 


They make More Butter of a Better Quality than any 
other Apparatus. 


== THE DAVIS SWING CHURN] 


First Premium at International Fair, New York. SIX SILVER MEDALS at State and County 
Fairs. EASIEST and BEST. TAKES THE LEAD where tried. 
EUREKA BUTTER WORKERS, SKINNER BUTTER WORKERS, NES- 
BITT BUTTER PRINTERS, anda Full Line of Creamery and Dairy Supplies. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars, free to those who mention the American Agriculturist. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


SSSESSsS 
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VI MONT FARNT y 
NV ERMONT FARM MA HINE co. 
ih 
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Monarch Corn and Cod Mill. 


With Steel Grinders 
and Force Feed. 


GUARANTEED 


Superior to apy other Mill. 





..1s0, the well-known 
YOUNG AMERICA 
CORN AND COB MILL. 


made; 


FOR BELT PO free to those w 


Whitman Ag’l. Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF A 


General Line of Agricultural Implements, 


® ANY LEVE 
Ji) S Now MADE’ AiBpx 
> ee Y 


T 





WHITMAN'S 
Hay and Straw Press. 


Received First Premium at N. Y. State Fair, in 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1883 and 1885, including the Grand Gold Medal and two Silver Medals 
over Dederick and others; also World's Fair at New Orleans, and 
California State Fair. The most rapid, powerful and durable press 
juts over ten tons incar; bale every three minutes; full 
warranted and protected ; three bales to any other press’s two. Ii- 
MAGIC FEED MILL. lustrated telgee and price-list of our aifferent machinery sent Americus Cider Mill. 
WER. © mention the American Agriculturist. 


Railway Horse Power. 
Full 


Corn Shellers, Seed 
Sowers, Etc. 


New Patent 
Rebound 
Plunger 
Perpetual 





Best Mill Made. 








rik 


BIRDSALL & SONS, 1814 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 
SCOBIE & PARKER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. KNOBLOCK, 230 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. T. CONDE, indianapolis, Ind. 

E. A. ALMOND, General Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


lt 


i} 
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INCORPORATED MAY 27, 1886. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 





t 


it | 
Ma 


R. L. HICKS, General Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

STANTON THOMSON & CO., Sacramento, California. 
BROWN & FOSTER HARDWARE CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. WILDER & CO., 159 & 161 West 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 
DE LONG & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


LEW CAVNAH, Huron, D. T. 





University of the State of New York. 
ican inary 


WSL eleeollege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1886-387. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
ear. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ol the Faculty. 


48 PIECES, 


| NEW MUSI 22 CENTS. 


We will send 48 pieces New Music, full size, finely printed, in- 
cluding all the Gems from the latest operas, both land in- 
strumental, for only 22 Cents if you will agree to show 
the music to your friends and tell them of our: fler. Ateven 
6cents per piece these 48 pieces would coxt $2,40, while we 
offer all at less than one-tenth of that price. The selections 
include Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, Operatic Songs, 
Ballads, etc., etc. ‘Tle collection is carefully selectedand 
will please all who may send. We willsend the 48 piece for 
62 cents, three lots 5O cents, or seven lots tor ONE 

OLLAR, Postace stampstaken. Address all or‘ers to the 


WORLD M’F’C CoO., [22 Nassau St., N. Ye 


ELEGANT PORTRAITS! AGENTS 


Wanted to take orders for Copying and Enlarging 


PORTRAI 
gitimate business. 





8. C. TALLMAN & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED for ten FAsT SELLING articles, 
Sample, etc., FREE. C. E.MARSHALL, Lockport, N. Y. 








HOG SCALDERS. Heat water quickly, wind 

the hogs out of the water, save much time 
and labor. Circulars free. 

Seal JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N.J. = 





a a CFP VIL ww 


in every town to get up a Club for GopEy’s’. 
Send dhe. for dampie and Club liuisers’ 


LADY 





Premiuins, of beautiful Silver Ware. 
GODEY, Box F. H. H., PurLaDELPHI4, Pa, 





Line of Lever 
Powers, Sawing Ma- 
chines, Feed Cutters, 


AITS. Extraordinary Profits and. strictly le- 








DR. JAEGER'S 


Sanitary \W oolen System Co, 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 
L. C. HOPKINS, MANAGER. 


The Finest Pure Woolen 
Underwear, for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen and Children, to be 
found in America: 


Exceedingly grateful to the touch, 
AND , 
‘*Marvelously Beautiful.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


WASHINGTON 


Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company. 


38 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


ISAAC SWEETSER, FRANK E. SWEETSER, 
President. Vice-President, 
A. WILLARD DAMON, Secretary. 
Agents in all the principal places in 
the New England, Middle, Western 
and Pacific States and Territories. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY, 
INSURES FARM PROPERTY AGAINST FIRE, LIGHT- 
NING AND TORNADOES. 











CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund,. .  . 2,938,020 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 301,040 10 
Net Surplus, a ie : 1,389,341 71 

CASH ASSETS, July 1, 1886, $7,628,401 81 


Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 
D. A. Heald, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H.Washburn, V.P.& Sec. 


T.B. Greene, ) . 
W. L. Bigelow, ~ Ass’t Sec’s. 
E. G.Snow,Jr., 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We desire to engage the services of competent, reliable 
men as Agents, in localities where this company is not now 
represented. Liberal arrangements will be made with men 
who would like to undertake the business. The require- 
ments are, a good reputation for honesty and inteaa 
popularity, intelligence, industry and perseverance. With 
these = ities any man can succeed ; if he can add enthu- 
siasm he can command great success. Send references a8 
to ability, integrity, &c. 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. J. L. HAusEy, 1st Vice 


President. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. H. Y. 'WEMPLE, 
Secretary. 8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








50c. ‘‘ VICTOR” FOUNTAIN PEN. 50c. 


A | age flexible Shading Pen in hard Rubber Fountain 
Holder. Simple and easy to manage. A strong, practical 

en, for desk or pocket. Holds ink to write.100 pages. Sent 

y mail, with filler, etc., on receipt of 50 cents. Gold mounted 
for $1. LAPHAM & BOGART, M’frs., 

202 Broadway (formerly 8 John St.), New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere, to whom liberal discounts 

will be given. 







































